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ELGIVA, 


or, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” ‘Evelyn's. Plot,” “ Sybil's 
Inheritance,” &c., &e. 
° o 7 
CHAPTER XXII, 
Open thou thy strong hall, let the bards of 
old be seen. 
We sit at the rock but there is no voice; 
No light but the meteor of fire. 
Oh, from the rock in the hill, 
Oh ik, ye ghosts of the dead! 
Oh, whither are ye gone to rest ? 

Ir was perhaps some fortnight or more after the 
mysterious interview which Juan De Castro had 
held with his uncle in the vast cave of: whose very 
locality he was'ignorant. 

It might be that the excitement and the natural 
elasticity of youth had renovated with extraordinary 
rapidity the vigour both mental and bodily of the 
invalid. Certainly he nted a very different as- 
pect from the wan delicacy that had marked his 
appearance on that memorable occasion. There 
was a light in his eye with a healthful hue on his 
cheeks that, in spite of his extreme thinness and the 
sunken cheeks which still proved the severity of his 
éufferings, gave some promise of. restoration to 
health, and on the occasion when he.is in pre- 
sented to the reader there was a deep face.on his 
cheek almost unnatural in its hue, which seemed to 
betoken the presence of even feverish and dangerons 
Wo fixed with a gli 

is eyes were with a glittering eagerness on 
the mouth of the cave, or rather the ings that 
formed a picturesque entrance to the chamber, and 
when at length the soundof footsteps came on the 
ear he started from the'spot where. he.was rather 
crouching than reposing with any sort:of ease, and 
Sprang forward in the direction of the sound. 
on was somewhat mufiled, but still he — rH 

more than one person was approaching, and his 
heart beat high and rapidly at tne certainty of the 
unpending crisis of his fate, 
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[AGAINST HER WILL.] 


On they came, soft and muffled, as we have said, 
_ when at last i. —— — em Aa two 
gures appeared he peroeiv: t+ one of them was 
masked, though in the other the features of his uncle 
were egg exposed to view. 

‘Well, Juan, are you ready?” said the uncle, 
sharply. ‘Remember, we can have no a 
back, no child's ‘play. There are preparations o 
grave omen, there are engines at work whose mag- 
nitude you can ly prehend You will pay 
dearly for the folly if you either draw back from 
terror or break pr lve the oaths you are about 
to take, Thisis the last moment for decision. If 
you fear your destiny; if you have not courage to 
snatch the noble prize withimyour grasp, then say it 
at once, and remain in the degrading obscurity that 
is your present position.” 

t was impossible not to feel some thrill of fear at 
the words and manner of the relative who had ever 
been so stern and unrelenting to him, still more not 
to shrink from that gloomy, cloaked, masked figure 
that stood like a supernatural guest at his side. 

But one word rested on his heart, one image was 
engraved there, and that word was Higiva’s name, 
that image was Elgiva’s fair form and features. To 
win her he would endure all, even risk death itself, 
for without her life would have littlecharm. 

The pause was but momentary. The next instant 
the answer came fair and clear. 

‘*I despise your insinuations. Iam brave as your- 
self when there’ is real and open danger to be met, 
and even the dark, disguised terrors. you put before 
me cannot daunt me. There will be vengeance for 
my death should I fall.a sacrifice, and if I live I 
oo know how. to punish deceit and wrong. I am 
r i d 

ff be it then,” said Harold, with a scornful 
smile. ‘ On your own head be th3 risk now. You 
have been warned and have rejected the warning. 
Allis prepared. You have but to come.” 

Juan took a few steps forward with impulsive ra- 
pidity, oe uncle laid his hand on his arm to 
res . 

* Stop,’-he said, ‘f stop. You havesomething to 
go through first ; you must be blindfolded ere you 











are conducted to'the spot where you are expected. 
Previous to the ordeal being encountered you are to 
remain in ignorance of the approach to the scene to 
which you are to be introduced. Yeur eyes must 
be bandaged ere you are taken from this epot.’” 

It was very much like an indignity, and one from 
which the young man instinctively shrank, but he 
felt that it was a necessity, and, with s proud ges- 
ture ef impatience, he bowed his hoad for the im- 
pending ceremonial. 

A.large handkerchief was drawn from a corner 
of the apartment and tied with almost painful tight- 
ness over his. eyes, till all was as complete darkness 
as if their sight was actually gone. Then each hand 
was takem by either of his companions and he was 
led sloway and carefully from the spot. 

He d scarcely judge of the direction in which 
he was taken, but he fancied that it was through 
an outlet other than the one by which his compa- 
nions had entered ‘that he was conducted from the 
spot, and there seomed something cold in the air, 
and the a on which they trod was damp and 
chill to the feet. 

It might have been perhaps some fifty or a hun- 
dred yards which they traversed in this kind of at- 
— ere they came to some steps. : 

“* Six steps here,” said the man whose voice was 
strange to him. 

They went up and again there was a pause, 

Once more the voice spoke : 

“ Twelve steps, then two.” 

Juan obeyed the behest and followed the impulse 
of the hands that led him on tili they at last arrived 
at a complete pause. 

“ Now,’ said» the voice, “now are you pre- 
pared? It is your last chance.” 

‘¢ Perfectly,” was the reply; ‘‘ only lose no time.” 

There. was a grating of a handle, a sound as of 
heavy boards moving from their post, and Juan was 
once more led forward. The same sound came on 
his ear again and he feltasif inadifferent and purer 
atmosphere. 

** Now!” again said the same tones. 

./Then.a hand busied itself with the folds of the 
handkerchief, the knot was unfastened, and Juan’s 
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es were opened, but for afew seconds only,jas it 

apeene d, ena dark and well nigh too gontuse and 
ghvanee a scene for mortal vision to its con- 
stituent parts. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the dim lightand 
recovered from their recent presstre he began to 
distinguish by degrees the objects around. 

At the end of the large, arched a: which 
was gloomily hung round with black, was a kind of 
rained dais, dais, with a table and pedestal draped in the 

sémbre hue, and on the other sideof this raised 
tribunal, as it evidently was intended to be, sat some 
three men, all wearing the same long disguising 
cloaks and with the same mysterious signs and hiero- 
glyphics on the drapery. They wore also a thin 
disguising covering to their faces, through the open- 
ings of which the dark, glittering orbs and red lips 
appeared in a strange relief, though without giving 
the slightest clue to their identity. 

Juan felt his blood chill at the sight of the dark 

bysiognomies of men upon whom he instinctively 
Feit his very life might depend. But he had sworn 
to himself not to betray the slightest sign of emo- 
tion or alarm, and he calmly awaited the nexteeene 
in the drama. 

He had not long to wait. One of the men,whom 
he guessed to be the principal, spoke in a solemn, 
somewhat hoarse voice : 

“Young man, what is your name—I mean that by 
which you have hitherto been called ?” 

Juan calmly Syne om otneeward appellation. 

“Then we are to 1 youanay say! 
or ——— under that mame road sen <eeei ~e 
as ing upon et rag yh a Agr 
known by any oth pends A ve it 80?” ery the xoice, } 

“ Certainly. > diate tase! 
words or Al when te oe oe thatt 
a them,” ge ne 

“It is well,” was Shoots. 
nued the same eopeieens aay proceed to the 
usual business are we Pg ahy neophyte to the 
fraternity.” 

The men left the side of their apparent superior 
and walked up te > Juan. e 


“Young man, tre | said, “you are abont 
undergo the coda fire, earth, and water, and if 
you endnre them asa man and a brother worthy of 
the great and holy society and fraternity should, 


-) 
oT 


then you will be admitted to the oaths, the privi- }) 
. Are you } 


leges, and the responsibilities of the erder 
prepared ?”” 
“Tam,” was the firm reply, though Jaan’s heart 


well nigh stopped its beating at the dark and omi- | 


nous words, 


The men left him for a moment, and the one who" 


had accompanied Harold Farino to the apartment 
where Juan had lain so Jong alone and helpless pro- 
ceeded to draw off his outer garments and leave his 
arm stripped and bare to the very shoulder. 

Scarcely had the operation been completed than 
the others returned, bearing a red-hot iron, which, 
without a moment’s delay, was laid an the bare and 
aramine arm close to the ey wy Bedi c) 

was agonizing pain, was tha’ process, 
as a Maltese cross was heavily fixed on his flesh; 
but he neither flinched mor groaned,.as it went) on, 
and a sort of grim smile of satisfaction eould be dis- 
tinguished through the disguising crapethatoorencd 
the features of the tormentors. 

“Itis well,” they said. “If you are-equally frm 
in your other ordeals you will not have long-to wait 
ere you enteron your new duties and honours.’ 

They drew the sleeve over the tortured arm, shel 
placing the bandage sone over the eyes, they 

from the spot where he stood through a: 
and narrow Sage, , so lalipedpamaitine tiendhs — 
sumed and the close feeling of the walle nayrtham. 

** Now,” said the men, “ onee more yourooumge 
will be tried, young man. Steel your nerves vand 
you will not repent the. eadurance. 

They unveiled his eyes as they spoke, and Juan 
did indeed feel that the cantion was necessary.at the 
scene which presented itself, 

A coffin, draped and covered as if far the dead, 
stood ready for some oceupant, and at its side was a 
yet more fearful accompamiment, in the shape of: a 
yawning grave. 

Juan shuddered in spite of himaelf; 

‘‘ Who—what is this for ?” he gasped, hoaraely. 


“For you,” said theman. “You mmaty ere you 
take the solemn vows expected of yon, realize the 
torments and the punishments await their 


breach. Know then, young man, that the torture 
you have just been apuocenedictate taste of that 
which would accrue from faithlessnese, after which 
a long and lingering death would ensue that. would 
=~ you a hundred times its bitterness ere your spirit 
eft the body. Yes, you mustenter this coffinand be 
lowered into that grave for.a certain space,aad, as 
you lie thero in your solituds, figure to yourself the 
terror that would await you if you were really en- 
tombed there without hope of deliverance.” 
It was a terrible ordeal, one which almost seomed 
to threaten reason, if not life itself. But Juamknew, 


or at any rate gueaaed fall well, that there avoald be | his, 


conti- | 
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a yetamore terrible alternative wore he to eempyo he ath whigh’ finally fami (ou into our frater. 
dtaw back now#rom the path ag which héhad ity.» But, mber, ho a ever be tempted 
tered. -He breathed to pape tone word-w' ch to @ vow'then you one recess 


carried seat ales so maaio pepe spe Anceniatnds 
“ Bigiva, va, itis for r dear who en- 
duréd so abe gta me,” fous dae roam bes 
Then, with a firm if colourless face, and a step that 
did not visibly tremble, 
might be, he stepped 
another instant he felt himself lowered into 
yaw chasm that..was prepared for him. 
It was a dreadful sensation that thrilled through 
his frame, a deathly faintness to which he well nigh 
succumbed came over him. But he compressed 
his lips firmly, so that no sound should escape them, 
and the men proceeded in their task undisturbed by 
remonstrance or comment from their victim. 
“« Farewell,” they said as they turned to leave the 
spot, “A tremendous stake ia at issue. 
you to deserve its high reward.” 
The steps and the voice died awa: 
Juan was alone. Would it a or ever? There 
were buzzing voices in his ears and in his brain that 
whispered frightful, maddening fancies. 

Would they leave him there to die? Was 
grim pageantry but a mocking invention 
uncle to repay with interest the a 
which his daughter’s love had’ been repaid Was 
the death intended for him not“to ‘be ander the de-. 
nomination of actual murder, since he 
Conseuted to the ordeal ? 


a release. 

} Juan was young, and though he had said traly that 
life without Elgiva had few charms yet it was sad 
ah eden dry and in so hideous @ manner. 
if eyes swam and his brain was 
some time after his tormentors left him, 


no that he at last lost consciousness in the 

fearful ion Which had been to him. 
How he lay there he never knew, but when 

his senses aguin ere was a sudden flash- 


“It is well,” they said, “There have been those 
who have lost reason if not life in the ordeal you 
‘have just gone through. ‘However, as we told you, 
you shall net repent your if yeu-eomplete 
your !probation,” 

There seemed an age ere the cords were tightened 
and the terrible bed drawn up from the earth im 
which it had sunk. 

Atdast Jone Guages from its recess and otice 


6 n the ground Tee a pete 
Sot, with a cance of security that had never even 
escurred $0 him before. 


‘* You have nearly, completed your probation now. 
they said. “ There is butone mere proof—that oe 
the water. You must endure for a few moments 
that tryings#orture that ae 


wents should you fail m adiegiance, then you 
en aloes cath hss eanspictse your no- 
viein 

Juan —— but ‘too well their meaning. 
He had heard of the 'terzible : of that 
droppi water—slow, sure, even—on the head, 
which. well nigh banished sense-and reason from the 
sufferer. But it was a eae emine it-was bat 
as u. brief trial, a fonetasteas it were of what should 
never occur, and ‘he-morved himeelf: to: go through it 
as a brave man 

In _aes are fee man could never think 
without a shudderof fearfml ordeal, whieh he 
only tasted for a omiet space. He ‘would scarcely 
imagine the full horroriof that long, long, living ‘tor- 
ture of that drop, drop,dropen the nerves, 
the fearful punctuality of its fall, the gradual fevor- 
ing and maddening of the senses as time went on. 

But it-ceased with ‘him at last. as that 
kept him under its\influence were and the 
was at length conducted back to the chamber fram 
— he.had come ander the tutelage.of his gloomy 
guards. 

Once more hestood in view of ‘the three onceagain 
ranged in dark power behind ‘the “terrible tribupal, 
and the voice which had now dest some of its stom- 
ness sounded in his’ ears. 

‘SJuan De Castro, welcome. You have endared 
the three trials witlr the bravery and firmness that 
should be the characteristics of a man who will k@ep 





infliction of 
have had a foretaste. Bring hither the necess 
forms,” 0 had’ 


whatever its real quivering} 
into that living tomb, band in 


It is for | and 


Itwas a fearful prospect to lie there alone, un- E 
pitied, starving, and in darkness, till death came as 


Bre the dark figures again stood-at the side of the 
vant in had regammed in degme their 
temdinos of visions ie ack ws co te 
terly : hope- some 

- Yan =e there ?”’ i . eae 

“ e8. he replied 
voice should belie the Saran ty Se steadiness wits spirit, 


of the globe, be able to escape the personal and final 
tortures and death of which you 


he said, turning tothe — 
bring the young man from the prison 
They were aghastly array, and the book that was 


e | brought and the oath that was dictated “were awe- 
and fearf 


and 

But Juan scarcely comprehended the full meaning 
of the latter. His mind was well nigh wandering 
with all he had undergone, his brain reeling, and his 
heart faint beyond physical power to endure. 
The words were repeated almost mechanically, 
the signature affixed to a that was given to 
him without the Seo having been even fully 
peruse 
men rose from judgment-like seat, 

to invade had remained in 









heavenet tne 
bf themeancnegain Sand the fashion 


‘ searkd ive 


yealoons, 
am Sustinte the very pitch of 
"hes day’s journal contained the announco- 


ment of some new arrival in the world of fashion, 
and among the last of these paragraphs was the fol- 
lowing 

“The Count Arnheim, Earl of R Chetwodn, and his 
daughter, the Lady ilgiva, arrived Srortenieg eaterday at their 
residence in Grosvenor e regret to learn 
that the, youthful heiress, who last year exoited 
much enthusiam in the beau monde, is in very deli- 
pt dens “th hh that.met th f th 

Such was the met the eyes of the 
,, | fair girl to whown th colacied on the ees after 
their arrival in‘thes her gloonty man- 
sion in the metropolis, 

A fairit smile crossed her lips at the seant grains 
of truth that mingled with the.pomponus flourish 
of the announcement. 

She was changed. There would be: no-doubt of 
that when the eves we oe re ge fainter 
feeb a agen with a melting 

was 2OW a 
sadness that was more touching: if dess dazaling 


her former brillinney. 
= "The anmatred as sho threw down 


o owhiok had | bee avith her 
the paper ayy v4 up 
coffee into the morning-room. it»were only the 


yee bat-it is the heart, the brain, the spirit that 
She had seatcely spoken the words ape 
and father entered with 


her father a bundle of 
letters and cards artis a 
“EE Bh giva ” said “ are well 
enough to read and decide on ull thasovaivilities that 
See, there are about 


ee caaanhd the 
eae loaded lon the table. 


“ate ss iat ‘them with a eareless in- 


‘Gostare that evidently ir- 
titated her fa) 





Now #4 vemains for you to take eteraer 


= Did gou heat ine, Lady Bigiva?’’ he said. ne 
tone 
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aa speak 
Tt will be yo at gen Sa , if yonr strength 
be not tether 1900 it change aut variety. 
x iva, be advised. be rattnal py lors ities 
forthe wild fancies Paeasae 

Hiank Heaven, have been fae igh tot nb se 
any action of mine—you would Ausite ajo alt all 
the brilliant health is Js oy. the 


wk tad of reeonthal pede crossed'thé giri’s 


“ Pather,” ‘she said, “let: he Mage * yA ote 
between us, I would fain observe the du 

child, and not express what I yet cannot but sch of 
resentment and grief, ~I°am: safficiontly a true 


pgs eg the season—te nse her own ¢ 
bard ipl Wa, Now, ot Pope in we ete 

she added, “and: ee 

|| 6 appears ‘co pbk gens emphasis being an Se on 

|| presence that there must something 

| nary about her,” ;; |) 

4 it 8. - = Fog Jealous! I outs A imagine 

1 ine tle fear of any. rival surpassing) 


te ae now, ym Py for an such. nonsense,” 

at Lcertainly’ shalt decline,” > she added, tmaus- | 

ity “T have.an Be ‘objection to such exhibi- 
et atl in the ‘aud among those I know 


Ti oda tua LotRea the time at' the hand. 
bey ite bene in rb n crabbed style 


and the s' of it# 
“Elgiva, do you remember ‘this duchess P: he 


daughter of my race to know: how aah Sek ~ asked, 


suffering I have before me, -Onl 
pte ie mes be rant ito i oe 
mine, or I may ns , 
wonld be wery AM ae wy nen ac pares m aer -o 
‘ss 
The count's eyes hed somemhas 


ae 
R Well, igiva, I donot wish, tobe hard u upon 


though you. cannot ma tty that it has been | have been 


yery mortif re to mo myo 
degrade hor birthed fener be 

e: © her birth an uD 
surd fanoy, pal 1 ‘ill 
matter wi! 
imingling ag entirely in 
you might Otherwise have don 
the fétes and entertainments 
sire you to rea lest there eho be 
in the world the cause of ‘diate 
will therefore be so good as to took. over 
and invitations with me, and. we then 
those to be acve and those declined onthe seore 
of your delicate health and, Tmay add; your betrothal 
to the Prince Charles.” 

“Which will nover be fulfilled till “I have some 
better satisfaction as to the fate of! him who has 
saved my life,’ 
calmness of manner that she‘had of late assumed. 
“ Father, there is too terrible a mystery about his 
and Lena’s disappearance for tert neg Se 
to man -who ve been 
guilty of such a the rae 

“Then I can only tell you, that Prince Charles 
has both in your-presense and-in + owe made the 


child and 
health and 


sf 


most solemn asseveration that gh idea, of 
the time or place or manner in, two 
unfortunate returned the 


count, earnestly. “ Elgiva, whatever may be, your 
prejudices, however you may choose to maligh and 
oubt your father’s wisdom or his love, I.can. at 
least expect credence and confidence from you aa to 
that transaction. Child,” he continued, more sadly 
“it is indeed a terrible punishment for my ‘past 
errors, whatever they 'may have. been; for my tH 
my only child to nef end her credence ‘to me, h 
obedience in the most important matter of her li - 
His voice trembled and eyes moistened as ‘he 
spoke, and Bn in 8 heart was touched in spite of 





herself at evidence ef emotion. 
She wuddealy rose tom her seat; and. with a 
total change of manner cast herself in her father’s 


memory to your ghe: i i 

to his — * But you wot oe 
sire to secure ‘the 
be the victim of 3 cruel: man’s perfidy.; Andi 


- 


agreeable sub; 
decision. I sietig ts 
duct in the matter.” 

And, with a collected. coolness: that gave. her @ 
strange cota ot ghd abokly be began her 
inspectin the mass ~h, her. — 

me of the cards were cast carelessly aside with- | nance 
ont more than momentary tion. 

Others were placed ‘for more deliberate choice, till 
she came to one that appeared to excite more sur- 
Prise and attention. 

“What have Mee Bee | my ‘love?’ asked ‘the 
cme as he perceived she peused ‘in her examina 

“Only a note that is rather .« worded,” 
she said, still inspecting the billet. a from the 
Dachess of San Alva, with an est that 


under | invitation which ave co 
mistaken-—we 


She thought for a moment ere bhé replied’: 


“Tmet so strangers last year, 
I really have wather*a confused: recollastion ot of 
several I saw the season. Still I do 


ae mite thi 


Th 
as oud he mnitered, ‘surely it cannot be the 
same! No, mo ; it was but a wild fancy. 
popainas cingentmoteneinds em 
Lam an idiot to date all from Perhaps it may 
be the daug indaw, or ever'relative of some one 
tno cogen y that name. Elgiva,” heresumed, in 
pee seq hand “in any, case I think you had better 
fof decline ber kindness. fad soot waive your 
scruples petites ort prey; chance of 
ony Nyt ervey mr ey, aye the 
side 
that you 


ei Ausable 


te hesitated. 

“1? You waite renal certainly go, papa,” she “ids 
“bat not.as a-sharerin the cals; I shall ‘go 
Feat 'to'the © party, though ¥ sbodld ‘much pee. 


away: 

gin A in “the ee — angrily; 

dal wow bs Bigiva, id Fe: pe ber "Be, | a 
5 va, my any love, 

an remaining wonee of obedionce ta y, 


cirewmstances and her own duty. 
Yet she shrank from tho exertion thus required of 
— TERE hopes were. in 


ene whe, nd abe nt vi bd ws pr pro oe au | tion 
memory. im. w 
er Diem ch to Loins yy teed 
ra! we ge fa fund of peg sawed bh 
cane was | Ps no! Cr) 
broug’ tap im the very siepalelleabaged keaz 


Nopiaattar eat are ee P you tell-me 
, ant not to ‘pry 
hing, sat tang wait you to ontiliat tien WS 206, 


Ff 


be a too susceptible 
of enfeebled coven Ne and Se 
makes me think so beek trys case, srouldde- | 
sire ro caine Twould it asa favo 
of my only oa sen danger | 
or uneasiness. me 
There was, scarcely a 

earnest, terrible Selo yy and nd Bigot 3 heart told! 
fe Ha a she was in truth rather doing a bitter pe-| 
than indulging in the slightest gaiety in such’ 


| 
8 you will, father,” she said, “as you 
it as @ filial d eng, tensed 
been go’ injured ‘and’ whose ntemory| 
Sere Pes What is the 
next ice oe ‘jn it ?* she asked, with some: 
8. 


duchess. and inquire what she 
of me?” 





requ 
I will take part in some private theatricals or ches 


* Elgiva, do! not-speak-so cruelly,” he returned. 


ed,,“ w er might once have been the | ; 


roe Undeustde bots ‘wndias . the 


It f 
and ‘the girl’s eyes were cast down \as she mused | yield.i 
over the 


of him}: 


to request an interview with |- 


| ter aa something of the kind, in whieh the, fair!) ‘You must know—yon must see—taat tery isa 
|| Dew 


deep if long-buried in my heart that I dare 
it eve Chita: you by sharing it with be $i human be- 

. Child, you fancy you are miserablé and to be 
pied, he said, more pesricnstely than he seldom 
allowed himself to speak, “bat, if you could ‘guess 
| uae one-hundredth part of the agon ¥ that conscience 
and ioe occasion you would think your suffer- 
ob light and bearable endurance, such as. js 
agian Sompared to mine. ‘Now once again’ I 
ol regs west you to complete your sutrifice—if 
it—by ‘appearing not to consider it one. 

Bo eosk and peaceful and bright, as your own na- 
ing, and I can searcely fear that 

i one ¢an > seaikt the fascination you can throw 

around you if you will.” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“ Alas, papa! There is one who is hard and re- 
lentless as iron, whatever might be the Paes ex 
erted over him. Do not flatter yourself that’ l, ot 
| anything ‘save self-interest and‘ ambition, | would 

| avail to overcome any purpose of his. ‘It is but bra- 
bse very and firmness that eanvavail,and that he shall 
tel find panting in your daughter if she be put to 

e 

T “ ale eee an’ exchange of characters in 
and child at that moment. 
ter, even in her submission, appeared 
superior even arly leaany in her humility, while the 

count, with all his years, sageienel ai rity, and 
his, was fain to aeaitot 9 girl he had mer 
ea a her. infamcy as his chil 

here was little more said, save to; arran 
give 8 reply to the invitation ‘thus Sivonen on ies 
quietly pace her task, and with 
caress rese from 
ther .to,leave her for 


foe to ak and, rapmesting Fay in 
ceeded calmly to oxnoute b hor promice 


she pro- 


* 
At th vory — and es mL this seene was 
passing there were two engrosedd withim- 
portant consultations on 8 and retrospects. 


Amice De Castro was neclining:ona iow, pile of 
oushions, which it was, as it seemed her wary onpsign 
so prgten to snd-eiien couch. It might) perhaps be 
one fy ag th nl yn cme thbt, had 
so long been her exp 


neatare and sate A lives. 
Per! it was that which spread so strange a 
mn found the girl to, those who had only 
;mecastomed to more conventional forms and 
manners. 

Even the titled dame who sat ite to her in 
that lexurious boudoir eould not confess and 
im @ measnre! to ibs power, 

co Amiee)’| she aid) “ do you know thatyon will 
have to go through avteary:tagk if you would really 
abine in this: coming festivity ?. It is no easy matter 
bers by heart. and. also ta acquire the spirit and 
te st; ~ of a heroine in one of these te senea- 
you 'to faily.E fdaryour mortification 
=e ‘any. triumph you ean 
te attain. 


eee Ree ep 8 aay wyeeneRRe a wed 


% wt Rlawecpan ashes her-~I mean a Higivat Is 
to act also ?” she inguived, 
“Ido not doubt it. I have a way of! ensuring her 
»/’ replied the Duchess of San Abra 
a hen pou need. ndb oat my failore;’’ said. Amied, 
proudly, 1 could nobeven waste an hour’ ooae sleep 
Seemnnantionts were it.necessary. I' hud rathet 
aio. yield toland fail before that: proud girl.’ 
i LO ee sedroely. avail, it--seems to ime’ 
with) a half-satirical) smile. 
“It einerveiben rather tdnd toruin your beauty aad blight 
every ichance of brilliancy: or success. Howove?, 
if you give pp. yout whole mind to it, ant areas 


a : 


| lovely and graceful in ‘ Bivira’ as: you, ard ix our 


| Own proper charaoter, I do not‘think there will! be 
| ainch to fear?’ 
* My own character |” said thegiti, scort- 
fully.“ Ibie ult :te'decidd what is;my real 


position © Am Iw gipsy girl, a highsborn maidin, 
for a bride eleat—which, my kind duenna ?’”’ 

/ Tune willishow; Amioo, ”” eetarmed! the duchess, 
almly. “ But much will,.de am@ on yourself) inuch 
swill hang.on the eventé of this season, on’tae tas- 


such || <ination and the power that you can exert overiimn 


whom -you love and who you desire te Juve) you. 
aeleantaaoe tae win ——— you ‘have 
mlveady, caught for your admirer and your stare, tle 
ffutwre Mavchioness of Kaston might well bid deii- 
-ance to the strife:of: envious tongues or tie cuu- 
tempt of the proudest.” 

* Bubit is notso,’ Edo not love him, I will never 
coe happy if ‘he whan I do desire for my \husba.al oe 
-taken ‘by another.’ 
© “ Butit shall not beyitshall not’ be,” eagerly aa- 
the duchess, ‘only exert yourseif, uniy 


terrupted 
demands. |:be what you are capable lof being, and them thize 


to surpass you 
of any human beng. 





bape one who would be likely 
din the opinion orcthe/atfestions 
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' Then you have decided, haye you, on under- 

taking the character’: you will not fear the talent or 
the Saas or education of your rival ?” she resumed, 
quietly. 

“No,” said the girl, proudly. “ No, there need be 
no fear where there are a 8 will and a warm 
heart. Rely onme. The prize 8 be mine, the 
palm awarded to me by the most critical of tongues. 
"ee Ah,” she added, clasping her hands eagerly. ‘If 
it she do dut come, if she do but give me the chance 
ia of surpassing her in all that she most boasts of pos- 


Fi sessing.” 

) Even as she spoke the words a servant entered 
Ki the room with a scented billet on a salver, 

The duchess glanced at the crest and then hastily 
4 tore open the missive, 


“Yes,” sho said. “Beat rest, The Lady Elgiva 
i$ has accepted my invitation, and we shall'soon have 
M the opportunity of testing the powers of the peeress 
and the peasant, the patrician and the ara 
maiden, for love and war.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOPS, 

Tue hop ig a perennial, but to prepare the’ plants 

for a new ground or“ en,” as these plantations 
are generally called, the young shoots are taken off 
the old roots and planted in beds prepared for their 
reception, so as to establish the plants previously to 
their being transplanted to the hop-garden itself. 
When thus transplanted they are placed usually in 
threes, that is, three plants together in a triangular 
form, leaving about six inches between each plant. 
These groups of three are arranged in rows usually 
about six feet apart, the groups in each row alter- 
ut nating with those in the adjoining row. : 
’ The appearance of an English hop-garden, when 
the plants are fully grown, cannot be likened to 
any other branch of British culture. Indeed, it has 
frequently been compared to the aspect of the 
vineyards of Southern .Europe, as much from the 
cesemblance of the habits of the two plants as from 
the similarity of the mode of gathering the fruit. 

The hop frequently requires some little care and 
attention to secure the perfect fertilization of the 
flowers, the plants being dicecious—that is, the male 


: and female flowers growing on separate plants. The 
ui 


a ok vreeee * wos > 
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male or pollen-bearing ones are therefore frequently 
wn with the females, so as to ensure a perfect 
Jopregnation ; for ‘where there is an abundant 
“supply of pollen thé‘hops are more plentifully pro- 
yo | and a finer kind is the result. 

The effects of insect agency in fertilizing flowers, 
by carrying pollen from one plant to another, is well 
exemplified in the hop. Some planters, whose sur. 
rounding hedges are filled with the wild hop, which 
is always the barren or male. plant, trust to the 
dsombined assistance of insects and the wind in 
dissemi“iating the pollen from the wild to the eul- 
tivated plants. 

The difference between the male and female 
flowers is that the former are in loose drooping 
= and the latter in close catkins or cones, 

orming the hops of commerce ; these cones are com- 
, sed of a series of imbricated scales, each scale 
se at its base two inconspicuous ‘flowers. 
There are other botanical distinctions: too technical 
fi to enter on here, ! 

4 Many varieties of hops are known in. commerce, 
but the principal kinds in cultivation are “ Gold- 
; ings,” “ white bines,”’ :” “ Jones’s,” and 

| * Colgates.’’ ‘The first of these are of the choicest 

flavour, and are used chiefly for pale and strong ales. 
ee E White bines are also of a fine flavour, and of great 
: strength, and are used for pooping ales. Grapes 
, and Jones’s are used for a similar purpose ; while 
ad Colgates are usually of a coarser, stronger flavour, 
and are used mostly for the rougher kinds of ales, as 

well as for porter and stout. 

Johnston in his “* Chemistry of Common Life ”’ 
says, ‘‘ Though the specific action of each of the 
chemical principles contained in the hop flower has 
not been very well ascertained, the united action of 
all of them together is well known. ; The tinctures 

i and extracts of hops which we use in medicine and 
introduce into our beers contain them all; so that 
all the virtues of the hop, in whichever of the ingre- 
dients it resides, are present in them in a greater or 
less degree. Hence well-hopped beer is aroma- 
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degree narcotic, sedative, and provocative of sleep. 
The hop also aids in clarifying malt liquors, assists 
the fermentation before all the sugar is converted 
into alcohol, and thus enables them to be kept with- 
out turning sour,” 

The bitter, aromatic property of the hop is due 
toa yellow resinous substance, which covers the 
scales and contaius an active principle called “ Lu- 


ta 


sen Hop flowers, upon. distillation, have also 
n found to contain about eight per cent. of vola- 
tile oil; it is to the escape of: this volatile narcotic 
property that the hop has been recommended for 
stufling pillows for the sake.of producing sleep. It 


} } tic, tonic, soothing, tranquillizing, and in a slight 
7 





‘is said that t bee Hoe Rom epianoiti 
er hop-pillo 2 


to George ; and it is nota remark- 


able that they should again have been 


had recourse 
to in the late severe illness of the Prince of Wales. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Lii0m AurAtum.—M. Pynaert says that the 
perfume of the flower of Lilium Auratum is obnoxi- 
ous to flies, which are rendered inert by it, and which 
disappear from a room in somewhat less than half 
at hour after the introduction of a bloom of this 
noble lily into it, Will some one try it? 

Tue INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLE PERFUMES.—An 
Italian professor has made researches which lead him 
to assert that vegetable perfumes exercise a health- 
{nl influence on the atmosphere, converting its oxygen 
into ozone, and thus increasing its oxidizing influ. 
ence, The essences that develope the largest quan- 
tity of ozone are those of Cherry Laurel, Cloves, 
Lavender, Mint, Juniper, Lemons, Feunel and Ber- 
gamot ; those that give it in less quantity are Anise, 
Nutmeg, Cajeput, and Thyme; The flowers of the 
Nareissus, Hyacinth, Mignonette, Heliotrope, aud 
Lily of the Valley develope ozoné in closed vessels. 
Flowers destitute of perfume do not develope it, and 
those which have but slight perfume develope it only 
in smal] quantities. Asa corollary from these facts 
the prof r ds the use of flowers in marshy 
districts, and in places infested with animal emana- 
tions, as the powerful oxidizing influence of ozone 
may destroy them, The inhabitants of such regions 
should surround their houses with beds of the most 
odorous flowers. 

CHLOROFORM AMONG THE CHINEsE.—According 
to a réputed discovery by M. Stanislaus Julien, it ap- 
pears that, so far back as the third century of our 
era, the Chinese were in possession of an ansesthetic 
agent which they employed in the same manner as we 
use chlorform and ether for producing insensibility 
during surgical operations. A description of this was 
discovered by M. Julien in a work preserved in the 
“ Bibliotbéque Nationale ”-—called “ Kou-kini-tong,” 
or a “ General Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Medicines "—which appears to have been pnblished 
in the sixteenth century. | Ina biographical notice 
of Hoa-tho—who flourished under the. dynasty of 
Wei, between the years 220 and 230 of our era—it is 
stated that he gave the sick a preparation of chanvre 
(Ma-yo), who in a few moments became as insensible 
as one plunged in. drunkenness or deprived of life ; 
then, according to the case, he made incisions, am- 
putations, and the like, ‘ After. a: certain number of 
days the patient found himself re-established, without 
having experienced during the operation the slightest 
pain, Itappears from ‘the biography'of Han that 
this-chanvre was prepared by boiling and distillation. 

RoLure or Sures.—The following is ® mode of 
recording the rolling of a ship in a seaway, indicating 
also the form of the waves:—A revolving cylinder, 
covered with paper and turned by clockwork, receives 
the marks made by several pens. One of these pens 
records time, jerks being given to it by an exact clock, 
Thé’apparatus being placed at the centre of gravity 
ofthe ship, a pendulum oscillating in a plane traus- 
versely with the keel records continuously by a 
second pén the angles which the ship at each moment 
makes with the mean or effective surfaceof the wave. 
Another pen, actuated by a rocking arm, kept level 
by. an observer on deck, and being pointed to the 
horizon, records by a third pen the angle the ship 
makes with the horizon, From the records thus ob- 
tained the amount of rolling of the ship may be at 
once shown, and the form of the wave could be easily 
worked out graphically, Anapparatus has also been 
completed in which is employed a heavy stationary 
wheel so delicately supported as motito receive any 
rotation from the motion of. the'ship.. This wheel, 
placed transversely inthe ship will remain still with- 
out rotating, and thus supply the place of the horizon- 
tal bar above described, held level by the observer on 
deck. 

A New VENTILATION FoR RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 
~The Queen’s saloon carriage on the London and 
North-Western Railway has had affixed to it a new 
description of ventilator. Outside the carriage 
nothing strange is noticeable beyond three little 
projectors on the roof right over where the lamps 
are generally let in. These protuberances are what 
are called the caps of the ventilator. The move- 
ment of the train causes them to work and keep up 
a thorough ventilation inside each carriage to which it 
is affixed. The arrangement in the interior of the roof 
of the carriage is nothing more than an ornamental 
grating. Between the grating and the cap outside 
there is a cavity forthe lamp. The cap is so con- 
structed that ingress to wind and rain is wholly pre- 
vented. The cap rotates without noise, and by an 
ingenious mechanical arrangement creates an up- 
ward current which carries away all impure gases 











that may be generated. This obviates the necessity 
of opening the windows of railway carriages in 
damp and cold weather—the only resource one now 
has to the offensive and deleterious atmo. 
Ea ‘too often’ jes railway carriages. 
evatiy arrange le appliance can be fixed 
upon any railway carriage without disturbing pre- 
sent arrangements, Itimproves some of them, for 
being placed over the eye the ventilator supplies 
them with air, so that their illaminating power is 
maintained whatever may be the state of the-weather. 
tees Node of imalny re prog Mo la agg 
8, of v etc., as.railwa; , 
Exzcrric Rarmway Brake.—An pe a has 
recently been made.at the Bow Station of the North 
London Railway of a new railway brake, in which 
electricity is the chief agent. The new’ brake is the 
invention of a gentleman named Olmstead, and ap- 
pears to have been worked with success on some of 
the United States railways. | The electric arrange- 
ment is as follows:—A horizontal swing shaft is 
placed within the car-truck parallel with the car- 
axle, on which shaft is. aioose shell-puily, Te. 
ceives motion from the car-axle against which it 
rests. . Within the loose pully isa fixed pully keyed 
on the swing shaft. On the face of the fixed pully 
are two powerfal electro magnets, each capable of 
sustaining 300 pounds, 80 that their combined force 
is 600 pounds. These are connected by wires with a 
battery on the car, each car having its separate bat- 
tery. A chain extends from the swing shaft to the 
brake lever. On the ‘locomotive or van is a large 
Highton’s battery. ‘ An ordinary telegraphic wire ex- 
tends the whole length of the train underneath the 
carriages connected with each brake, and connected 
between the carriages by a simple device arranged 
instantaneously, On the locomotive or van a key- 
board, by means of which the guard or driver can 
apply the electricity to the whole of the train at once, 
is placed—the wires connecting the batteries in each 
separate carriage, The wires extend to a key-board 
attached to. the ceiling of the car, and the electric con- 
nection is made at this point by a simple lever or key 
worked by the beli-cord, On pulling the cord, or by 
the breaking of the coupling, the electric circuit is 
made and the magnets draw the loose and fixed 
pully together, whereupon the swing shaft winds up 
the brake chain, and the brakes operate on the whe: ls 
and stop the train. The invention was tried by 
General W. B. Chapin, the agent to the “ Electric 
Car Brake” in this country, between Bow and Pop- 
lar, and it appeared to work, as far as that short 
journey would permit one to judge, satisfactorily, 
The experiment will be repeated on # larger scale in 
a short time, ‘ i 





Epvcarion In Spary.—Some years ago there was 
a legend about that Noah had been permitted to re- 
visit the earth. He wandered about from country to 
country, ill at ease in each of them, Nothing was 
natural—nothing was as it used to be, Steamboats 
and railroads, telegraph wires and lucifer matches, 
with a thousand other innovations, met him at every 
turn. The legend says at length he reached Spain ; 
then the sadness of his countenance changed, his 
eyes sparkled with delight, and, in the exuberance ot 
his joy, he threw up his. hat, and thanked Heaven 
that there was one country which remained just as 
he had left, it, 

Discovery oF Tomss.—In the commune of Hard- 
thausen, about a league from Hagenan, some highly 
interesting tombs haye been recently opened, which 
are supposed to be Celtic, Among them is one which 
contains most probably the remains of a chieftain. 
The head lay on a pillow of -bark, and the breast and 
shoulders were pressed in by the planks containing 
the skeleton, which was loaded with ornaments. 
Round the neck were rings, and on the arins were 
bracelets, while rings were also found encircling the 
bones of the fingers... Rings also encircled the 
thighs and legs, and about the head were numerous 
pins, which had served as ornaments for the hair. 
On the breast was ‘an oval copper-plate, on which 
lay a number of ‘nuts in excellent preservation, and 
two nuts were found pushed in between the teeth. 

Errects oF Dirrerent STiMULANTS.—The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a paragraph found in the 
writings of Professor Von Liebig, the distinguished 
German chemist :—“ The white wines are hurtful to 
the nervous system, causing trembling, confusion of 
language, and convulsions. The stronger wines, 
such as champagne, rise quickly to the head, but their 
effects are only of short duration, Sherry and strong 
cider are more quickly intoxicating than the gene- 
rality of wines, and they bave.a peculiar influenceon 
the gastric juices of the stomach., ‘The intoxication 
of beer is heavy and dull, but its use does not hinder 
the drinker from, gaining flesh. ‘Che drinkers of 
whisky aud. brandy are going to certain death, Red 
wine is. the least hurtful, and, in some cases, really 
beneficial,” i 
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bye, and he will help youto find him. I will dress you 
new, and then ring for breakfast.” _, anti 

“Oh, ma’am, you are so goodtome. I'll put you 
joto my prayers every da i ou'll let me.” 

“You may indeed, darling, for I peed prayers if 
any one does. _ Come—here isa new dress for 

u.”” ~ ; > 

“ For me—this nice dress for me, ma’am?” cried 
the child, delight in her young eyes, 

“Yes,dear. I amglad you likeit.” 

“ Oh, so much, ma’am ; but I'll never dare to wear it 
where [live,. They'll take it from me, and sell itfor 
gin, like they did the warm blanket.a good missionary, 
gave to grandma to keep her warm 0’ nights,” 

“My poor child, Mr. Talmage and my father will 
have you and your grandparents moved into a betier 
home, | hope, before the sun of this day sets. Letme 
get this dress on, and then Mary will wash you and 
comb your hair.” % 

“Thank you, ma’am, I can do that for myself. I’ve 
had to, for grandma can’t. How she'll miss me thi 
morning! I am so afraid they’re hungry.. There 
wasn’t but a little piece of bread left when I went out 
to carry a basket for Mr, Bellamy. *T was doing that 
I got lost. He is our landlord,’ ; 

While the artless child thus rattled on Mrs. Zane 
was putting on her new dress, and now, having fin- 
ished, she rang for Mary. 

“Oh, ma’am, surely you are ill!” cried the ser- 
vant as she entered the room. “ You're as white as 
a ghost, and the eyes are sunk in your head till they 
look black as the night.” +e 

“Never mind, I am only tired, Mary. I sat up late 
waiting for Mr. Zane.” 

“The brute to keep an angel like you up and wait- 
ng: i 

“Mary! never—never dare to speak in such a 
manuer of my husband, or I shall certainly discharge 


“Oh, missis, don’t speak that way to me.who would 
die fur you. But I couldn’t help breaking out to see 
yousuffering, and know who didit!” . 

“T know 70 meant well, Mary, and I excuse you 
this time. But you must remember that Mr, 
is my husband, whatever he does, Gentlemen 
now-a-days do mapy things which we have tobe 
blind to.” 

“ You’re right, ma’am ; but, if we’re blind, we can't 
be deaf to the voice of reason, can we?” 

Mrs. Zane made.no reply, but told her to take 
Nellie down and give her some breakfast, 

“Shall I bring you nothing, ma’am ?” 

“You would have bard work to do that, Mary. 
You can bring me ‘something.’ “A cup of coffee— 
that is all.” 

Pg Mrs. Zane tried to smile, but failed in the 
etort. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was a tumble-down-looking public-house in 
one of the lowest localities in London, which Peter 
Bellamy occupied—a building that had not felt paiut 
for fully half a century, with but few panes of glass, 
but plenty of rags in the windows; however as he let 
out all but the bar, where he sold his “fine im- 
ported ” gins, brandies and whiskics, he cared little 
about repairing it. 

Mr. Bellamy needed ‘no sign when he stood in his 
own doorway. His six feet of muscular humanity 
was topped with a head of the bull-dog order, his 
face purple with the tints produced by the beverages 
which he used as well as sold, ; 

On the morning following the day when the events 
occurred already noted in our story Mr, Bellawp 
was standing in the doorway, talking to a woman of 
his own class, who had been trying to borrow six- 
pence of him. 

“ Sure, Mister Bellamy, it’s the luck I’ll have, 
for I dreamed of two black cats and a white mouse, 
and that manes twenty-one 1 know. Lind me six- 
pence jist and I’]| pay ye that and the owld score next 
wake. Oh, Peter dear, can’t ye be asy, standin’ there 
as straight as.e steeple and as bloumin’ asa holyhock 
in the garden, If ye’ll not lind, me the sixpence, 
jist trate me for the sake of our owld acquaintance.” 

“Not a penny, I say, till ye pay me what'ye owe 
now,” replied the ungallant Peter. ‘ What, d’ye 
want pow, old man?” 

The last question was addressed to a very old but, 
in spite of his threadbare clothes, respectable-looking 
man, who crept down the broken stairs from the, 
Upper part of the house, and now steod with . bent 
form, partially supported.by a.cane in ong hand while 
he rested the other on a barrel by the door, 

“If you please my little Nellie, my deur grand- 
daughier—have you heard of her to-day? She went 
on an errand for you yesterday, and we've not seen 
her siuce.” , 

“ What is she to me?” 

“She may be nothing to.you, sir, but she is all the 
world to ~,” 
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““ Well, then, there she is, comin’ this. way.,with a 
swell cove leadin’ her by the hand, Maybe he’s set 
money, and will want.a taste of my whisky to 
away the smell of the gutters,” 

“ Oh, Nellie, Nellie, darling ;. where have yon been? 
We were so afraid you had got lost or stolen!” cried 
the old man, tottering forward to meet the child, 
who, came, Jed by the friendly band of Mr. Tal ; 

‘“«T was lost, dear, grandpa, but this kind patos 
man found me and took me to a nice ladyy who. kept 
me all night and gave me 4 nice new dress, See, I 
have iton. And here is a basket full of bread and 
meat and cake for you and grandma—and this gentle- 
man is going to take you toa nice new. home away 
from our damp, nasty attic.” é 3 

“ What’sthat you'resayin’? Would you leave these 
quarters? I'd like to see you doit. It’s on a door 
ye’d be carried, ’'mthinkin’!” cried Bellamy, angrily. 

, “My good friend, you will oblige me by. standing 

aside while [ visit this child’s grandmother,” said Mr. 

Talmage, seeing the huge form of the landlord planted, 
irectly in his way... ., 

“Stand aside? Isit that youmean, and me on my 
one property ? Stand aside for the likes of you, in- 

eed}? 


“Yes, for | wish to get out of this foul atmosphere 
as soon as I can.” 

“ Sooner than you like, maybe, for if I give one 
yell to the boys here they’ll not: leave a rag on, 
ye,or a bawbee to jingle in yer, pockets, , Maybe, 
though, ye'll behave like a gentleman.and treat, the, 
crowd!” : Agretbotgnan tay 

For a crowd of ragged, blear-eyed, wickedtlook- 
ing men and women had closed in arc e. party, 

“ Never—I despise strong.drink and those, who 
use it, or sell it!” said the braye Qhristian gentle- 
man, turning with undaunted face towards the people, 
who glowered on Lim as fiends might look upon a 
saint. ooh mid? ° 
“At him, boys—at him and. strip off his , fine 
feathers !” cried the angry landlord, . ‘Teach him 
what our street ig !” ld. a 

“ Hands off, vile ragamuffins !” shouted. lively 
little man, well but plainly dressed, who, came rush- 
ing to the spot. Know you,no better than to.offer 
violence to the minister of Heaven? Off to: your 
dens, before my friend, Superintendent Simmons, gets 
here with the police!” ' 

The crowd, more alarmed perhaps by the name 
just uttered than anything else, did scatter in a hurry, 
while Peter Bellamy slunk away, iuto his den to 
fortify himself with another drink before he renewed 
his warfare. 

*T thank you, Brother Merritt, for your timely in- 
terference !” said Mr. Talmage, warmly,as he grasped 
the hand of thenew comer. “I do believe those 
rascals would have obeyed the wishes of the unprin- 
cipled man who has fled into his house,” 

“Yes—most likely they would have. fallen upon 
you !” said the brave little man, himself a minister, 
“but I was on band, and like David of old I would 
have smitten the Philistines right.and left... But the 
weapon of Sampson, a little jawbone, did just ag well 
you see. And now what more canJ du for you, for 
I know you are on some good mission or you would 
not be here?” 

“ Thauk you. I wish to remove a,couple of old 
people and this little girlto apartments which Mr, 
Evart Evarts has kindly given free, for their use in 
one of his houses ina good locality.” ‘ 

“ He is a good manand a true Christian, I will 
gladly help you—but hark !—hear that terrible cry !, 
I must go and see if I can save life!” 

And the good little man rushed into a shanty near 
at hand, whence came the fearful cry of “ Murder!” 
shrieked out shrilly in a woman's voice. 


(To be continued.) 








Prorosep Society or MATCH MANUFACTURERS. 
—A meeting of the principal manufacturers of yesu- 
vians and lucifer matches in the metropolis was held 
the other day with the view of forming au amalga- 
mated society, the objects of which will be to obtain 
a better price |for, their goods, to enable masters to 
meet aa and to establish a mixed uniform price, 
for goods throughout the trade... 

Tue STANDARDS TAKEN BY NaPoLEon I.—The 
Univers has remarked that.as the trophies of the 
wars of Napoleon I, are not to.be seen at the Inva- 
lides they have probably been restored to the Ger- 
mans, In reply to this the Paris correspondent of the, 
Jontnendigncs Belge writes that on the night of the 
30th March, 1814, the 1,500 or 1,600 banners which 
hung under the dome. of the Invalides were taken 
down, and formed into a pile in the courtyard. , The 
banners, with their, lances, surmounted by, Russian, 
Prussian, and Austrian eagles, were set on fire, and 
upon them. were thrown other trophies, such as the 
sword and regal insignia. of Frederick;.the Great, 
‘The ashes of this pile were soon swept up aud 








thrown into the Seine. Next day, when, after the 
entry of the allies, a Russian officer came to see the 
banners, General Darmaud showed him the. place 
where they had heen, and told him they had been 
burned on the previous night, 








THE CONSTRUCTION AND COST OF RAILWAYS. 

TUNNELS are avoided jas far as possible,’ for,’ be- 
sides their costliness, they, if long, necessitate the 
constant use of lamps.in the carriages. They are 
made only when the excavations would be more than 
60 feet in depth, or when land proprietors force their 
adoption, in order to spare the amenity of grounds 
near a mansion. For this latter reason some short 
tunnels are known to have cost railway companies as 
much as 50,0001. The execution of underground 
railways in the métropolis has offered examples of 
tunnelling more extensive than were previously 
known in England, and at the same time popularized 
a method of subterranean transit almost as marvel- 
lous as anything in the way of viaducts across wide 
and profound chasins. ; 

As regards viaducts, they cgnsist of stone bridges 
of handsome architecture, or, as commonly of malle- 
able iron girders of various forms set in stone piers. 
In the construction of these stone and irou viaducts 
there is a gtowing boldness of, conception, arising 
not only from the sucaess of the famed railway, via- 
Guote across the Menai Straits, the river Tamar, and 
the St, Lawrence, but from the greater experience 
and skill of br, rus 

Owing to. thé obstructions offered by land-owners, 
and their excessive claims for amenity damages, also 
the opposition of rival companies, the ¢ost of rail- 
ways was at one time yery much greater than it is 
at present, The éxpenditure incurred in securing 
legislative authority to construct railways was like- 
wise enormous. The parliamentary cost of the 
Brighton Railway averaged 4,8067, per mile, of the 
Manchester and Birmingham 5,1902. per mile, and of 
the Blackwall 14,4147. per mile, The cost of carrying 
the Liverpool and Marchester line was 27,0001. It 
hag been shown that the solicitor’s bill for the South- 
Eastern Railway contained 10,000 folios, and 
amounted to. 240,000. These few facts, however, 
afford but a feeble idea of the reckless wastefulness 
of capital on railway undertakings ; it is universal 
allowed that, under a better policy, not only a muc 
better railway system mi ht Have been provided 
but a saving effected of at least fifty millions. 

In.ordinary cases railways with a double line are 
constracted in England at the cost of 12,0001, per 
mile, station-houses, signals, and all other fixed tient 
included. Single lines are made at perhaps a fourth 
less, but nowhere in the United Kingdom have they 
been executed so economically as in Scotland. There 
some single lines have cost for land and everything 
not more than about 5,0001. per mile—such economy, 
however, being greatly due:to the fact that the under- 
takings were promoted wid’ watched over, by bodies 
of land proprietors deeply interested in restyaining 
expenditure, Of these cheap Scotch lines a good 
example is offered by the Peebles Railway (practi- 
cally a branch of the North British), extending to 18} 
miles, the entire cost of which, ‘land and station- 
houses included, was about 95,000/, The cost of roll- 
ing stock was additional. 

Every railway, great or small, is at a considerable 
expense in keeping the line in rl working order, 
for which purpose a staff of officials is required, 
Besides, a general superintendent there is an effeo- 
‘tive staff of ‘‘ plate layers,” whose duty it isto watch 
over the permanent way, to make small repairs, and 
to report to the ,superintendent if. anything is 
seriously deranged. .. The number of plate-layers on 
a good piece of road should not exceed three men 
to each two miles, . To stimulate their vigilance a 
reward of 5s. is on some lines given for every 
‘broken rail that is, promptly discovered. Plate- 
layers’ cottages are erected at convenient, distances 
along the.railway. In some instances the cottage 
adjoins a level crossing, at which gates have to be 
kept shut across the line to admit the passage ofcarts, 
horses, etc., and opened only when trains give the 
sigual of approach ; in such cases (mostly on sinall 
lines, where economy is studied) the plate-layer's 


wife is constituted “ gate-keeper.” Latterly, Parlia- _ 


ment has been reluctant to allow level crossings ;,and 
these.are now chiefly confined to bye-ways or parish 
roads with little geueral traffic. 


—— ee 





Baron Roruscuixp has, it is said, purchased East 
Lee House, East Cowes, for 8,000/., and that he intends 
to make it the head-quarters of anew yachtclub. 

Discovery or RoMAN REMAINS IN GLOUCESTER. 
Some. interesting Roman remains have been brougat 
to light on the premises, of Mr. Rumsey, of South- 
gate Street, An excavation had to be made in the 
cellar, and at a depth of about 10 it, from the suriace 
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of the footway’ the workmen came mpon the border 
of'a tesselated pavement. The tésserw are ‘of white 
and black, first in bands and text worked in a de- 
sign like that of: carpenter’s'square. The floor is 
in excellent preservation. The pavement’ ts laid 
parallel to the street, ae-it mow exists, 





THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_.>——_ 
CHAPTER X. 
T’ll make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate. Macbeth. 

Tne moat of Castle Connor on the south-western 
side extetided to a considerable width, formipg an 
ifregilarly shaped lake, fed by two or three moun- 
tain btooks, and emptied by the stream that watered 
the talley. 

This body of water stretched away towards the 
monastery and to the foot of a mountain slope, on 
which stood a convent, hidden by trees, 

Across this lakelet, now slightly ruffled by the 
night. breeze, Theresa bol: steered her course, 
Briskiy they bounded’ slong, for the skiff was light, 
and Theresa, trained iu the mountsin excursions with’ 
tbe princess, was a strong and.éxpert rowér. Their 
course was purposeless, for when she asked her this- 
tress for directions, the.ever-recurring answer Was: 

“On! Anywhere !—bat on!” 

At length the night wind freshened, the rippling 
waters began’ to heave, light, fleecy clonds drifted at 
intervals across the sky, making the moonlight wild’ 
and fitful in‘its-éffects. ‘The scene around be- 
came thore gloomy and lonely. Castle Connor was a 
shaptless, indjstinct mass, and the whife tents upon 
the plain looked like gravestones, with glowworms 
cotty shitting here and there between, while the 
faint sonnds- and’ flashing as of such parties as 





were yet eugaged in me i, ve the idea of a, 
midnight dance of ghouls, wi Riekering corpse- | 


lights. ‘Still the command of the princess was : 
“On, on! Anywhere, so it/be onwards!” } 
Suddenhy, ag they were nearing the farther shore, , 
tbe solemn yotes of the monastery bell ose upon the, 
air, and swept ego fl over the water, and simul- 
taneously, a Tighter, wilder peal ¢aunded in symphony 
from the convent on the mountain side. the 
ed Ress organ ved rn pies we ref the wae ; 
sw emulously apin iduight hy; ing, 
the wholé af}mosphere with solemp, sooth ee ated 
But ndt to these heavenly sounds did the 
Eve O'Connor incline} for; nearer and clearer, ftom 
the wooded bank of the lake, came the wild notes of 
the harp heard that night before. avd the same 
mournfully musical voice sang : 
‘* Maiden, haste! the midnight hour 
‘Bounds from Cona’s mossy tower ; 
Bearded monk and sister pale 
Now the ear-of Heaven assail, 
Dress swellings 
Tgaus sw — 
Let them chant their sin-born wail { 
“But wouldst thou the future prave ? 
Wouldst thou know the fate of love? 
poy ean pee all the fortunes trace 


Of the fairy's haunted well !’” 

“Oh, princess, létus go’back !' {tis anearthly! It 
is ttuholy!” whispered Theresa, with chattering 
tevth, as the strain died away. 

But her mistress sat like one rapt, gazing fixedly 
at the part of the shore whence the voice lad pro- 
c ; 
Aftera pause the music sounded again, bat this 
time uo voice accompanied it. It wae a wild, plead- 
ing sound, becoming lower and lower, dying aavay in ° 
the distance, and, as if decided ‘by this, the’ princess’ 
started cagerly from her trance anti bent forward: 

“TI will follow it. Row to the shore, Theresa. 
Hasten! ‘The bells have ceased, afd we may miss 
it. Lam unhappy, Theresa, véery-unhsppy. Better 
unravel at once this mystery. Do not speak! It is 
my fate, and I must yield to it. Be not afraid; no 
barm can-reach the pure in heart, ‘Hasten, Theresa, 
hasten! A ‘terrible foreboding is upon me, and afear 
seizes me that I shall be too late, Rather than that 
I will dare.all danger.” 

The trembling, awe-stricken girl propeled the skiff 
to the shore, and they got out and pulled it up ow the’ 
strand. The spot on which they landed was high ‘ 
and grassy, the glade stretching down to within a 
few yards of the bank. Ata little distance the trick- 
ling-of water was heard, telling where one of ‘the 
mountain rills fell into the castle lake, 

The bright moonlight shone on the gray trunks 
and sheeny foliage of the outer treés, aud darted in 
pale-silver pencillings into the leafy aisles, but iv the 
tarther depths all seemed black and frightsome. 

The wind whispered softly’ amoug the trees, but 


ear oF 


| \light that hed ocgasio 


itt ae chant, and the tipple of’ the ‘lake 
th#t sounded’on the beach’ like'the distant babble ‘of 
children, they ‘heard the weird tihkle of the-harp, 
seemingly far, far before them it’ the gloomy 


Mar Come hetoaar” said the princess, takiog 
‘Come, Theresa,’ aking her 
nion by'the hand, and het own shook when she 
felt how cold and ‘trembling it was, “Do not fear, 
deat’ girl! nq harm will come‘to'us. “Heaven will 
Of, aie hy ‘tempt its mercy?” whiepered 

“Oh, mistress, wh’ ts . 
| the girl, almost inaudibl y " 

“T cannot tefl, Theresa; T cannot resist, suid ‘the 
| princess, in‘a'tone not ‘mnch firmer than her atten 
dant’s, “I know—I feel that something dteatifal ‘fs 
\coming. The balelight is before me—there—thore 
in’ the forest depths it glows 'to lead'me on! Come 
come; we linger ; let us follow ft.” 

With trembling Hmbs and slow: steps thty entered 
the glade, their hened shadows going before 
them on ‘the moonlit forest path like ghostly guides, 
{The night wind fluttered the lesveg and turmured 
among the gnarled’ boles’ of ‘the ‘trees, causing that 
strange‘sound which one seems to feel rather than 
hear, that oppressive hush, that noisy silence which 


seems like the whispering of giants above him, though’ 


\through it'the sli undsual sound, the breuking 
‘of a twig, the falling of 4 Teaf, is audible, | 
The two quaking girls: stole slowly aldng, hand. 


im hand, like the babes iw the wood, starting et every 


the reflections of their overstrained eyes dancing be- 
\fore thent ih fiery rings it the darkuess. 


\guiding shadows had been swallowed up in thegeneral’ 
\gloom, through’ which the nearest trunks were but 
\dimly ste, and they paused, loth to leave the light 
\for this doubtful darkness. 


\clingiog’it-affright ‘to her. trem 
rustling sound broke through the forest . 
ithey wete aware’ that’ some (ing ‘ied. flitted before 
\thenr and was gone, 

Tt'waxs go sudden, 80 noiseless, so indistinct, thaftt 
looked ‘less like the passaxe of a figure than the com- 
\motion of ?mpalpable darkness itself... While their’ 
jbreathing was suspended, and the ‘trémor stilt upon’ 


\with the coustantly ug strait : 
“ to. weave the m 

At the fairy’s Leunted set ; 
Eva, 4s if irresistibly, drawn forward by’ the sonnd, 
itightened*her clasp upon her companion’s hand and 
/hurried on with-swift steps, ging faster’ in the al- 
jmost impenetrable gtoom. thau she had Gone with the 
{moonlight ‘to, guide and’encowrage ber, And now, 
ithough wie brent see nothing, they ‘felt that there 
was a something—a breathing presence near them— 
\nearer than the music asemed to be — ig them on. 
The glade became uarrower, less free from under- 
\growth, darker’an(d’ more intricate. Phe chequered 
twigkled overhgad was no 
\longer seen, the mournful gusts of wind were more, 


nent. 

Occasionally the flutter of a frightened bitd startled’ 
ithem, or the eyes of a rabbit gleamed’ through’ the 
gloom for an ingtant, then disa; “with « bound-- 
ing crash, Then the tore uneven 
jand ascended slightly. The murmur’ of watprs fell 


jwhile the dripping-of dew'from leaf to leaf‘ sounded 
like the patter of fairy feet rushing over'the foliage. 

Still, through all, they heard the guiding tinkle and 
felt the leading presence before them, 

“ We are entering the Paity’Glen, Theresa,” whis- 
jpered Eva. “ Theseuustiavoa bejlight. We shall 
ithen see who guides us.” 

Theresa shuddered, but did not speak. 

“Tam sorry I foreed you tocome, 'Piteresa:”' 

“Oh, nristress, don't’ mind me,” replied the girl, 
“T'm notafraid. Butl-was thinking that this foantain’ 
might rise and swéep us down the glen, and drown 


as did the Boyne and Killarney and Lough Neagh, 
where the rownd towers and spires are buried in the 
white sands and the fishes whirligig with the- 
weathercocks.” vd 

The princess made no remark on this fantastic fear, 
but pressed on more eagerly than ever, for the ait 
became freer’ than before, and the sound of falling: 
water wae distinctly heard. She kuew’ by’ these 


jwood—that ‘is, of the thicker portion of ‘it. 

The light once- more flickered through the leafy 
canopy, butit was fitful, for the flying clouds’ made 
it come and go like the flashes of the firefly. In one 
of these bright gleams they ca ,in an space 
before them, a.sight that made their run cold 
and caused them both 'to cry aloud. « 





above this, and the trickle of thei stream, and the 


Ft was a dark figure, indistinctly seon—a white face 


\80 awes the night ‘traveller in ‘the woods—which | 


extra gust, staring fearfully around, yntil they sew /) 


They had got to’ tte end of ‘the maonlit ; their | 


“Ah, Heaven's mercy !* suddenly gaaped Theresa, |, thunder 
’ thistress, pei ' 


|them;‘the notes of the harp’ sounded from the gloom | 
: .} theit own and gent them howling right and teft, then, 


their ears, and the air was damp-and heavy, || pressed 


the castle, and fill the plain where all the:soldiers are, | death 


sigus that they were nearing the outer edge of the | pu 


with gleaming eyes—aud a snowy hand raised ia tho 
e 7 if beckoning emeken t aw 
oud passed over the moon, and the tre dis. 

“Ob, for thélove of Hexven, Lady ive, let us got 
batk!” exclaimed Theresa, neatly sinking with 
terror, “It is the Lady of the Glen. They say sho 
is never seen but’ an nor dies!” 

But the sight that sent 'fearto the*heart of the maid 
seemed to endow the cess with new energy, and 
shé dragged her trem: eompanion onward, 

“You rave, child!™ she said. “ Tt is somo sister 
returning from her work of mercy at the cottages, 
See where the moon shines on the convent belfry, 
Below that lies the Fairy’s Well. Haste, we will 
overtake her and ask her compxny.” 

They soon arrived’at'« pes iro open space, 
giving « fitfally seen vista, with the belfry and roof 
of the convent above the trees on. one 

The wiad was sweeping briskly down tle glen, 
and the fall and ripple of the nrountain stream camo 
to them in hollow murmurs, the rustling whisper of 
the trees had deepened to a dismal“ sough,”” and in- 
stead of steam-like drifts of summer cloud large 
| masses of storm-wrack seudded across the. sky. 

No form, haman or ghostly, was in view, and tho 
fur-spread seene of silent desolation seemed still 
) more frightful then the darkness they liad left, 
| The sound’ of‘ the harp floated wildly down upon 
| the breeze, and ‘they were hastening on toward it 
| when they were terrified by. a loud growling, and 4 
couple of great, savage animals tore madly through 
| the bashes and sprang toward then with’ fiery eyes 
and ng fangs. 

th one agonized cry to ‘Heaven for mercy, pric~ 
}cess and maid threw their arms about each other and 
awaited 

Bat, ss if their cry for mercy had béen answered, 
‘they heard a crashing of branches and a voice of 


» 
. 


“Wot ‘he? Back, Wolf-fang!? ‘ Down, Sango!” 
The pcre her before their’ intended prey 
‘with # growl, and the terrified girls could see their 
red, ollog tongue a their hot breath condensing 
on the chilly air. 
| The next instant «man of wild appearance and her- 
\cylean form, bareheaded and armed with a, massive 
club, rashed ‘fronr ‘the : ; 

He sprang at the dogs with‘a grow!’ ‘xs savage as 


| bowing reverentrally to the women, he said, in a rough 


‘I voice : 


“Pear not, ‘holy ‘sistéra, ‘not a fleck of froth shall 
\stain- your robes: I’ll see you’to Our Lady’s House, 
|I wonder me they let you come from. castle or cot 
alone at suck an hour, Wild’beasts have no know- 
‘ledge of holy persons, and the bloodhounds are’onty 
,used to seeing hedge “bowmen and game thieves, 
|Shall we go ?” 

‘He bed, evidently, from their hoods aud ¢loaks, 
| mistaken them for nuns from the convent, returning 
\fromattending to the woanded of the battle-field. 
‘Phe girls had atood still in their statuesque attitude 
of affright, but Theresa, recovering breath and voice, 
\csied, im joyous tones: 

“ Heaven be praised, my Lady Eva, it is the king’s 
\forester, Black Murtaugh !” 

At the sound of the uame of the princess the man 
\gave a start-and cast himself on his knees, with his 
head bent atvher'feet and the hem: of her cannabhas 
to hie lips. 

“ The forester ?” areata pe ban 

“ Yes; pardon ne, my , humbly. 
'*Whowas'to know |i was the O'Coanor’s Olild 
|here in the glen at midnight?” 

“ Rise; forester,” she said, throwing beek ber hood. 

He arose and stood before her, gazing om her fait 
\face with am expression of adoration on his wild fea- 
‘tures. 

“1 can trast you, forester ?” 

“ Princess, you can till dea and beyond it!” 
|he answered, in a thrilliog voice. “ Not every child, 
jmy' lady, can have the honoar to be plucked from 
royal hands, but mine had'that! Since then 
my soul is thine ?” ’ 

The Princess Eva had placked his drowning infant 
fram the lake. 

“Hush! that is sinful,” she said, and Black’ Mar+ 
is head at the bee “ Listen, 
herp again ‘orester, we go 
\to the Pairy’s Well. Wilt thon follow us?” 

‘The man. gave a frightened start, gazed at her, 
\puused for anu instant, and said’: 

“‘ To death, my lady !’* 
They went on again, and the forester followed, 
with the great. bleoodhounds slinkiog surlily at his 
heels. At the edge of a dark _— above which 
glimmered the wiudows of Our Lady’s House, Eva 
U'Counor paused, and said; 

“* You, forester, stay here. . Do. not-appreach an- 





‘less you hear us call.” 


Sadao erectd aa ei Hea ea 
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THE 


SECRET OF. SCHWARZENBURG. 


CHAPTER: IDI. 
This secret is so weighty ‘twill require 





A strong faith to conceal it. Henry VIIT. 

THERE is another island towards which ‘the di- 
verging lines of our story lead us » It is very little 
‘in appearance like the beautiful gem which the deep 
rolling Dannbe bore upon its bosom’in royal pride, 
merely a long, narrow, rocky strip of land lying pa- 
rallel with a bléak, sterile coast, against which the 
‘unobstructed waves from an ocean-wide travel came 
thundering and shattering in white lines of surf, 

One ean see none of that luxuriant verdure or the 
velvety turf that Aubrey Dalberg had: admired so 
much at Schwarzen ~ There wero either sharp, 
precipitous ledges of slate or broad, white lines of 
sand at the base. A few stunted plants with'a chilly- 
looking blue blossom crept into the interstices of 
the higher rocks wherever a bit of warm earth had 
lodged, but the whole aspect was bleak and bare, 
only enticing upon a garish July or August day, 
when the salt air and the cool sea breeze are more 
welcome than the deepest woodland shade or ‘the 
fairest bower of blossoming. 

However, the island had its habitations, six of 
them, strung along the rough, tortuous road ‘that 
led over the one smooth strip of beach, and wound 
up the hill to the single pretentious’ building—the 
latter, indeed, only in thé’ matter of comparison, 
for the other buildings were such humble, indiffe- 
rent affairs that an ordinarily comfortable mansion 
looked quite grand beside them. 

Four of these latter were fishermen’s cabins ; one 
belonged to a queer fellow, a singular compound of 
surliness and foes humour, galled by some Nat the 
Hermit, and by others Mr. Nathaniel the Taxider- 
mist, by which two characters he was solely known 
on the island and upon the neighbouring shore. 

Nat lived entirely alone and et at | the various 
duties of housekeeper apparently to his own, satis- 
faction, for no one else was éver called in to his as- 


sis 
That the man was neat-fingered and dextrous 
people had ample proof who obtained a peep into 
1is Cabinet, where a miniature J ag ey ane the 
life-like forms of many of the beautiful singed 
creatures which Came with the summer visitors, but 
which, if they were rare specimens, seldom escaped 
Nat’s unerring rifle or ol Opportunity to de- 


Nat’s home was supposed to be wpon the island, 
t there werd weeks and weeks when his cheery 





LPAUL FOSS RETURNS FROM THE MARKET. | 


cabin ‘window had its green paper ctirtain down and 
when his door was locked against every visitor. 

“The neighbours’ would only shrug their shoulders 
‘and Rr “* Nat’s off again on tramp,” and, because 
the thing'was' so frequent an dccurrence, they fore- 
bore to be curious in the matter. 

But weare lingering at the taxidermist’s cabin and 
neglecting the t house on the hill, which no one 
of the humble“inhabitants of the place would think 
of doing, for, However careless they may be with re- 

ard to Nat's comings and goings, no member of the 
Boos family stirs an inch without beirg followed by 
curious glances and numberless quéries. 
@ house is a large, rambling affair, originally 
built by'a rich merchant, who took the notion to en- 


| joy the advantage without the discomfort and crowd 





of a fashionable watering-place. 

So the building was hed spo the highest 
ground, with long piazzas fronting the sea, and with 
wide doors could be set open so that 
salt air should circulate in every room. 

The m t had spent but two seasons at the 
house, and then had tired of the place, and it had 
stood tenantless, except for a few weeks in the 
warmest weather, yearby year, until a queer, forcign- 
looking man come over to the island, seen the 
empty building, and, making inquiries, found out 
that the place was for sale. 

A week from that day the fishermen and their 
wives were électrified’ by the information that 
* Rock House,”’ as it was called; had been sold. Be 
stre there was inattention’to’ nets and housework 
when the boatloads of furniture arrived and were 
carted upto the mansion. 

But the most intense interest concentrated on the 
boat that finally brought a group of half a dozen 
people to take possession. 

T were two men and three women, tall. thin, 
dark-haired, all of them, and‘with a marked family 
likeness, so that for a long time the people below 
could not ‘tell when they were speaking to Mr. Paul 
or to Urbanus Foss, nor be sure whether it was 
Theodosia or Rhoda or Penelope, when they saw the 
tall, straight figure of a woman emerge sedately from 
= House and _ a ow etic to ee moras. 

ere Was & grea’ ) area on an si 
ing concerning the Foss family, but the Bittle infor. 
mation obtained, during the first year of their resi- 
dence among them, was the extent of the islanders’ 
knowledge at the end of the ten years, which still 
found them in possession of the Rock House, evi- 
dently established there for life. 

“Phey were of foreign’ origin; that any oné’ of 
ordiriary sagacity could see atonee. Their look and 
way and dress each had’ its own quaiiit peculiarity. 
Their nationality had not puzzled people either, for 


the keen 





all had unanimously pronounced them French, which 
was confirmed’ when old Ben White came hobbling 
away from ‘his first tong talk with Mr. Urbanus 
Foss—the eldest of the family and the most com- 
tmunicative by fat. 

“ French, of course ;I told you so!” said Ben. 


“ He’s' told me'a lot about Paris. By jingo! it made 


me wish I’d been a merchant sailor, instead of a poor 
fisherman} to hear him tell about it. I-s’pose I 
might ha’ seen all the finé foreign places if I’d been 
a mind.” 

“ That’s no news! if it’s all you’ve found out, it’s 
no great good ‘you’ve got out of your long talk,” 
quoth Martha, his wife. . 

"Maybe it ain’t ; you women folk want to jerk in 
the line at the first bite. Now which were the two 
you called the men’s wives ? Which were the two 
Mrs. Fosses ?” asked Ben, with a sly twinkle im his 
eye, which Martha noted, and governed herself ac- 
cordingly, naming the two she had hitherto doubted, 
and leaving out altogether the one she had been so 
positive was the mistress of the house. : 

Ben langhed out in due enjoyment of having 
caught one who was usually a little ahead of him. 

* No, marm; guess again, Martha; you know 
you're good at guessing,’ 

“ Of course it’s the one that’s left, the tallest 
woman; the one whose eyes snap so,”’ returned his 
wife, somewhat crestfallen. 

Upou which Ben laughed again, longer and louder 
than before. 

“F76/ho! ha, ha! Well, now, Marthy, as*you’re 
@ living ‘woman, there ain't a married one among 
’em, They’re just brothers and sisters, and if that 
ain’t an odd family—five of "em, and nary one mar- 
ried!” 
“But there’s a child—the girl,” ejaculated the as- 
tonished woman. A 

* Yes, but she’s nary bit a relation. It’s a’ girl 
they’ ve adopted, I expect.” z 

“Do tell! well now, that beats all. They’re queer 
folks, ain’t they ?”’ , 

And queer folks they remain still, after the ten 
years’ residence. é : 

Fraternizing very little with outsiders, they had 
et obtained a ‘sort of hold upon the affections of 
he simple people among whom they had come, while 

commanding aleo a hearty respect and a rather 
vague awe. 

e are going with Mr. Paul Foss to take our first 
look at the Rock House. That gentleman has just 
landed after a visit to thé’ town, and he brings ‘a 
light basket of grocer#és on his arm, which he hands 
prom tothe thim, angular woman who opens the 

r for him,‘sénd ‘glances’ quickly, with those 
Shacp binek eyes of hers, over his person, andalmost 
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immediately pounces upon a broad streak of dust 
apon the skirt of his coat. 

“There, Paul, you must let me brush you! Don't 
come a step farther. I do wish those s opkeepérs 
would try to be a little decent. You've bens sitting 
down on some of their dusty benches, and there’s 
two or three spots. I’ve no doubt they’re oil. Do 
take off the coat, Paul, and let me clean it,” cried 
she, in a shrill, high-toned voice, as if speaking toa 
deaf person, and running off the words so swiftly 
that a stranger could hardly have followed her. 


This was Theodosia, the eldest of the three Misses | darting 


Foss, 
a was known on + pene from the others, 

ter a year’s residence, mn fre straight, erect figure, 
and by the way she carried her head, with her = 
sharp nose turned up to the air as if scenting out 
some impurity somewhere. Besides, her eyes were 
smaller and blacker, her hair grayer and ee 
if pessible, than Miss Rhoda’s, ho a S 
wore the same sort of little inet pinned up 
behind with a monstrous noid soeak comb that 
incongruous as a giant’s helmet upon a baby’s head; 

Paul meekly resigned his Eset. and went back to 
scrape his feet a second time. 

By this time the sound of their voloeshad brought 
a pair of eyes to every door in the zoom, \atd there | 
were four of the latter 

Two other Miseos Foss ap 
eldest, with the same thin, spare f 
such an immaculate print dress, 
style of wide muslin collar, 


with — by a 
containing a t cist how of gray 









Closer serutiny ¢hewed you that entirely 
Pre oe ' 
she had a little ‘the 
museles, and @ ae with which. 
sho turned helplenaie be her sister at the slightest 

culty 

Penelope, the youngest of the » while she 
ones ¢ he same features and gen air, had yet 


a marked personality of her own. She had evidently 
been more comely than the others,” her complexion 
was still fairer, her eyes larger, and it seemed deeper, 
for when you looked into them, which, to be sure, 
few people had ever done, you read there a startling 
suggestion. She was not a woman like the others, 
her whole thought did not spend itself on the little de- 
tails of housekeeping or the gerestnel bettie against 
dust and wear and’ tear. where, down deep 
inher soul, this Penelope had another world whither 
the true woman retired to agany or ecstasy 


to dream, in 
—who but herself could tell which ? "She She was quiet | also 


in the house, talking far less than Rhoda, pa moe. 
im her way, resisting Theodosia’s au’ 

Penelope and Paul were the closest Taende of the 
Mee sg although it;was.@,little remarkable, for 
Paul was as tyrannical and authoritative in his 
as Theodosia, with ee from her very 
Penelope had seemed to clash. 

Usrbanus, the second sen, was. very like Rhoda, 
except that he had more assurance, He was a kind- 
hearted, genial man, and,.as we have hinted before, 
it was he who mixed most with. the fishermen, and 
loved to linger over his foreign taxi 

Urbanus had: come to thoakde done bin apestaales 
pushed up upon his forehead. 

“ Ah, yes; so you've come,home again, Panl? I 
hope you aide’ t forget these screws I wanted ?” he 


said, bland) 

Paul put his hand in.his but. at that mo- 
ment a rich, clear voige. from the farther:door, 
that which opened into.the parlour, and ‘thither 
every eye turned promptly. 

A fair young girl stood there, looking fairer and 
sweeter and fresher for the contrast of ay asa 
ings, as a rose has ten-fold loveliness 
out of a hedge of thorns, and startling one with the the 
sweet surprise. 

“ Uncle Paul, do.tell ent fit if the paper has 
eome! lam so isapatioet f it. , Lhope you will 
not tease me by delay, .U: 

The winsome blue eyes np Se oily upon him, 
buat Mr. Paul’s manner held —_ than affection or 
admiration, a nameless air of and he 
bowed as the old cavaliers used to bend before their 
a ey eeeen Ly produced ia neatly tied roll 

straightway ro 
from his inner pock: nlling ont also te be did 20 
and dropping to rare oor a large foreign-] 

tter, the envelope bluish.gray, with a row 
stamps across the top. 

“ Yes, Miss Leina, I have it” 

The blythe young fairy - across the floor, 
took it, and kissed the ngane Seren ere 
it with an airy grace tha’ vt andthen flew 
away, and was the next Bh ensconced among 
the pile of white cushions .im the chair that 
was wheeled into the bay window w leoked out 
upon the sea a the front —> 





The group left bobind crete en cedh teen toe 
foreign-looking letter, Pays a y tae 
Theodosia was the first 
the brash and aud cuxheoainales Ty 4 


sree thought of putting either in its oo 


Sy Another letter, Paul 4 oka Se 
igh, incisive voice; ‘an re is no remittance | 
= yet. baa py’ it must be something extraordinary. 
ve you i 
ND. Theodosia Iaitlikely I wosld rod it before | evar st 
I bronght it bef all? Come, 
ther and b 


ly shook a stray atom of | 
aon be carried inte 
0 oda had 



















off her kT lemmaraal 


Rhonth her very heart. 
hty throb which | 
own into her seat 

and, turning her face to the window, never afterward 

moved.an inch, 
Paul took up the letter, lenge yr eaeg te anys ah 
knife under seal, moving with: tantalizing slow- | 


ist tha, Mnenyed was, Saeed ne nine Se ae | 
8 ° smoothed i 
wie. 

“June 20. 


“ Danger menaces magic: Prawany ‘Letthere be strict 
seclusion and prmine der t watchfulness. These are | 
the strict commands of of one = eh in authority, Be 
cautieus in all respects. a few months a 


peerage ig apecritge g e anxiety and care. | She tarned 


Remember, positively strict seclnsian. 

There was neither signature nor address. to the 
letter, but that seemed.no matter ef aye the 
Foss family. 


“ Danger!” Bhoda, lif 
bande, "Ob, Thoodoci, what san ithe?” What proud te 


does his a 


will always be such 
an imprudent child !’" TT ee cdoond Theodosia, shaking 
hen hong: fe in Rhoin's Mare “If there is danger 
v 
he —-we all ois ae he whom you mean ?’” 
rban reached over and took .the letter, and read 
it through earefully, 
He ned it on “to Theodosia, who put on. her 
spectacles and likewise looked it over. : 
“There can. be no mistake about the writing,” 
said she, holding it in turn to Rhoda. 
Bihode ab te lation still ign she shivered as sho 


her i aotes erent eta oto 


gras es > iste Sian 100 $9. 925 AAPG 88 | 1 
down atit. Then suddenly, she looked 
pears pak pig oy erg ‘ 
1a a See meetin | anenisen Sane us. in) a few 
months ? hi thas, ee 
ig nan a think,” said Paul,“ what 


can be. y tans A Dhre e byAt yeny 

ees. We have nap paver bas o-aieenas 

ane ee Se ARS 

se 

“It is BH ely. E the dapent, mesmnana we 
have roonived warning of | Beutentasen, 

dosia, in her decided fashion. 

nani teahed ag) nee, | thy ay 4 


i 





= 


: side 2 few months,” answered Penelope. 


| either, mee» 


res ne ees | ae 


“Good heavens! if that terrible man himself 

should come,” cried out Rhoda, starting up in a 

reside we Theodosia, severely, “ han 
el is he going to fin 


ial rae we have none of us 


miles away from it. Be- 
watched and guarded on 

ey te make less TGs howd « es. 
art, Gauge See the walks now, 

80 much.” 
; that is settled. And you, 
mr} hoes watch of all approach to 
e 



















be defeated !”’ sqnaths; Theodosia, 
“Ts notou nour bound 


te i. lost Leina. 
midst.” 


i “ You 
‘ve reproved 
pally is. 

ems upon her 


(en @@iinary child. 
; ¢Don’t blame 


ed Pene- 
ajcould help 
crept very 
er go with- 


had the wi hitd 
” * , 
hat is . ja her myself, 
ntl Pde to cae 
peration Nose, armed Lowe 
iffer- 
pay de comes ?”” 
, Shree years seem 60 — 
“rr ey 
are long enough, perhaps—who knows—for me to 
die in,’’ she added, under her breath. 
“It will bea dreary place here without her bright 
ne said Urbanus; wecfully. “We shouldn’t 


Penge f va ead be too hard bn Penelope, “Theo- 
ptt our heart ia not so tender as hers, nor mine 
rater wre twinge to think of 

ro mi our father’s injunction. Think 
i i this trust he. and jour 







-* Shree yearet ab 


Well I Prec near eh delight: when 
Iam glad the timeis shorter than 


“tsiow Llong to show and Ag 
' exaltantly, as eke dropped the 
(Tobe continued) 








pee , in her own handwriting, in which she ex- 
the mie hr ri her ‘vidit ‘to’ Dan- 
her, also ‘that ft’ had 


which isto be called the “Donpee Gongrageticant 
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Church.” “The writer appeals to “intelligent Non- 
conformiststhrough the country, mach more than to, 
Churchmen, to expostulate with the Dereham Inde- 
pendents, to point out to them their mistake in val-' 
garizing the name-of Cowper intoamadvertizing ma-| 
chine, and then to aid in the creation of a fund which| 
may make it worth the Independents’ while to turn) 
their thoughts elsewhere.” 


———_—_—_E=E=EE— 


GLIMPSES ‘OF SOCIETY. 


—.— 
GHAPTEB I. 
Tue chill wind of a December evening rel 
drift of bail like snowagwinst the window panes, while 
Anna Zane stood and watehed for the coming’ of her} 
young husband in the pleagamt home: which had’ been | 
her father’s bridal gift. Her husbandowas aj 
clerk in that father’s mercantile. house, unable when ; 
he won her love and asked for her hatid’to own a) 
— and. eae — ‘boon’ ‘he asked hee 
to have to go ; or at best to | 
vot @ touall devellingy dat be kes?’ thaw 260)’ Rivas 
Evarts, her father, was a cautious man in all financial 
outlays, and heexpected no dowry with his bride, if 
indeed he got her at all.. He was surprised ‘then 
when, on his wedding-day, the titlc deed'of-the house 
with all its new, well-chosen farnitare was placed in 
his hands, and he-was profuse in ‘his gratefal p 
to be wortiry of her and the 


Windness of ber father. 

She was an only and a petted child, the édol of & 
father whose love was all centred on tier when her 
mother passed away, and he-had -but one question’to 
_- when his consent to the ution was: asked : 
* Will it awake my childhappy ?” 

Edward Zane, an orphan, had beew reared ‘it ‘his 
counting-house, and had ene ee his 
uniform attention to business, tis faithfulness to daty, 
and his apparently excellent habits: , 

But enough of explanation,  ‘Lhe'story will weave 
its own web fast enough, 


“ What cam keep Edward so late?” said the yong om 


wife, inmevvous soliloquy. ® He should have been 
here two hours ago. ‘is fretting becatise the 
juices of the meat are drying out while ‘stie keeps 
it warm, and the potatoes, which ‘she delights‘to see 
60 perfett, are ing'she says: Ah-—a ring et the 
door-bell! It is not be, for he carries a latth-keyi” 

An instant later a ‘young-looking gentteman, ‘from 
whose garb it was easy to'tell that ‘he was a clergy+ 
man, entered, leading a child, lovely even in its rags 
—for it was miserably dressed—a female child of not 
= six oa ges indeed so oo 

“My good Mrs, Zane, : ‘do ‘me's great 
favour Pi cried this gentleman, Sioa even pausing 
to pass the usual salutations of an acquaintance, 

* Certainly, Mr. ‘lalmage—as ty ethor’s dearest 
friend and as our pastor, your wishes will always 
meet my prompt attention,” 

. is this, Please take care of this - little 
waif on poverty’s icy river'till morning, I found her 
weeping in the en just: vow. She tad lost her 
way, and when asking a policeman to show her where 
her graddparents lived’ he brutally threatened to take 
her to the station-house as a vagrant.‘ I' ‘am to’ lec- 
ture in Croydon this evening, and shall be late for the 
train as it is I fear. Bo I'have uo time to seek her 
home for her to-night,’bat I will in ‘the morning, if 
you will kindly keep her till then.” 

“I will most cheerfully, Mr. ‘Talmage, How good 
of you to bring the poor thing here.’’ 

* Not goodness—only duty, my dear Isdy. Now 
good-bye, little one, til morning, This‘g will 
feed you and keep you warm, and I will’come'to tele 

ou to find your home, and to brighten it maybe 
- The gentleman was gone the next second, for he 
had just time to euteh the train to reach his ap- 
pointment. 

The lady took the handof the little girl, and while 
she pressed back the brown, curly hair from her 
white forehead she said, F xeyy 

“ What is your name, pet 

“Nellie, ma’am—teast that's what grandpa and 
grandina callme, But the man we rent-our room of, 
oy 7 gots me - tg: errand sometiines, calls me 

ell, I work so F for rain ev 
80 it will be muddy and I vont swee the’ dloiae” 
When the policeman don't ‘drive me oft I get a'whole 
baadialies | meee ee where I ay 
60 clean never ‘the 
pd spoil of anybody.s 


“Poor thing! "You are too’'young to work!” 
nove ote If f on wor 

e rent, two ngs a week itis; and and 
grandma must eat, eThey'te old and wos Gh Grandye 
used to make toys, and dma knit stockings, but 
they are very old, and can hardly see now. 

“Poor people! When Mr, 'T’ fluds where 
Tay live ¥ will go and see them, and help them all 





ledges } of the kind.’ But I o 





“ Oh, no, ma’am—'twouldn’t davforia Iadytacome |. 


where I live. There are bad, people there who, would 
rob you, and maybe kill you for the nicoolothes «you! 
wear, or the-rings on your, re—wicked, | 
people. They drink gin and they swear till 1 feel! 
cold all over to hear:them.”’ 
_ A heavy step at the door interrapted this conver; 
sation, and the next instant a young man of. fine! 
figure, epnreize face and manly looks hurriedin. 
“My dear ‘husband—my own Edward!” cried the! 
Jady as she Sprang to her feet,and met him with a} 
Toving kiss. *“* Why are you so: late? Dinner basi 


‘heen waiting over two hours,’” 
“Anna, my darling; when you; heer. the news I'|. 


have to tell: you will not. chide for myidelay. But! 
lerecar cet this you have here?” he added, ia an 
an e. 

My p Pownet, dp mt agents os bevel ol 

“Oh, ma‘am, I’m used te being, en: cross to. 
Don't scold the nice gentleman for that,” said. the: 
child, earnestly. ‘‘If I. only knew where. to) find: 
gran 4 I wouldn’t.stay, here. I know I’m.net nice) 
enough for such a grand house.” 

“You are, my poor darling, yon,are !’’, said’ Mrs. | 
Zane, tenderly. “ When my‘husband knows thatMr.| 
Talmage brought yon here, and asked mo! to\ikeep) 
naar | 

; ni you.” si | 
“ Satie? wet mala is,always doing something | 
joe : ht not to be Agee _~ so} 
a just. now. told. you, my ife, IE had) 
Domed ae 20°Y news!. You would not gucss it in a 
lifetime!” ' bus | 

“ Then please saveme a jifatimeof bother by tell-! 
ing me!” gaid the young wife, withie smile, « You 
must be. quick, for is, putting the dinneron the 
table. eer the‘dishes olsiter |, She is out cf! :par | 


Please, ma'am, don’t: dsk me to eat at the table, tie 
Won't like it,” said the girl, trembling, “I’d:ratier 
have a piece of bread in my hand and go where:ho 
can’t look so cross at me.” 

The tender heart of the lady was touched, but ‘she 
|knew' the|child could not eat where cold lookswhuld 
chill her appetite and terrify her heart, so she sdid! to 
the servant: 


1s, ot Wonaieed not. wait'table to-day, Mary. Take ‘this 


dittle: one down into the kitchen. and give her a pico 
-warm: supper.” 
“TI will, mum, for I was a child onee myself, with- 
ont mach to warm the heart in me.” 

She, led little Nelliv-away while Edward Zane was 
earving'the'meat and grambling that it was dry asi: 
bone. ' 

Anna made no reply. 

A sad sensation made her heart beat» heavily, and 
‘She felt that the sky of her wedded life was.all at 
once overcast: with a. cloud. she had not eveh dreanted 


Seeming completely oblivious:of ‘her presence;| ndt 
even observing that she did not—in truth, could-ndt 
-~eat, Zane hurried through bis own dimer, «nd, 
iwithout waiting fer dessert, rose from the table: 

“ Surely you are not! going out! this’ evening, Da- 
wand ?)’ bis wife asked as she saw bim return se tli 
dining-room with his hat on. 

“ Esurely-am !” he answered, cartly, “\A:miflion- 
aire bas some privileges, has: se: not, even if beds 
married? J join the:Count Volehini’s chub to-nigtit?’ 

“Ob, Edward!” ' 

It was all slie-saidsas he turned on his heel aad 
strode away; but the tears: trickling down her 
haaks spoke more than ‘words‘could say, 

Mary came up, wondering ao little had been eaten 
ani her niee dessert was untouched, but whey she baw 








tience, for her potatoes.are, spoiled,” | 
bal pete ng, make one a 

“ Tamnot;good at guessing. But to I 
will at Ea as has promated you to; » arrest ic 


i keeper, periapa.”” . i tle 
Hal ba! A clerksh todeed” ant the. young 


man laughed scorafully, “‘ Promoted! | Why, af ¢here’s || | 


romoting to do, I think. 1’H promote bimil”: 
a Baward, what is anaustien en Surely: you heve 
not been drinking !"” 
“ Well, no—not much, thongh I did have to crack 


one bottle of wine with Count Volehini, to whom J || , 


told the hews, darling. I’m a millionaire’ !” 


\ 


iin aes aes ea ie en engcag tae | 
or ne you, dran ven | 
‘turer has made you wild!” | 


“ Unprincipied adventurer ?” cried the young hus- | 
band, angrily. “Anna, you mustmever speak of a 
friend of mine in that way!” 

“That Votchini is no. iriend of yours, Bdward. | 
Father says is hean adventurer without |honour or| 
character, I could tell more, but:I donot wish you | 
to get,into trouble with him, as you would: if you 
knew what I could tell.yon'| Deo not quarrdl. with | 
me on his account!” 

Tears filled her eyes as she spoke. | 

The hot flush faded from bis check. and brows he | 
saw the tears, and he spoke morp gently. } 

“Forgive me, Anna—I was wr to: speak | 
bnephly 40: pe But my geod luck dias) tarned ‘my | 
brain, I do believe, I will tellyonofit. My uncle in| 
California, of whom you have heardime speak as: the | 
richest .man.on the Pacifico Coast, died last month, , 
leaving me all bis property by will. In Jands, mines, 
stock and money it amounts to at least ‘foar million 
ponpaes 60 the lawyers-write who have'bis property 

charge, and they have remitted me a dratt 
to enable me te clese all business. I may be ‘in here, 
and to go on and take possession, Isn’t thiit good 


news ? 

“TI don’t kaow, Edward!) We were very happy 
and comfortable befure.; You had')a large salary, 
your own house, and only worked from ten o’clack in 
the morning to four in the afternoon!” 

“Salary aud work, Never speak of) such things 
again.to me. As the count says the very names ane 
vulgar, and they shock me!” 

“ Does. father know of this?” asked Auna, 

“Yes, he wae in the countingshouse when I gob 
the letter and opened it, 1 was so astonished I hardly 
knew what I was doing, and I believe I gave thres 
cheers even there!” ‘ 

“Qh, Edward, did it.mot grieve you to hear of the 
death of your aucle?” 

“It would if he hado’t mado-me his heir. As it-is 
I thiuk he died just at the right time.” 

“Oh, Edward, i never. beard you speak so lightly 
before, it seems so)wrong.” 


“Phere, suere! Don't begin dear. 
But hark—the dinner bell is nh songs Ps as 
Vipers cor cenniOae Ghee deosoun’ 

nena Noeagemne baneed the way to the 

-room, whither bis wife followed, leadiag litte 


her mistress had -been weeping she seemed to know 
‘thins there was.a-cloud where:she had. seen sunshind 
wiways before, and, with! wnnsually respectful tact, 
she turned away ‘without saying anything: whith 
might edd ‘tothe sorrow of a heart that had: ever 
bean kind to her. 

“ Did the little girl eab hor supper, Mary ?” asked 
her mistress, in a‘kindly tone. 

“ Yes, she did; ma’am; but first she said a: Httlp 
prayer. I never see the like in a wee little thing like 
her.” 

“4 She is agood child, Mary, andchas been brought 
up, poor as she is, to thank Heaven for its: blewsings. 

ere wevall asigooll there might not ‘be so’ many 
shadows injour . Bring berto we in the sitting 
room. I will try and alter a dress for her) for tt 
may be late before Mr.Zane comes ‘home,”* » 

“Shall I sit up with you, -ma’am, till he comes ?” 

* You need not'mind me, Mary, I shall make up 
a ‘bed on the \sofa for the child, and I will keepawake 
with my»work.” 

80 Mary went after the little one, and Mrs: Zatie 
went toithe sitting-room to cut up‘a'dress of her owd 
and makeit up for the child. 

The little one was svon ‘with her, and Mis: Zane, 
«while measuring her for her dress, drow from her all 
the story sho:lad 'to:tell. 

It was net much, only such as thousands iu our 
own great city can ‘tell, 

She never had knowa the loving care of her mother, 
She didn’t believe she ever had a father, beesuse 
she never heard) her ‘grandparents: talk ‘of’ hiny, 
though they often spoke of and wept about her 
mother. 

They said her mother was not dead, but’ she had 
goneand left ber;a baby, to their care; and now they 
did not know with certainty where she was. 

‘Ewice since Neliie had been able to go about: they 
had seen her; dressed very grandly, in a splendid 
carriage, but she did not;.or would not, know them, 
though the carriage almost ran over them while they 
called eat her name, 

It happened that Nellie and her grandparents had 
hard!werk ito -keep alive, for the rent‘took nearty all 
the money she could get; and they never ate mea 
only »breail and! sometimes little soup when sho 
could getia bundle of wood'to cook it with. Tiiree 
pence would buy bones and soraps at the butchers 
stall, aud “it would/last’ so long,” the poor ebild 


said. 

While Anta was ‘thus working and tdlking her 
father came in. 

“ Edward not here?” he asked as soon as“he en+ 
tered. “I hoped to find him sobered down.aittlo 
éo that I could talk ¢o him.” 

“He has gone out to join « elub,” said Anna, 
sadly. 

“A clab? What club?” 

“I don’t know what kind ofa clab, fathor—I on! 
know that the vile man who insulted me, Count Vol- 
chini, is at the head of it!" 

“Then it is a gembling club. Edward must be 
crazy! ‘This must be stopped, or he will soou be as 





Nellie by the haod, 


characterless as the vaseal you spoke of. 1¢ is s plan 
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eyes wore opened, but for a few seconds only, as it { a yet more terrible alternative were he to attempt to tho oath which finally admits you into our frate, 


peared, on @ datk and well nigh too confused and 
scure.a soéhe for mortal vision to discern its con- 
nent partes. 
— — yrew accustomed to the dim light and 
yecovered from their recent pressare ho began to 
distinguish by degrees the objects around 
At the end of the large, arched apartment, which 
was gloomily hang round with black, was a kind of 
me) Wais, with a table and pedestal draped in the 


game sombre hue, and on the other side of this raised 


| draw back now from the path on whictr he had en- 
tered. He breathed to himself that one word which 

| carried with it so magic a spell. 

| “ Bilgiva, Elgiva, it is for your dear sake, who en- 
dured so much for me,” he murmured, inwardly 
Then, with a firm if colourless face, and a step that 


nity. But, remember, should you ever be tempted 
to break the vow then you will not, in any one recess 
of the globe, be able toescapo the personal and fing 
infliction of those tortures and death of whieh yoq 
have had a foretaste. Bring hither the neces 
forms,” he said, turning to the man who had aasis 


| did not visibly tremble, whatever ite real quivering | to bring the young man from the prieon eel, 


might be, bh stagpes into that living tomb, and ia 


another inetant he felt himeelf lowered into the 
yawning chasm that was prepared for him 


tribunal, as it evidently was intended to be, sat some It was a dreadful sensation that thrilled through 
three men, all wearing the same long disguising | his frame, a deathly faintness to which he well nigh 
cloake and with the same mysterious signs and hiero- | succumbed came over him, But he compressed 


lyphies on the drapery They wore also « thin 
Sor icing covering to their faces, through the pea 
ings of which the dark, glittering orbs aud red lips 
appeared in a strange relief, though without giving 
the slightest clue to their identity. 

Juan felt his blood chill at the sight of the dark 

ysiognomies of men upon whom he instinctively 

elt his very life might depend. But he had sworn 

to himself not to betray the slightest sign of emo- 

tion or alarm, and he calmly awaited the next-scene 
the drama. 

He had not long to wait. One of the men, whom 
he guessed to be the principal, spoke in @ solemn, 
some what hoarse voice : 

“ Young man, what is your name—I mean that by 
which you have*hitherto been called?” 

Juan calmlygave hisaccustomed appéllation. 

“ Then we are\to wnderstandthat all-you may say 
or undertake under that name "would be considered 
as ‘binding upon you, since ‘you*are not at present 
known by any other-is itso ?’’*»pursued the: voice. 

“Certainly. Lameietin thehabit of denying my 
words or actions whi consvions! thtt-I have 
committed them,” returned Juan, proudly. 

“Tt iswwell,”’*was therreply. “Brothers,” conti- 
nued th , “you may proceed to the 
usual businese*@te "weeadmit any neophyte to the 
fraternity.” 

The men left theside 6f their apparent. superior 
and walked up’ . 

“Young man,” “they said, ““you-are about to 
undergo the ordéals 6f fire, earth,.and water, and if 
you endnre themias’a man and a brother worthy of 
the great aud holy society and fraternity should, 
then you willbe admitted to the oaths, the privi 
leges, and the responsibilities of theerder. Are you; 
prepared ?”? 

“Tam,” wasthefirm reply, though Juan's- heart 
well nigh stopped its*beating at the dark and omi- 
nous words. 

The men left him fora moment, and the one who 
had accompanied Harold Farino to the apartment 
where Juan had lain so long alone and helpless pro- 
ceeded to draw off his outer garments and leave his 
arm stripped and bare to the very shoulder. 

Scarcely had the operation been completed than 
the others returned, bearing a red-hot iron, which, 
without a moment’s delay, was laid)on. the! bare:and 
wenriiive arm close to the shoulder. 

¢ was agonizing pain, was that branding process, 
as a Maltese cross was heavily fixed on his flesh; 
but he neither flinched mor.groaned .as. it went on, 
and a sort of grim smile of satisfaction could be dis- 
tinguished through the disguising erapethat covered 
the features of the tormentors. 
_ “Itis well,” they said. ‘{Ifyouare,equally firm 
in your other ordeals you will not-havelong:to wait 
ere you enter on your new duties ‘and honours.”’ 

They drew the sleeve over the torturedarm, and, 
placing the bandage again over the eyes, they ‘led 
him from the spot where he stood ‘through’ a’ long 
and narrow , to judge from the itime.it eon- 
sumed and the close feeling of thewalls near them. 

“ Now,” said the men, ‘once more ‘your courage 
will be tried, young man. |Steel your merves and 
4 ey not =eeee the endurance.” 

They unvei is eyes as they spoke,.and ‘Juan 
did indeed fee} that the caution was necessary atthe 
scene which presented itself. 

A coffin, draped and covered as if for the dead, 
stood ready for some ocoupant,and at its side was a 
yet more fearful accompaniment, in the shape ofa 
yawning grave. 

Juan shuddered in spite of himself. 

* Who—what is this for?” he gasped, hoarsely. 

“For you,” said the man. “You, amast,:ere' you 
take the solemn vows expected of you, realize the 
torments and the punishments t await their 
breach. Know then, young man, that the torture 
you have just been subjected tois but a taste of that 
which would accrue from faithlessness, after which 
@ long and.lingering death-would ensue that would 

ive you a hundred tames its bitterness ere your spirit 

t the bedy. Yes, you. must enter this coffin and be 
lowered intg,that grave for a certain. space;-and, as 
you lie there in your solitude, figure to "yourself the 
terror that would await you if you were really ‘en- 
tombed there without hope of deliverance.” 

It was a terrible ordeal, one which almost seemed 
to threaten reason, if motlife itself. But Juawknew, 
erat any rate guessed full well, thatthere would be 





hia lips firmly, so that no sound should escape them, 
| and the men proceeded in their task undisturbed by 

remonstrance or comment from their victim 
|} “ Farewell,” oy said as they turnod to leave the 
| spot. “A tremendous stake is at issue. It is for 
| you to deserve its high roward.”’ 

The steps and the voice died away. 

Juan was alone. Would it be forever? There 
were buzzing voices in his ears and in his brain that 
whispered frightful, maddening fanci 

Would they leave him there to dic? Was allthis 
grim pageantry but a mocking invention of ‘his 
uncle to repay with interest the contempt with 
which his daughter's love had been repaid? ‘Was 
tie death intended for him not to be under the de- 
nomination of actual murder, since he had himeelf 
conseuted to the ordeal ? i 

It was a fearful prospect to lie there alone, ‘an- 
pitied, starving, and in darkness, till death cameas 
@ release. 

Juan was young, and though he had said truly that 
life without Kigiva had few charms yet it was sad 
ito yield it up so — and in so hideous a manner, 
o’ wonder if his eyes swam and his brain was 
«whirling for some'time after his tormentors left him, 
no wonder that-he'at last lost conseiousness in the 
fearful position which had been assigned to him. 

How jong he lay there:he never knew, but when 
his sensés.aguin returned there was a sudden flash- 
ing of light,aecompanied by the approach of steps, 
which proved he had not been altogether‘d d 

It was some ts, however, ere’the men ar- 
\tived at thegpot, and Juan hadtime to recover in a 
“manner his self-possession and.not to betray ‘the 
intense horror*that had overcome ‘his spiritito such 
“weakness. 

Bre the dark ‘figures again stood at the side of the 











steadiness of vision and"his cheeks-werenot-so -ut- 
terly corpseli dightef -hope *brough: 
warmth to their . 

“Are you there ?’’' they questioned. 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, ‘with stern brevity, lest the 
voice should belie the brave steadiness of his spirit. 

“It is well,” they said. ‘ There have been those 
who have lost reason if not life in the ordeal you 
have just gone through. “However, as we told you, 
you shail not repent:your firmness if you complete 
your probation.” 

There*seemed an ageere the cords were tightened 
and the terrible bed dvawn up from the-earth in 
which it had sunk. 

At last Juan‘ stepped from its . recess ani once 
pagain stood on the ground, firm and ereet on his 
feet, with a sense of security ‘that had never even 
occurred to him before. 

‘© You have nearly completed: your probation now,’ 
‘they said. “There is but one‘more proof—that of 
the water. You «must endure for a few moments 
that trying torture that would be one of your punish- 
ments should you failin’ your allegiance, then yon 
aaust take the-gelenin oath that completes your no- 
viciate.”’ 

Juan comprehended but too well their meaning. 
He had heard of ‘the-terrible pumishment of that 
dropping water—slow, sure, even—on ‘the head, 
which well nigh banished sense and reason from the 
sufferer. But it was not tobe for long ; it-was bat 
as a brief trial, a foretasteas itwere of what should 
never occur, and he nerved himselfito go through it 
as'a brave manshould. 

In after days the young man could never think 
without a shudder of that fearful ordeal, which he 
only tasted fora brief space. He could»searcely 
imagine the full horvor of that long, long, living-tor- 
ture of that drop, drop, drop on theagonized nerves, 
the fearful punctuality of its fall, the gradual fever- 
ing and maddening of thesenses 1s time went on. 

But it ceased with him at-last. ‘Tne cords ‘that 
kept him under its influenee were ufiloosed,-and he 
was at length conducted back ‘to the chamber from 
which he had come under the tatelage of his‘gioomy 
guards. 

Qnee more he stood in view of the three onceagain 
ranged in dark power behind ‘the terrible tribapal, 
and the voice which had now lost some 6f its stern- 
ness sounded in his: ears. 

‘** Juan De Castro, welcome. ‘You have endured 
the three trials with the bravery and firmmess that 
should be the characteristics of a man ‘whowili keep 
his plighted word. -Now it-remains: for youto take 





waulthis eyes*had regained in some degree their | 


They wore a ghastly array, and the book that wy 
brought and the oath that was dictated were awe. 
a yy and fearfully thrilling and solemn. 

But Juan soarvely comprehende| the full moaning 
of the latter. His mind was well nigh wandering 
with all he had andergono, his brain reeling, and bis 
heart faint beyond physical pow r to endure 

Tho words were repeated almost mechanically, 
the signature affixed to a paper that was given ip 
him without the document having been even fully 
aud clearly perused. 

Then the men rose from the judgment: like seat, 
and, with a sign to Harold, who had remained jp 


chapiilimamipansed “sugurtom hidden opening . 
t the i , 

Metal eps ces ‘with a dreary 
smile, that scaree|y seemed with his harsh 


“Now,” ‘he said, “brave Juan, noble descendant 
of aibraverrace, [ can {felicitate yours their worthy 


eee es deserved your high: destiny, 
oe to asco Hu igang he a, 
the‘ heppiness)that you have faitiywon. Come 
-withame, iving his hand to the exhausted 
f-respectfal deference that had 
never’ hiscon@uct. ““*Come with me, 
and \Lowill, «atiast, reveal to yon the long-kidden 
‘ n wrappdd imso thick»aweb— 
‘dependent-omegntig tangled and ‘doubtful ravelmuant. 
Atdlength\thevrisis has come,.and I can punith'the 
guilty -andcraige%the innocent tothe honouns,and 
thexights. dfwtliibh they have bean so long deprivell.” 


e 





CHAPTER XXII. 


WherBhou, just entering on thy prima 
And womau’s sense in theecombinad 
&Gently with childho.d's simples: mind, 
MWPirsttnucht’st my sighiny soa! t» move 
NWiititthope to the heaven of love. 


"Puse'tttarn of the season aguin foundthdiashion- 
ablewvorkiimiLoudon 


"Bee tines Adeawingscoom “had” been ‘iséhd aan‘ the 
opera itroupe ‘compieted in its full .perfestion snd 
wi 


thdtsmsual prestige. 
Searcély‘auy of thosewtho -had been in*bigethabit. 


t.some) }OPfrequentimg’the busy -metropolis but -héd'found 


“{etineir way S60. the aisual haunts, and talen (their 


which filled the gay-saloons, 
the. - the-parks to.the-very pitch of 
exc'tement and gaiety. . 

Every day’s journal contained the announce- 
ment of some new arrival in the world of fashion, 
aud among the last of these paragraphs was the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Count Arnheim, Earl of Chetwode, and his 
daughter, the Lady “lgiva, arrived yesterday at their 
residencein Grosvenor Square. We regret to leam 
that the youthful heiress, who last year excited 
much enthusiam in the beau monde, is in very deli- 
cate health.” 

Such was the paragraph that met the eyes of the 
fair girl to whom it referred on'the morning afte 
their arrival in the splendid buttd her gloomy man- 
sion in the metropolis. 

A faint smile crossed her lips atthe scant grains 
of truth that mingled-with the pompous flourish 
of the announcement. 

She was changed. “There could be no ‘doubtof 
that when the’eyes reste on'‘hersofterand fainter 
bloom, on her less rounded ¢hovks,-on the eyes whore 
flashing vivacity ‘was now tempered with a meltixg 
sadness that was more touching! if less dasiliag 
than her former joyous brillianvy. 

“Alas, alas {? she murmured: as-she threw dow 
the “paper ‘which had been brought up with ier 
coffee into*the morning-room. “If it were only the 
health,bat itis the heart, the brain, tuc spirit thit 
are affeeted.”’ 

She trad seareely spoken the words when the'door 
opened,*and her father enterod with«a ‘bundled 
lectereand cards in his hand. 

‘* Here,*Eigiva,” he said, *“I' hope «you are wdl 
enough to read and deci¢e on all those tivilities that 
have-already been pai! tous. See, tiere are sdbett 
fifty cards that will have'to ‘be properly answered, 
and their invitations decided upon. Lido notexpet’ 
you to accept any but the most eligible, bat-at'the 
sume time’ should not chevse you to re 
from thegay'world, lest-evil repotts éhoahtbe spred 
avout'the eause of the seciusion.”’ ; 

He seated’ himself as he spoke’ arid poured ‘te 
ample vontents of “his card-dish on the table. 

His daughter gazed at thum with a careless 2 
difference in ‘her took and gesture that ovidentiy®- 


‘* Did-you hear me, Lady Elgiva?”’ ‘he said/ing 





az her father. 
sterner tone 
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: ot ra rf recover ! vey, oc you wouk a > 
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deprecating. “ ” od : H 4 8 authority, an 
ated « Well, Eigiva, Ido not wish to be hard upon you Pie py mere eg his pride, was fain to sue to the gisl be had breagit 
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Then you have decided, have you, on under- 
taking the character’; you will not fear the talent or 
the beauty or education of your rival ?” she resumed, 
uietly. 

bar” No.” said the girl, proudly. “ No, there need be 
no fear where there are a strong will and a warm 
heart. Rely onme. The prize shall be mine, the 
palm awarded to me bythe most critical of tongues. 
Ah,” she added, rp oe | her hands eagerly. “If 
she do but come, if she do but give me the chance 
of surpassing her in all that she most boasts of pos- 
sessing.” 

Even as she spoke the words a servant entered 
the room with a scented billet on a salver. 

The duchess glanced at the crest and then hastily 
tore open the missive. 

“ Yes,” sho said. ‘‘ Be at rest. The Lady Elgiva 
has accepted my invitation, and we shall soon have 
the opportunity of testing the powers of the peeress 
and the peasant, the patrician and the Zingara 
maiden, for love and war.” 


(To be continued.) 








HOPS. 


Tue hop is a perennial, but to prepare the plants 
for a new ground or“ garden,” as these plantations 
are generally called, the young shoots are taken off 
the old roots and planted in beds prepared for their 
reception, so as to establish the plants previously to 
their being transplanted to the hop-garden itself. 
When thus transplanted they are placed usually in 
threes, that is, three plants together in a triangular 
form, leaving about six inches between each plant. 
These groups of three are arranged in rows usually 
about six feet apart, the groups in each row alter- 
nating with those in the adjoining row. 

The appearance of an English hop-garden, when 
the plants are fully grown, cannot be likened to 
any other branch of British culture. Indeed, it has 
irequently been compared to the aspect of the 
vineyards of Southern Europe, as much from the 
cesemblance of the habits of the two plants as from 
the similarity of the mode of gathering the fruit. 

The hop frequently requires some little care and 
attention to secure the perfect fertilization of the 
flowers, the plants being dicecious—that is, the male 
and female flowers growing on separate plants. The 
male or pollen-bearing onesare therefore frequently 
grown with the females, so as to ensure a perfect 
impregnation ; for where there is an abundant 
supply of pollen the hops are more plentifully pro- 
Gand, and a finer kind is the result. 

The effects of insect agency in fertilizing flowers, 
by carrying pollen from one plant to another, is well 
exemplified in the hop. Some planters, whose sur- 
rounding hedges are filled with the wild hop, which 
is always the barren or male plant, trust to the 
zombined assistance of insects and the wind in 
dissemi%iating the pollen from the wild to the cul- 
tivated plants. 

The difference between the male and female 
flowers is that the former are in loose drooping 
panicles, and the latter in close catkins or cones, 
forming the hops of commerce ; these cones are com- 

sed of a series of-imbricated scales, each scale 
coring at its base two inconspicuous flowers. 
There are other botanical distinctions too technical 
to enter on here. 

Many varieties of hops are known in commerce, 
but the principal kinds in caltivation are “ Gold- 
ings,” “ white bines,”’ ‘‘ grapes,”’ “ Jones’s,” and 
* Colgates.” The first of these are of the choicest 
flavour, and are used chiefly for pale and strong ales. 
White bines are also of a fine flavour, and of great 
strength, and are used for keeping ales. Grapes 
and Jones’s are used for a similar purpose ; while 
Colgates are usually of a coarser, stronger flavour, 
and are used mostly for the rougher kinds of ales, as 
well as for porter and stout. 

Johnston in his ‘“‘ Chemistry of Common Life ”’ 
says, ‘‘ Though the specific action of each of the 
chemical principles contained in the hop flower has 
not been very well ascertained, the united action of 
all of them together is well known. The tinctures 
and extracts of hops which we use in medicine and 
introduce into our beers contain them all; so that 
All the virtues of the hop, in whichever of the ingre- 
dients it resides, are present in them in a greater or 
less degree. . Hence well-hopped beer is aroma- 
tic, tonic, soothing, tranquillizing, and in a slight 
degree narcotic, sedative, and provocative of sleep. 
The hop also aids in clarifying malt liquors, assists 
the fermentation before all the sugar is converted 
into alcohol, and thus enables them to be kept with- 
out turning sour.” 

The bitter, aromatic property of the hop is due 
toa yellow resinous substance, which covers the 

scales and contains an active principle called “ Lu- 
pulin.” Hop flowers, upon distillation, have also 
been found to contain about eight, per cent. of vola- 
tile oil; it is to the escape of this volatile narcotic 
property that the hop has been recommended for 
stuiling pillows for the sake of producing sleep. It 


is said that hop-pillows were first prescribed in 
1787 to George III.; and it is not a little remark- 
able that they should again have been had recourse 
to in the late severe illness of the Prince of Wales. 








SCIENCE. 

Tue Littum Avratum.—M. Pynaert says that the 
perfume of the flower of Lilium Auratum is obnoxi- 
ous to flies, which are rendered inert by it, and which 
disappear from a room in somewhat less than half 
an hour after the introduction of a bloom of this 
noble lily into it. Will some one try it? 

Tue INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLE PERFUMES.—An 
Italian professor has made researches which lead him 
to assert that vegetable perfumes exercise a health- 
ful influence on the atmosphere, converting its oxygen 
into ozone, and thus increasing its oxidizing influ- 
ence, The essences that develope the largest quan- 
tity of ozone are those of Cherry Lairel, Cloves, 
Lavender, Mint, Juniper, Lemons, Fennel and Ber- 
gamot ; those that give it in less quantity are Anise, 
Nutmeg, Cajeput, and Thyme. The flowers of the 
Narcissus, Hyacinth, Mignonette, Heliotrope, and 
Lily of the Valley develope ozone in closed vessels. 
Flowers destitute of perfume do not develope it, and 
those which have but slight perfume develope it only 
in small quantities. Asa corollary from these facts 
the professor recommends theuse of flowers in marshy 
districts, and in places.infested with animal emana- 
tions, as the powerful oxidizing influence of ozone 
may destroy them, The iuhabitants of such regions 
should surround their houses with beds of the most 
odorous flowers. 

CHLOROFORM AMONG THE OxnINESE.—According 
to a reputed discovery by M. Stanislaus Julien, it ap- 
pears that, so far back as the third century of our 
era, the Chinese were in possession of an anesthetic 
agent which they employed in the same manner as we 
use chlorform and ether for producing insensibility 
during surgical operations. A description of this was 
discovered by M. Julien in a work preserved in the 
“ Bibliothéque Nationale ”—called “ Kou-kini-tong,” 
or a “General Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Medicines "—which appearsto have been pnblished 
in the sixteenth century. Ina biographical notice 
of Hoa-tho—who flourished under the dynasty of 
Wei, between the years 220 and 230 of our era—it is 
stated that he gave the sick a preparation of chanvre 
(Ma-yo), who in a few moments became as insensible 
as one plunged in drunkenness or deprived of life ; 
then, according to the case, he made incisions, am- 
putations, and the like. After a certain number of 
days the patient found himself re-established, without 
having experienced during the operation the slightest 
pain. Itappears from the biography of Han that 
this chanvre was prepared by boiling and distillation. 

Routine or Sutrvs.—The following is a mode of 
recording the rolling of a ship in a seaway, indicating 
also the form of the waves:—A revolving cylinder, 
covered with paper and turned by clockwork, receives 
the marks made by several pens. One of these pens 
records time, jerks being given to it by an exact clock. 
The apparatus being placed at the centre of gravity 
of the ship, a pendulum oscillating iu a plane trans- 
versely with the keel records continuously by a 
second pen the angles which the ship at each moment 
makes with the mean or effective surface of the wave. 
Another pen, actuated by a rocking arm, kept level 
by an observer on deck, and being pointed to the 
horizon, records by a third pen the angle the ship 
makes with the horizon. From the records thus ob- 
tained the amount of rolling of the ship may be at 
once shown, and the form of the wave could be easily, 
worked out graphically. Anapparatus has also been 
completed in which is employed a heavy stationary 
wheel so delicately supported as not to receive any 
rotation from the motion of the ship. This wheel, 
placed transversely in the ship will remain still with- 
out rotating, and thus supply the place of the horizon- 
tal bar above described, held level by the observer on 
deck. 

A New VENTILATION FOR RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 
—The Queen’s saloon carriage on the London and 
North-Western Railway has had affixed to it a new 
description of ventilator. Outside the carriage 
nothing strange is noticeable beyond three little 
projectors on the roof right over where the lamps 
are generally let in. These protuberances are what 
are called the caps of the ventilator, The move- 
ment of the train causes them to work and keep up 
a thorough ventilation inside each carriage to which it 
is affixed, The arrangement iu the interior of the roof 

of the carriage is nothing more than an ornamental 
grating. Between the grating and the cap outside 
there is a cavity forthe lamp. The cap is so con- 
structed that ingress to wind and rain is wholly pre- 
vented, The cap rotates without noise, and by an 
ingenious mechanical arrangement creates an up- 





ward current which carries away all impure gases 





that may be generated. This obviates the necessity 
of opening the windows of railway carriages jp 
damp and cold weather—the only resource one now 
has to escape the offensive and deleterious atmo. 
sphere which too often pervades railway carriages, 
This cleverly arranged little appliance can be fixed 
upon any railway carriage without disturbing pre. 
sent arrangements. Itimproves some of them, for 
being placed over the lamps the ventilator supplies 
them with air, so that their illuminating power ig 
maintained whatever may be the state of the weather, 
This ventilator can be as easily fitted into omni. 
buses, holds of vessels, etc., as railway carriages, 

Execrric Rarpway Brake.—An experiment hag 
recently been made at the Bow Station of the North 
London Railway of a new railway brake, in which 
electricity is the chief agent. The new brake is the 
invention of a gentleman named Olmstead, and ap- 
pears to have been worked with success on some of 
the United States railways. The electric arrange. 
ment is as follows:—A horizontal swing shaft ig 
placed within the ear-truck parallel with the car- 
axle, on which shaft is a loose shell-pully, which rm- 
ceives motion from the car-axle against which it 
rests. Within the loose pully isa fixed pully keyed 
on the swing shaft. On the face of the fixed pully 
are two powerful electro magnets, each capable of 
sustaining 30C pounds, so that their combined forces 
is 600 pounds. These are connected by wires with 
battery on the car, each car having its separate bat. 
tery. A chain extends from the swing shaft to the 
brake lever. On the locomotive or van isa large 
Highton’s battery. An ordinary telegraphic wire ex. 
tends the whole length of the train underneath the 
carriages connected with each brake, and connected 
between the carriages by a simple device arranged 
instantaneously. On the locomotive or van a key- 
board, by means of which the guard or driver can 
apply the electricity to the whole of the train at once, 
is placed—the wires connecting the batteries in each 
separate carriage. The wires extend to a key-board 
attached to the ceiling of the car, and the electric con- 
nection is made at this point by a simple lever or key 
worked by the bell-cord. On pulling the cord, or by 
the breaking of the coupling, the electric circuit is 
made and the magnets draw the loose and fixed 
pully together, whereupon the swing shaft winds up 
the brake chain, and the brakes operate on the wheels 
and stop the train. The invention was tried by 
General. W. B. Chapin, the agent to the “ Electric 
Car Brake” in this country, between Bow and Pop- 
lar, and it appeared to work, as far as that short 
journey would permit one to judge, satisfactorily. 
The experiment will be repeated on a larger scale in 
a short time. 

————— 

Epvucation in Sparn.—Some years ago there was 
a legend about that Noah had been permitted to re- 
visit the earth. He wandered about from country to 
country, ill at ease in each of them. Nothing wa 
natural—nothing was as it used to be. Steamboats 
and railroads, telegraph wires and lucifer matches, 
with a thousand other innovations, met him at every 
turn. The legend says at length he reached Spain; 
then the sadness of his countenance changed, his 
eyes sparkled with delight, and, in the exuberance ot 
his joy, he threw up his hat, and thanked Heaven 
that there was one country which remained just a 
he had left it. 

Discovery oF TomBs.—In the commune of Hard- 
thausen, about a league from Hagenau, some highly 
interesting tombs have been recently opened, which 
are supposed to be Celtic. Among them is one which 
contaius most probably the remains of a chieftaia. 
The head lay on a pillow of bark, and the breast aud 
shoulders were pressed in by the plauks containing 
the skeleton, which was loaded with ornaments 
Round the neck were rings, and on the arins were 
bracelets, while rings were also found encircling the 
bones of the fingers. Rings also encircled the 
thighs and legs, and about the head were numerous 
pins, which had served as ornaments for the hair. 
On the breast was an oval copper-plate, on which 
lay a number of nuts in excellent preservation, aud 
two nuts were found pushed in between the teeth. 

Errects oF Dirrerent StiMULANTS.—The fdl- 
lowing is a translation of a paragraph found in the 
writings of Professor Von Liebig, the distinguished 
Gernran chemist :—“ The white wines are hartfal to 
the nervous system, causing trembling, confusion of 
language, and convulsions. The stronger wines, 
such as champagne, rise quickly to the head, but their 
effects are only of short duration, Sherry and strong 
cider are more quickly intoxicating than the gen 
rality of wines, aud they have a peculiar influence™ 
the gastric juices of the stomach. ‘The intoxication 
of beer is heavy and dull, but its use does not hia 
the drinker from gaining flesh. The drinkers 
whisky aod brandy are going to certain death. 
wine is the least hurtful, and, in some cases, 
beneficial.” 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


— 


CHAPTER III, 
This secret is so weighty ’twill require 
A strong faith to conceal it. Henry VIII. 

THERE is another island towards which the di- 
verging lines of our story lead us, It is very little 
inappearance like the beautiful gem which the deep 
tolling Danube bore upon its bosom in royal pride, 
merely a long, narrow, rocky strip of land lying pa- 
tallel with « bleak, sterile coast, against which the 
unobstructed waves from an ocean-wide travel came 
thundering and shattering in white lines of surf. 

One can see none of that luxuriant verdure or the 
velvety turf that Aubrey Dalberg had admired so 
wuch at Schwarzenburg. There were either sharp, 
precipitous ledges of slate or broad, white lines of 
‘sandat the base. A few stunted plants with a chilly- 
looking blue blossom crept into the interstices of 
the higher rocks wherever a bit of warm earth had 
lodged, but the whole aspect was bleak and bare, 
only enticing upon a garish July or August day, 
when the salt air and the cool sea breeze are more 
welcome than the deepest woodland shade or the 

it bower of blossoming. 

However, the island had its habitations, six of 
them, strung along the rough, tortuous road that 
ded over the one smooth strip of beach, and wound 
up the hill to the single pretentious building—the 

, indeed, only in the matter of comparison, 
for the other buildings were such humble, indiffe- 
rent affairs that an ordinarily comfortable mansion 

quite grand beside them. 

Four of these latter were fishermen’s cabins ; one 
belonged to a queer fellow, a singular compound of 
‘surliness and geod humour, called by some Nat the 
Hermit, and by others Mr. Nathaniel the Taxider- 
mist, by which two characters he was solely known 
n the island and upon the neighbouring shore. 

4 Nat lived entirely alone and performed the various 
‘ ties of housekeeper apparently to his own satis- 
Pre one for no one else was ever called in to his as- 





That the man was neat-fingered and dextrous 
Piovle had ample proof who obtained a peep into 
ii cabinet, where a miniature grove supported the 
: e-like forms of many of the beautiful winged 
aan which came with the summer visitors, but 
Xx rm , if they were rare specimens, seldom escaped 
Pre Unerring rifle or obtained opportunity to de- 


wane home was supposed to be upon the island, 
here were weeks and weeks when his cheery 
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LPAUL FOSS RETURNS FROM THE MARKET. | 


cabin window had its m paper curtain down and 
when his door was locked against every visitor. 

The neighbours would only shrug their shoulders 
and say, “ Nat’s off again on tramp,” and, because 
the thing was so frequent an occurrence, they fore- 
bore to be curious in the matter. 

But weare lingering at the taxidermist’s cabin and 
neglecting the great house on the hill, which no one 
of the humble inhabitants of the place would think 
of doing, for, however careless they may be with re- 
gard to Nat's comings and goings, no member of the 
Foss family stirs an inch without being followed by 
curious glances and numberless queries. 

The house is a large, rambling affair, originally 
built by a rich merchant, who took the notion to en- 
joy the advantage without the discomfort and crowd 
of a fashionable watering-place. 

So the building was perched upon the highest 
ground, with long piazzas fronting the sea, and with 
wide doors that could be set open so that the keen 
salt air sh ald circulate in every room. 

The merchant had spent but two seasons at the 
house, and then had tired of the place, and it had 
stood tenantless, except for a few weeks in the 
warmest weather, year by year, until a queer, foreign- 
looking man had come over to the island, seen the 
empty building, and, making inquiries, found out 
that the place was for sale. 

A week from that day the fishermen and their 
wives were electrified by the information that 
* Rock House,” as it was called, had been sold. Be 
sure there was inattention to nets and housework 
when the boatloads of furniture arrived and were 
carted up to the mansion. 

But the most intense interest concentrated on the 
boat that finally brought a group of half a dozen 
people to take possession. 

There were two men and three women, tall. thin, 
dark-haired, all of them, and with a marked family 
likeness, so that for a long time the people below 
could not tell when they were speaking to Mr. Paul 
or to Urbanus Foss, nor be sure whether it was 
Theodosia or Rhoda or Penelope, when they saw the 
tall, straight figure of a woman emerge sedately from 
Rock House and take the path down to the landing. 

There was a great deal of speculation and gossip- 
ing concerning the Foss family, but the little infor- 
mation obtained, during the first year of their resi- 
dence among them, was the extent of the islanders’ 
knowledge at the end of the ten — which still 
fotind them in possession of the k Houso, evi- 
dently established there for life. 

They were of foreign origin; that any one of 
ordinary sagacity could see atonce. Their look and 
way amd dress each had its own quaint peculiarity. 
Their nationality had not puzzled people either, for 








all had unanimously pronounced them French, which 
was confirmed when old Ben White came hobbling 
away from his first long talk with Mr. Urbanus 
Foss—the eldest of the family and the most com- 
municative by far. 

“French, of course;1 told you so!” said Ben. 
* He’s told me a lot about Paris. By jingo! it made 
me wish I’d been a merchant sailor, instead of a poor 
fisherman, to hear him tell about it. I s’pose I 
might ha’ seen all the fine foreign places if I’d been 
@ mind.” 

“ That’s no news! if it’s all you’ve found ont, it’s 
no great good you've got out of your long talk,” 
quoth Martha, his wife. 

“ Maybe it ain’t ; you women folk want to jerk in 
the line at the first bite. Now which were the two 
you called the men’s wives? Which were the two 
Mrs. Fosses ?” asked Ben, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, which Martha noted, and governed herself ac- 
cordingly, naming the two she had hitherto doubted, 
and leaving out altogether the one she had been so 
positive was the mistres@pf the house. 

Ben laughed out in due enjoyment of having 
caught one who was usually a little ahead of him. 

‘No, marm; guess again, Martha; you know 
you're good at guessing.” 

“Of course it’s the one that’s “left, the tallest 
woman, the one whose eyes snap so,” returned his 
wife, somewhat crestfallen. 

Upon which Ben laughed again, longer and louder 
than before. 

“ Ho, ho! ha, ha' Well, now, Marthy, as you're 
a living woman, there ain't a married one among 
’em. They’re just brothers and sisters, and if that 
ain’t an odd family—five of em, and nary one mar- 
ried!” 

“But there’s a child—the girl,” ejaculated the as- 
tonished woman. 7 

“Yes, but she’s nary bit a relation. It’s a girl 
they’ve adopted, I expect.” : 

“Do tell! + now, that beats all. They’re queer 
folks, ain’t they ?” : 

And queer folks they remain still, after the ten 

ears’ residence. 
‘ Fraternizing very little with outsiders, they had 
yet obtained a sort of hold upon the affections of 
the simple people among whom they had come, while 
commanding also a hearty respect and a rather 
we. 
“We are going with Mr. Paul Foss to take our first 
look at the Rock House. That gentleman has just 
landed after a visit to the town, and he brings a 
light basket of groceries on his arm, which he hands 
promptly to the thin, angular woman who opens the 
rear door for him, and glances quickly, with those 
sharp black eyes of hers, over his person, and almost 
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mmmediately pounces upon a broad streak of dust 
apon the skirt of his coat. ' 

“ There, Paul, you must let me brush you! Don’t 
come a step farther. Ido wish those shopkeepers 
would try to be a little decent. You’ve been sitting 
down on some of their dusty benches, and there’s 
two or three spots. I’ve nodoubt they’re oil. Do 
take off the coat, Paul, and let me clean it,” cried 
she, in a shrill, high-toned voice, as if speaking toa 
deaf person, and running off the words so swiftly 
that a stranger could hardly have followed her. 

This was Theodosia, the eldest of the three Misses 
Foss. 

She was known on the island from the others, 
after a year’s residence, by her straight, erect figure, 
and by the way she carried her head, with her little, 
sharp nose turned up to the air as if scenting out 
some impurity somewhere. Besides, her eyes were 
smaller and blacker, her hair grayer and scantier, 
if pessible, than Miss “Rhoda’s, although all three 
wore the same sort of little wizened knot pinned up 
behind with a monstrous shell comb that looked as 
incongruous as a giant’s helmet upon a baby’s head, 

Paul meekly resigned his coat, and. went hack to 
scrape his feet a second time. 

By this time the sound of their voices had brought 
@ pair of eyes to every door in.theaeom,.and there 
were four of the latter. 

Two other Misses Foss appeated, very like the 
eldest, with the same thin, spare form,end in just 
such an immaculate print dress, withthe very same 
style of wide muslin collar, snowy White, and pinned 
with exactness by.a-square, old- breastpin 
containing a twisted bow of gray hair. 
ee cea ae 

Cy 
she hada tittle a ‘afioction cf ‘the fanial 
muscles, and: timid, irresolate smile with which 
she turned helplessly to hersisterat the slightest 


difficulty. 

Penelope, the youngest ef the aay: while she 
possessed the same features and general air, had yet 
a marked personality of her own. She had evidently 
been more comely than the others, her complexion 
was still fairer, her eyes larger, and it seemed deeper, 
for when you looked into them, which, to be sure, 
few people had ever done, you read there a startling 
suggestion. She was not a woman like the others, 
her whole thought did not spend itself on the little de- 
tails of housekeepmg or.the perpetual battle against 
dust and wear and tear. Somewhere, down deep 
anher soal, this Penelope hadanother world whither 
the true woman retired to , agony or ecstasy 
—who but herself could tell whieh? She was,quict 
im the house, talking:far less than Bhoda, but yet, 
in her way, Tesisting Theodosia’s autocratic ways. 

Penelope and Paul were the closest friends of the 
housshold, although it was.a little remarkable, for 

was ae.tyrannical and authoritative in his way 
as Theodosia, with whom, from her very childhood, 
Penelope had seemed to clash. 

Urbanas, the second son,.was very like Rheda, 
except that he had more assurance. He was.a kind- 
hearted ,.genial man, and, as we. have hinted bef 
it was he who mixed most with the fishermen, an 
loved to linger over his foreign steries. 

Urbanus had come to the side door, his spectacles 
pushed up upon his forehead. 

“ Ah, yes ; so you’ve.come.home again, Paul? I 
hope oe dida’t forget those. screws. wanted ?’’ he 
said, blandly. 


Paul put his hand in Ris pocket, but at that mo- 
ment &.rich, clear voice called from the farther door, 
that which opened into the parlour, and, thither 
every eye turned promptly. 

A fair young girl stood there, looking fairer and 
sweeter and fresher for the contrast of her surrouad- 
ings, as a rose has ten-fald loveliness blossoming 
out of a hedge.of thorna,.and gtartling/one with the 
sweet surprise. 

“* Uncle Paul, do tell:me quickly if the paper has 
come! Iam.so impatient for it. hope you will 
not tease me by delay, Uncle,Paul.”’ 

The winsome blue.eyes amiled sancily upon him, 
but Mr. Paui’s manner held more than affection or 
admiration, a nameless air of deference, and he 
bowed as the old cavaliers used to bend before their 
coopers princes. ‘ 

nd straightway he produced a neatly tied roll 
from his inner pocket, pulling out alsoas he did so 
and dropping to the floor a large .foreign-looking 
ter, envelope bluish-gray, »with.a row of 
stamps across the top. 

“ Yes, Miss Leina, I have. b it.” 

The blythe young fairy da across the floor, 
took it, and kissed the tips of the fingers which gave 
it with an airy grace that was inborn,and then flew 
Sway, and was the next instant ensconced among 
the pile of white cushions inthe great chair that 
Was wheeled into the bay window which looked. ont 
Upon the sea from the front ehamber. 

The group left behind stared from each other to the 
foreigu-looking letter, which still lay apon the floor. 





se a thought of putting either in its proper 
place. - 

** Another letter, Paul !’’ exclaimed she, in her 
high, incisive voice; “and there is no remittance 
due yet. Then it must be something extraordinary. 
Have you read it ?”’ 

“ No, Theodosia. Isitlikely I would teadit before 
I brought it beforeyou all? Come, let us go to- 
gether and breakthe sea]. Are you ready, Urban ?” 

“ Certainly ; just Net.me get my other glasses— 
these are the far-sighted ones,’’ responded Urbanus, 
darting back into the work-room, where he had been 
employed ata tool«berch. 

Theodosia took off her apron, folded it and laid it 
on the table. She stooped also to pick up the fallen 
coat and thencarefully shook out the folds 
of her skirt,’ bysany chance a stray atom of 
dust had lodged there;and should be carried into 
the grand room of the house. Rhoda had been 


standing img thelplessly at the ribbon- 
strings of her: . She looked over to 
Ph ia i , Streked and shook her own 
dress, and then qui féliowed the elder sister's 


lead, and moved on toward the Jittle room where all 
the solemn consultationsf the family were held, 
with the outside show <f i ial discussion at 
least, although i 1 usually settled 
everything, 

Penelope id/ast follow the others at once. She 
thetwall, her hands clasped 


8 
behind her, fixed upon the latter. The 
lowered Lashed from heribrothers the «wild terror, 
the fierce ish which @hose eyes betrayed. When 
Paul pi letter she gave one. deep, con- 
valsive then tamed slowly wound and fol- 
lowed behind Urban. 


“Good heavens! if that terrible man himself 
should come,” cried out Rhoda, starting up ing 
panic at the bare suggestion. 

“Rhoda !” exclaimed Theodosia, severely, * yon 
always were a simpleton. How is he going to find us 
in this retired eae, You know we have none of ys 
ever strayed half a dozen miles away from it. Be. 
sides, is he mot a prisoner, watched and guarded on 
every side? | Do tryto make less absurd speeches, 
Ithimk, Paul, we must deny her the walks now 
although shethas enjoyed them so much.” { 

“Of coursetwe must; that is settled. And you, 
Urbanus, must keep close watch of all approach ts 
theiisland. Gven if everything were discovered jt 
wouldbe sta#tagem and not force that we should 
bemalledl'tomect. It a pty trying indoed 
itafterathved long years of faithful devotion to the 
cause, a'fewemonths should defeat the whole.” 

“It shallemot be defeated!’’ quoth Theodosia, 
with flashingeyes. ‘‘Is not our very/konour bound 


up indteenceess? Was — a “> honour. 
that.was given to onr ig ? and will 
ee mel of glory when ulfilled ?” 


Bentlepe still sat with drooping: heal and lowered 
eyélias, ial unaware thather thomghts were tak. 
inquest murmured : 

: it is fulfilled we shélliave lost Leing 
—~th,-we@hall have lost Leima framaar midst.” 

~ Theredtasiagain !’’ retorted Wheddosia. “ Yop 

Will albeearme witness how often Dthave reproved 

Werlforgetting who jiinal'really is, | 

inst setting your ions upon her 

as you have done with ene@rdinary child 

‘Again in I havewarnél you. Don’t blame 
jamwe if r from itmow.” 

sy me you, Theslosia,” eturned Pone. 


pager ge yer the green ‘eastibtic scur-! . “I domot @now asyou could hel 
tain of the solitary window of the ee the will. ‘M@he chi 8 orept very 


room ingawentre*table, a tall baskease 
glassi@eors, high-back chairs, amd wa picture 
a under aggreen cuttain. P 
Theodosia had already taben dhersseat, and 
— becomingly grave face awmisediher brother's 
motions. i 

Bhoda stoodwith herimsiihenthe back of onl 
ew andwmzigass usual upon anycvent out 

the common ftoutine, 

When the others entered she sat down, and then 
started ap ——o — herself, ae 
off her agitation by plaiting unplaiting dine 
gers in the folds of her dress. 

Penelope, on the contrary, though her very. heart 
seemed bursting beneath the mighty throb. which 
aiso choked her breath, dropped down into:her seat 
and, turning her face to the window, neverafterwar<. 
moved an inch. 

Paul took up the letter, carefully inserted a paper 
knife under the seal, moving with tautalizing siow- 
ness as he separated it from the paper intact, and 
or - me poms wax omer en one side, 

n he sp open paper, smoothed it ou 
and read aload : . . 
“Jane 20. 


“Danger menaces your charge. Let there be strict 
seclusion and constant watchfulness. These are 
the strict commands of one high inauthority. Be 
cautious in all respects. Only a few months longer 
and you will be relieved of the.anxiety and care. 
Remember, positiveiy strict seclusion.” 

There was neither signature nor :address to the 
letter, but that seemed no matter of surprise to the 
Foss family. 

“Danger!” ejaculated Rhoda, lifting up both 
hands. ‘Oh, Theodosia, whatcanitbe? What 
does his lords——” 

“Hush! hush! Rhoda! you will always be .such 
an imprudent child!” exclaimed lneodosia, shaking 
cher leng finger in Rhoda’s face. “‘ li there.is danger 
the very walls cannot be trusted. Why can't you 
say ‘he ’—we.all understand whom.you mean ?” 

irban:reached over.and took the letter, aud read 
it through carefully. 

He passed it on to Theodosia, who put on her 
spectacles and likewise looked it over. 

“There can be no mistake about the writing,” 
said she, holding it in turn to.Rhoda. 

Rhoda was still frightened; she shivered .as:she 
glanced at the letter, and dropped it into Penelope’s 
jap.as ifit-had,burned her. ‘The latter took it up, 
her cold fiagers closing over the paper with a fierce 
grasp. For. little time it lay in her lap, and she 
sat staring down at it. Then.suddenly she looked 
up, and cried out, sharply : 

“ In-a few months! must; she leave,us.in.a few 
months? Qh, that is eruel, cruel !’’ 

“T am trying to think,” said Paul, “ what-danger 
there can be, it has not certainly come from any in- 
discretion of ours. Weshave never hada stranger 
within our walls, nor allowed.evenia servant in the 
house to spy upon us.” 

“It is not likely. Ifthe danger wasmear us.we 
should have reecived warning of it,” returned ‘I'heo- 
dosia, in her decided fashion, ‘* Sometaing has pro- 


@losely imtowmy heart, an@E cannot ¥t her go with 
outa 
Dove her myself, 


“< Son = ree is umtural. 
bat I statitly @@hooled myself to be pr. 
pared fo ration. 7To be sure we did not ex. 
) awit . yyears donger, yet what real differ. 
hence does itamalke sinee/the trial finally comes?” 

“Three years! ah, three years seem so long be. 
side a few months,” answered Penelope. “ They 
are long enough, perhaps—who knows—for me to 
die in,’’ she added, under her breath. 

** It will be a dreary place here without her bright 
face,” said Urbanus, ‘ruefully, ‘We shoulda't 


stay 

* Ay, you needn’t be too hard on Penelope, Theo- 
dosia ; es heart ia notso tender as hers, nor mine 
either, but it gives mea sharp twinge to think of 
losing her,” added Paul. 

“Think of our father's dying injunction. Think 
of -having faithfally fulfilled this trast | hevand our 
moble patron gave to us,” retorted Theodosia, 
warming up at this opposition. “ Besides, doesnot 
she go toa grand and enviable station, and cannot 

a love her there? What foolish sentimentality. 


long to enjoy her astonishment.and delight when 
she knows it Lam glad the timeis shorter than 
we expected.” 


Penelope did not ne ae more. She sat there 
very still and silent, looking ont of the »winiev. 
She turned around slowly, however, when she heard 
the click of the sliding brass :rings, as Theodosia’s 
firm hand swept away the curtain from the 
single picture upon the wal. A 

‘I'he others all rose and stood before the charming, 
life-tike picture in a silent, motionless group. lA 
proud, trianphant smile was on ‘Theodosia’s face, 
and Paal’s-eyes reflected it. Unbanus’s lips kepts 
sender gravity, and Rhoda put her handkerchiefto 
her face and fell to weeping silently. Bat 
with grim-set.lips and ashy face, sat there: by 
wiudow-and shuddered. And the picture 
the eunny isle,aud the proud old towers of Sehmar- 
zenburg Heights. ¥ 

* tow Lloag to show and disclose all to:hey 
repeated Theodosia, exultantly, as.she the 
curtain again. 

(Tobe continued.) 








Her Masusty’s Vistr to Duyrostn.—it's 
dinner given receutly at Golspie, im connection with 
the annual K'fle Voluateer cumpetitious, the Duke! 
Nutheriand read a letter he had received from Her 
Majesty, in her own handwriting, in which she et 
presséd the greut pleasure which her visit ‘to Dun 
robin had afforded her, observing also ‘that it bed 
been the happiest period of her life siace her b- 
reavement, ‘I'he reading of the letter was received 
with loud cheers. 

Cowrur's Last Reswencr.—The house at Bet 
Dereham, Norfolk, in which Cowper spent 
tiwee anda half yearsof his life is about.to be pul 
down, aud @ Congregational chapel built.oa the :site. 
The bouse.bas already been bought (excepting # 
portion sold separately to a purchaser), and pleas 
have been prepared fora “neat Gothic stractute, 





bably leaked out there, It may besome one is com- 
0 search.” 


Theodosia was the first to s . Bhe dropped 
Sho brush aud cost -actually deopped them bos -ing.to 


which isto be called Aue ‘ Cowper Cong 
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Church” “The writer appeals to “intelligent Non- 
conformists through the country, much more than ‘to 
Churehmen, to expostulate with the Dereham Inde- 

ndents,'to point out to them their mistake in vul- 


izing the name of Cowper into an advertizing ma- 


chine, and then to aid in the creation of a fund which 
ma make it worth the Independents’ while to turn 
their thoughts elsewhere.” 





GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER ‘I. 

Tue chill wind of a December evening drove a 
drift of bail like snowayaiust the window panes, while 
Anna Zane swod and-watched for the coming of ‘her 
young husband in thepleasant home which-had been 
her father’s bridal gift. Her husbaud “was: only a 
¢lerk in that father’s mercantile house, unable when 
he won her love and asked for ‘her 'band‘to own a 
home, and expected, if the boon he asked were 
granted, to have to.go iuto apartments, op-at best to 
rent a-small dwelling, for he knew that°Mr. Bvart 
Evarts, her father, was a cautious man iu all financial 
outlays, and heexpected no.dowry ‘with his bride, if 
indeed he got her at all. He’ was surpri ‘then 
when, on lis wedding-day, the title deed of the*house 
with all its new, well-chosen fa: nitare was placed in 
his bands, and he was profuse in his grateful pleiges 
tobe wortuy of her and the kindness of ber father. 

She was au only and @ petted child, the idol of a 
datherwhose love wasall-centred on her -wheu- her 
mother passed away, and he had but ‘one'question to 

when his consent:to the union-was asked ; 
“Will itmake my child‘happy ?” 

Edward Zane, an-orphan, ‘had’ been ‘reared ‘in’ his 
counting-house, and had won his good opinion'by his 
«uniform attention to business, his faitlifulness to duty, 
and his apparently excellent habits. 

Butevough of explanation, ‘Phestory -will'weave 
its own web fast enough. 

“Whav dau keep Kuward so late?’ said the-young 
wife, in nervous svlituquy. ‘““He should have been 
here two hours.ago. Mary is fretting because the 
juices of the meat are drying out ‘while ‘she keeps 
-itewarm, and the potatoes, which she delights'to sce 
80 perfect, are-spoiling: she says. “Ah—@ ring.at.the 
door-bell! It is not be, for he carries a lateh-Key~” | 

Awinstant later a youug-lodking gentleman, from 
whose gurb it-was easy to tell that-he was a'clergy- 
man, entere!, leading a child, lovely even in*its rags 
—for it was miserably dressed—a female child:of not 
“over six years, if indeed so old. 

“My good Ars. Zane, will yeu do mem jgreat 
davour?” cried this geutioman, withont even pausing 
to pass the usual: salutations of an-acquaintance, 

“Certainly, Mr. ‘almage—as my fathet’s, dearest 
friend aud as our pastor, your wishes will alway 
meet my prompt attention.” t 

“It is tuis, Please take care of this poor ‘little 
waif ou poverty’s icy river.till:mording. I found her 
Weeping iuthe-street just uow, “She ‘had lost her 
Way, aud when asking « policeman to show her where 
*er grandpareuts lived ‘he brutally threatened to take 
her to the stativu-house as a vagrant. ‘I am to lec. 
‘tare in Oroyuon this evening, and shall’be late for the 
train as it is | fear. ‘So 1 bave no time.to seek, her 
home for her to-night, bat 1 will'in ‘the morning, if 
you will-kindly keep her till then.” 

“I will most cheeriuliy, Mr. Talmage. How good 
‘ef you to briag the poor thing here.” 

“ Not gooduess—vouly duty, my dear Jady. ‘Now 
good-bye, little one, till morning, "!'bis good lady will 
feed you und keep you warm, and Iwill come to help 
You to'fiud your home, and'to brighten it maybe!” 

The gentivmau'was gone'the next second, for he 
had just time to caten the ‘train to reach his ,ap- 
pointment. 

The lady took the*hand of the little girl, and while 
she pressed tack the brown, curly hair from. her 
‘white forehead she said, gently : 

“Whatis yoor name, little pet?” 

“Nellie, nwam—least that’s what grandpa rand 
‘grandina call me, ‘But the man we reut our-room of; 
oy he gets me to go un errand sometimes, calls we 
a. I-work so hard. ‘1 pray for rain every night, 

twill be muddy and I can sweep the crossing, 
bon the policeman don’t drive me off | get.a whoie 
iodine nye because “I keep where I sweep 
suit will never spuil the shine of anybody's 





Poor thing! You are too young to work !” 
. h, Do, ma’am! Lf I don’t work we couldn’s 
Tent, two shillings a week itis; aud grandpa wod 
— Must eat, They're old and weak. Grandpa 
ed w make tuys, aud grandma knit stockings, + but 
— Very oli, and they can hardly sewnow, ’ 
they on people’! Wheu Mr. ‘lalmage -fiuds ,where 
Ag will go aud see them, and help them .all 


“ Oh, no, ma’am—twonldn’t.do for a ,Jatly to-come 
where I live, Thereare bad people-there who would 
rob you, and maybe kill you for the niceclothes you 
wear, or the rings on your fingers~wickedwicked 
people. They drink gin and they swear till. 1;fed) 
cold all over to hear them.” 

A heavy step at the door interrupted this conver- 
sation, and the next instant a young man ‘of fine 
figure, expressive face and. manly Jooks-hnrried’in. 

“My dear husband—my own Edward!” criedithe 
lady asshe sprang to her feet and met him/with a 
loving kiss. ‘‘ Why are you,so date? Dinner bas 
»been waiting over .two.hours.” ; 

“ Anna, my darling, .when.you :hear :the news I 
have to tell you: will pot .chide (for my delay. But 
what.urchin ia this you have-here?” headded,.inian 
angry tone. 

“ Oh, Edward, do. notispeakso harshly !” 

‘““ Oh, .ma‘am, l’mused.to being spoken ‘cross to. 
Don’t scold the nice gentleman for that,” ‘said «the 
child, earnestly. 
grandpa I wouldn’t stay here. IL know.l’m not nice 
enough for such a grand house.” 

“You are, my poor darling, you are !’’\ said Mrs. 
Zane, tenderly, “ When my-shusband knows:that Mr. 
Talmage brought you. here, and asked»me ito keep 
you till.morning,,so tbat, he could help you: find ‘your 
home, he-will not speak uukindly to-you.” 

“No, no—that Talinege'is always doing something 
of the kind. But E ougtit not to be unkind ‘evento 
a dog just now. I told you,.my ‘little’ wife, I' had 
news! Such news! You .wenid not :guess itvin a 
lifetime !” 

“hen. please, save me.a ‘lifetime of bother by’tell- 
ing me !”.said.the young wife, mitha«smile. »“ You 
must be quick, for Mary, is|pntting;the:dinner on the 
table. Hear the:dishes clatter! »Shei'is out:df pa- 
tienee, for her, potatoes are, spoiled.” 

“ Well, darling, make one guess!” 

“Tam not, good at, guessing. Butto pleaseyou I 
will.try, Fatver has, promotedyyou:to sa sbetter clerk- 
ship—head book-keeper, pervaps.” 

“Halba!l 3A clerkship indeed !iand shewyoung 
man laughed scornfully, “ Promoted! Why; if-there’s 
avy, promoting ;to do, [think 1b promote-him !” 

“Edward, what is theanatser? :Suvely:you:have 
snot, been.dripking !” 

* Well, no—not much, though I. did shave to oraek 
oue bottle of wine with Count ‘Volchini,: tocwhom: | 
told the news, darling. I'ma millionaite: !” 

“ Anmillionaire,'Edward.? -Sarely you.are.crazy, 
orthe wiue ,yourdrank with:that uapriucipled adven- 
turer has made you wild!” 

“ Unpriucipled adventarer?” cried the young ‘has- 
band, sugrily. “Anna, you mustineveruspeak of a 
friend.of mine.in that:way!” 

“That Volchini .is. no: triend of :yours, ‘Edward. 
Father, says, is he ao, adventurer without honeur or 
character. I could)tell:yau more, but I do not wist you 
to,get.into truuble with him, as -you «would -if¢you 
knew.what:1 could:tellyou! Do not iquarrel swith 
me on'his-aecount !” 

Tears (tilled her. eyes as she:spoke, 

The hot flush faded from iis cueek and brow as he 


. saw the:tears, and Le spoke mure gently. 


“Forgive me, Anna—I swas wroug ‘to “speak 
harshly.to you. -Bat my:good luck has turned my 
brain, Ldo-believe. ,I.willtell youofit. .My-unclein 
California, of whom you-have: heard me: speak as thé 
richest man on the Pacitic Goast, died last month, 
leaviug merall his propertyeby will. In lands; mines, 
stock and money it amounts to at least four million 
pounds,.so\the, lawyers write -who' have his: property 
iu charge, and they have remitted mea large draft 
to enable,me to-close all) business.1 maybe ‘in “here, 
and to go on and take possession, Isn’t thatgood 
news?” 

“I don’t‘know, Edward! »We were very*happy 
and comfortable befure. You had «a ilavge salary; 
your own house, and only worked from ten o’cloekiin 
the mornimgyte foar in tueafteracow!” 

“Salary and work, Neverispeak of such things 
again tome. As the conut-says the very nsmesvard 
vulgar, and they shock me!” 

“Does father know of this ?”asked Anna. 

“ Yes, he was.in the counting-house when‘}:go 
the lewer and opened. it. |). was suastonished Ivbardly 
kuew what I was doing, aud [ believe I gave three 
‘cheers even there!" | 

*-Oh, Edward, did itnot grieve you to!/hear'of the 
\death,of your aucle ?” | 

“Tt would if he-hado't made:me'his heir. ,\As‘it’id 
I think he died just at the right time.” J 


“Oh, Edward, t never-aeard you speak so lightly, 


, 


before, it seems so wrong? 
‘There, were! Dou't »begin preaching, idear! 
But barx—the dinner bell sis ringing, and ‘Imas 
hungry as I used to. be when was puor.” 
Laugiiug, the young: husband led the way: to‘the 
dining-room, whither his wife followed, leading little 





Neliv.by the aud. 


‘If IT .only knew ‘where to * find, 


‘ Please, ma'am, don’t ask me ‘to eatat the table,the 
‘won't:like it,” said the girl; trembling, “I% rather 
have # piece of bread in my hand and go swhiere she 
can’t look so cross at me.” 

The tender heart of the lady was tonéhed; "but she 


|| kenew. the child could not eat where cold Jooke would 


chill her appetite and terrify her! heart,so:she said to 
the servant: 

‘You need not wait table to-day, Mary. ‘Dake this 
little one down into the:kitchen‘and, givether a nice 
warm ‘supper.” 

“T will, mum, for I was a child oneomyselfyawith- 
out-mnch\to warm thetheart in:me.” 

She. led little Nellie away while Edward Zane was 
ag ahr meg and grumbling that it was dry:as a. 
‘bone. 

Annamade no reply, 


‘she felt thatthe sky of her wedded lifewas dll at 
once overcast with a cloud she had not-even dreamed 
‘of till it came. 

Seeming completely obliviousof ‘herspresenes, ‘uot 
even observing that she did not—in trath, conldmot 
—edt, Zane ‘hurried through “hisown, étomer, ‘and, 
without waiting for dessert, rose from=the table. 

“Surely you are ‘not going out: this evening, Bd- 
ward ?” his»wife asked as:she-saw ‘him jrevarn*o°the 
dining-room with his hat on. 

‘“} surely anv!”*he-aoswered, courtly. “‘:Auiillion- 
aire-has: some:privileges, has “he “not, even if she lis 
married? «I join the Count Volehini’sclabtomight.” 

“Oh, Bdward’!” 

‘It wasvall sheisaid'as'he! tnrned on his’ heel-and 
strode away; but the ‘tears triekliog -dewn “her 
cheeks spoke more than words’ conld-sey, 

Mary came up, wondering ‘ao/litle had been eaten 
and her nice dessert was untouched;/but-whenehe.saw 
her-mistress:had been weeping. she-seemed ‘to (kiow 
‘that there was-a cloud: where-she'hadseen ‘sansiiine 
always ‘before, and, ‘with unusually litatt, 
she’ turned .away «without saying -anything ‘aphith 
might:add ‘to\the sorrow: of a ‘heart that’ had -ever 
been kind:to:her. 

‘“.Did-the little girl eat ber supper,’Mary ?*abked 
her mistress, ina kindly tone. 

“Yes, she -did, ma'am ; but “rst Ghe,esid a* little 
prayer. I never see the like in a wee little thing like 
her.” 

“ She:is 9 good child, Mary, ‘andhas+been. broyght 
up, poor as she is, to thank Heaven forits Mlessihgs. 
‘Were ‘we all as good ‘there might pot beso whany 
shadows in our paths. Bring-herto-me in the sifting - 
room. I will try and alter a dress for Wrér, Mor ‘it 
niay be late before Mr.°Zane’comes’ Wome?” 

“Shall I sit up with~you, ma’am, till he comes ?” 

“ You need not-mind me, Mary. I shall make up 
a-bed on the sofa for the child, asd 'I-willtkeepawake 
with my’ work.” 

So Mary went after'the little one, vandMrs. Zane 
went to the sitting-room ‘to‘cat up'# Gress 6f her own 
and makelit-up for the child. 

The little-one: was soon “with ‘her, aid’ Mrs. 'Zane, 
while measuring her for her dress, Grew frony her all 
‘the story she‘ had to tell. 

It'wasinet ‘much, only ‘suéh’ as thongatiis‘ in’ our 
own great: city can tell. 

She never had known the loving care of ber mather. 
!She didn’t \beliove she. ever hadvafativer; because 
he never heard her grandparents ‘talk ‘of “him, 
though they often “spoke of ‘and ‘wept about ‘her 
‘mother. 

They said her mother ‘was“not’ dead, ‘but’she!had 
gone and left her, a’ baby, to their care; and now they 
did not know with certainty where she'was. 

Dwiee since Nellie had been able to'goabout they 
‘had:seen ‘her, dressed: very grandly, ‘in’ a sploritlid 
‘oarriage, but she did not, or/would not,'know ‘tlrem, 
though the carriage almost ranoverthem:while'they 
called. ont her: name, 

It happened that Nellieand'her grardparentsthad 
‘hard work toskeep dlive, ‘for the rentitook ‘nedtly all 
the money she could get,-and they sever atemeat~— 
ouly bread and sometimes a little soup \whgn,she 
‘gould get a bundle of “wood to cook it-with. "Pliree- 
pence would buy ‘bones ‘and'scrmps-at ‘the ‘butcher’s 
‘stall, aud “it would last so long,” ‘the poor child 
said. : 

While Anua was thus working’ and talltigg her 
‘father came in. 

“ Edward not here?” he asked ag.seon as*he en- 
tered. “I hoped to find him sobered "down’s little 
‘go'that could talk-to him.” : 
ve He has goue out to join a‘ diab,” ‘said Anna, 


wi club? ‘What olab?” 
A club at cla 
‘iT-don’t know what kind ofa club, ‘tathor—T on 
know that the vile, man who insulted me, ‘Cantit \Vol- 
hini, is at the head of it!’ 
‘ “Phen it is'a gambling ¢lab, Edward mnst de 
crazy! ‘This must-be stupped, or lie will soon ‘be as 





characterlessas‘therascal you spoke df. Itis plan 


A sad sensation made her heart ‘beat ‘heavilyand ° 


| 
| 
: 
| 
t 
| 
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torob and ruin him, if he has been induced to join a 
elub which will countenance that fellow. I will take 
youfrom him if he dare to make such low and vile 
associations!” 

“Pather !” 

“ What, child, what?" cried Mr. Evarts, alarmed 
at the sudden pallor of her face. 

“ Edward ismy husband!” 

“ I know it, my child, and for the first time I must 
say Lam sorry for it. When I came in I saw traces 
of tears on your cheeks. Now know that he has 
caused those tears.’’ 

“Oh, father. Ihave been weeping over the piti- 
ful story of this little child, which your friend, Mr. 
Talmage, brought in from the street this afternoon, 
asking me to keep her till morning, when he would 
try and find for her the miserable home where her 
graudparents live. She was lost.” 

** Please, ma’am, ours is not such a bad home 
as some,” said Nellie, earnestly. “The Creator is 
thore, for grandpa prays to Him every night before 
he lies down, and again when he gets up in the morn- 
ing.” 

f Bravely spoken, little girl,” said Mr. Evarts. 
“The house where prayer is beard cannot be all 
miserable. I will join Mr. Talmage in seeking your 
home, and perhaps make a better one for you to- 
merrow.” 

“ Thank you, sir, but ours is as good as we can af- 
ford. The room isn’t very damp, and it’s not very 
cold in winter, and don’t need fire like large rooms.” 

“We'll see to it to-morrow,” said the merchant, 
sadly. “ And now I'll go home. Tell Edward I must 
see him at my office to-morrow.” 

“T will, dear father, but do not speak unkindly to 
him. He is high-spirited.” 

“ Very, to associate with a common gambler. But 
for your sake, child, I will be as gentle as I can in 
my remonstrances. Even without capital I intended 
to make him a junior partner in my house on the first 
of January. But now,with all his iuheritance, I would 
not have him unless he relinquished such associates. 
The mercantile man who frequents a gambling-house 
is lost. Good-night, my daughter—Heaven shield 
you. Tell Mr. Talmage when he calls to draw on my 
purse freely to help this little one and her grand- 

ts. 


parents. 

“I will, father. Good-night.” 

The young wife turned to her sewihg again with 
« lighter heart. 

er father for her sake would not speak unkindly 

to Edward, and he might succeed in turning him 
from danger. 

At least she would hope so. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Count, lendme twenty pounds. I’m broke.” 

“Certainly, Mr, Bludge, but do, for Heaven’s sake, 
ase more .select phraseology. The expression 
‘broke’ shocks me, Say anything that is not vulgar. 
Here is a twenty-pound note. May it multiply in 
the land of Faro, whither I know it is bound.” 

The slender, sleek-faced, moustached individual ad- 
dressed as count was the Volchini alluded to in the 
first chapter, one of the class often found iu great cities 
a man who came no one new whence, representing 
himself to be an Italian count. 

The other, coarser in style and manner, with a 
beard as well as moustache, was a professional 

ambler or “blackleg,” known to the fraternity as 
nabas Bludge. He was like most of his class, 
keen, conscienceless and daring. 

“You, seem in a happy humour to-day, count,” 
said Bludge as he pocketed the bank-note. 

“There you are again, my dear fellow, with your 
shocking vulgarity. When you say humour you 
put me in mind of eruption. Say that lamina 
happy frame of mind, and you'll be three-thirds 
right. By the way, or en passant, I should say, what 
are you engaged in just now?” 

“Nothing, count, or next to nothing. 
fortune wherever I can get a chance,” 

“So much the better for me. I need a clever 
villain just now to aid me in a petit game I have on 
hand, I'll use you, if you have no objection.” 

“ None, count, none, if the job pays. But show 
your hand and let me see what is in it.” 

“J will. You know Edward Zane?’ 

* The fellow who won old Evart’s daughter after 
she cut you?’’ 

“Rejected, Bludge. The expression is more re- 
fined, less shocking to the nerves. I mean him. I 
am going to ruinyhim and break her heart. I tried 
to win her hand before her marriage with him, but 
was unsuccessful. I have been foiied, disdainfully 
repulsed. Iwantrevenge. His ruin and hers alone 
Will satisfy me.” 

_“ Aclerk isn’t worth ruining without you can make 
him a successful forger, as we did young Ketchum.” 

“ Eiward Zane is worth nearly four millions,” 

“Count, are you mad or intoxicated ?” 


I challenge 





“Neither, Mr, Biudge, neither. Edward Zane, as 
you will learn from the papers to-morrow, is the 
sole heir, by will, of his uncle, just deceased, in Cali- 
fornia, the richest man in that land of fortune and 
favour,” 

“ You astonish me. If that ie the case he is worth 
looking to. Does he drink? Can one get him 
drank ?” 

“ He imbibes occasionally. He might become in- 
ebriated under proper management.” 

“ Well, we will manage him between us. What 
do you say to having the help of Stella Hayden, for 
she is as keen as the keenest in planning out work?” 

“Shoe is already in it on her own account, as I 
learned accidentally to-day, and I think if we can in- 
duce her to join forces with us we can succeed with 
double rapidity.” 

- Good! She'll do whatever I wish. I happen 
to have a hold on the lady which places her in my 

wer.” 

“Excellent. With her assistance we'll make his 
career @ fast one, and his fortune shall fill our 
coffers,” 

“ Millioas, you say ?” 

“ Yes—four, at least.” 

“Fat! fat! What picking he'll be!” 

“@orpulent, my dear fellow—or plethoric. Fat 
is sheckingly vulgar. Where are you going now ?” 
” To test my luck with Sam Selden, the ex-élé- 
gant, ‘ 

“Pah! they play low there. Vulgar, very. Let 
game go to-day, and go with me to see Stella Hayden, 
and lay out a plan of campaign.’’ 

“AU right, if you'll staud the champagne. Never 
call on Stella without I feel like drinking,” 

“Imbibing, my dear fellow—or liquidating the debt 
of thirst. The term drink is vulgar. These tem- 
perance lecturers use it, and horses drink, you know. 
Gentiemen inbibe.” 

“ Qh, confound it ; you're too particular.” 

“ You cau’t be if you wish to please the ladies.” 

“ Weill, if we are to goto Stella Hayden's let’s be on 
the move. I hate to loiter in the street—men know 
me too well. I've helped to cheat so many lately 
that I feel as if every man I met would cry ont 
‘ Robber !’ when he saw me.” 

“Pah! Youare nervous, There is Ben Locust, 
the head of the policy business, who can count his 
thousands of ruined men and women where you can't 
count ten,” 

* True. But the class he works on are the poor 
hand-to-mouth people, and to ruin them is nothing. 
My game has been among clerks, oflive-boys, and the 
like, But the deuce take the difference! Ben and L 
will boil in the same potin the next world.” 

* Occupy the same pew, why don’t you say? You 
will persist in such vulgar expressions.” 

*] can’t helpit, count; so you talk your way, and 
T'ilrun my jaw-tackle in mine. Come on now ; for 
if you know Stella's habits you'll not find Ler at home 
in ao hour from now—she has other business, and she 
tells fortunes elsewhere under anotiier name.” 

“ How is it possible when she owns and oversees 
a fashionable millinery shop? Besides, I understand 
she is organizing a ladies’ gambling club, of which I 
am to be offered the tutorship.” 

** She is capable of doing all that, and more. She 
is the most remarkable woman of the age we live in. 
Her whole aim is to amassa fortune fur some pur- 
pose. She makes money ia everything she touches, 
and is as utterly unscrupulous as to thy means as you 
or I would be.” 

“ Softly, Mr. Bludge; softly. Do not think that I 
would coudescend to anything vulgar to make money, 
I would never soil my hand by labour, for in- 
stance.” 

“Should you get.a few yearsat Portland for re- 
freshments, you’d have tocome to that.” 

ue Perish the thought! I would commit felo-de-se 
first!” 

“ Well, follerin’ the sea is hard work.” 

“Idiot! I used the Latin term for suicide. I 
would as soon goto Portland as to become a nasty, 
tarry sailor.” 

“Well, I'm not so particular. But there is no 
danger of either of us going while we hold the influ- 
ence we do. But here we are—Stella’s crib is natty, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Her mansion, you vulgar fellow—her mansion,” 
said the count, indignantly, as the two ascended ‘the 
steps of a very handsome house, to which they had been 
walking while the foregoing conversation was pass- 
ing. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Eveven o'clock!” sighed the sad young wife as 
she laid the little dress, finished, upon the sewing- 
machine, which she was not too proud to use, and 
then she went and tucked the warm shawl around 
the little guest, for whom she had made a nice bed on 
the sofa. “Eleven o'clock, and E:iward still ab- 





—!}2 
sent. Never before has he been away at 
hour without I was with him at a ke — 
opera. Iam sorry that he has inherited a fortune 
gti it, I fear, will come heart-breaking sorrow 

She went to the centre table, where, amid albums 
annuals and periodicals, lay a copy of the Holy Bible: 
she took it up and began to read. : 

In it she surely found comfort, for another hour 
passed before she rose from the table. 

The iron tongue of the great clock of the neigh. 
bouring church slowly tolled the hour, then she was 
startled by a loud outcry iu the street in front of the 
house. 

Trembling, she rushed to the front window, fearing 
that her husband had been assaulted by some of the 
thieves, or roughs, who prowl about the streets at 
such late hours. 

* Police! Police!” 
raised the window. 

“Thank Heaven it is not my husband's voice!” 
she said, and then she saw, near a gas lamp, a gen. 
teely dressed man, whose head and face were bleed. 
ing. 

It was he who cried police, While she looked ong 
of the blue-coated guardians of the peace came up to 
the stranger. 

The next instant sho aw two men approaching— 
one, she felt sure, was her husband, the other she 
thought she recognized as the detestable Italian, 
Volchini. 

The first walked unsteadily, and was evidently as- 
sisted by his companion. 

“ Oh, merciful Heaven! itis Edward, and fearfally 
intoxicated !" said Anna Zane as the two passed be- 
neath the glare of the street-lamp. ‘“ And that villain 
Volehini is his companion.” 

The next moment she saw them ascend the steps 
and heard the hall bell ring violently. 

She hurried to open the door and found her hus- 
band there alone. 

Steeped in iniquity as he was the count had not yet 
the hardihood to face that young wife, after having 
brought her husband to the condition in which she 
would find him. 

* Edward, Edward, do come in! It is after mid- 
night!” she cried as she fuund him seated on the 
door-steps. 

“ Yes, we—we won't go home till—till morning, 
and daylight doth 'pear !” stammered he, without try- 
ing to rise. 

“ Edward, dear Edwar.1, please come in.” 

“ Yes—Stel—Stella, I'll take ‘nother glass. You're 
a gay gal—here’s your health!” 

“Stella! What does he mean?” said the wile, 
shocked, dreading she hardly knew what. 

“ Millionaire now —doas like. Have wine—’nother 
bottle! Say, count, what's trumps ?—hearts, eh!” 

“Oh, it will be a broken heart! Edward, Edward, 
do come in,” 

Now the hands of the young wife were on ler hus 
band’s shoulder, and the light from the lamp fell full 
on both their forms. 

He raised his head, with his eyes red and heavy, 
but it fell on her face, 

It was so ghastly pale that, drunk as he was, be 
seemed to know or feel the wrong he was doing. 

Staggering to his feet, he muttered : 

“Why, it’s Anna, sure as l’m a man—'tis little 
Anna, And this is my house. Thought I was some- 
where else! Ney’ miud—nev’ mind, I’m millionaire 
now, an’ it’s all right—all right.” 

With a heavy lurch he staggered forward, and fell 
at full length in the hall, ; 

Anna Zane closed the front door, and then, with 
all her woman’s strength exerted, lifted his limp body 
and dragged it up to his chamber. 

She managed to lay it on the bed—she couli do n0 
more—tken sank to her knees subbing as if her heart 
were indeed breaking. 

And was it not enough to break her young heart— 
her husband’s manhood lowered, his promises for 
gotten, his honour darkened by falsehood? 

How many husbands, while we pen these lines, are 
forgetting over the maddening glass the loved ones 
who weep in neglected homes, while they are sailing 
along that fatal stream which bears them toward per 
dition, temporal and eternal ? { 

When day dawned and the sun arose that young 
wife, who had not even laid her form down to rest, t03® 
from her knees by the bedside of him who slumbered 
in stertorous stupor, and went down to the sitting: 
room, where little Nellie, bright-eyed in her iunocencé 
and beauty, was fully awake aud lost in wonder 4% 
she gazed at the beautiful pictures on the walls sad 
the rich ornaments on tho marble mantelpiece. 

“ Did you sleep well, little oue?”’ she asked. 

“ Thank you, yes, ma’am—so nicely. But I dreamed 
that grandpa was looking for me, and cryiug because 
he couldu’t find me.” 

“ Well, darling, Mr. Talmage will be here by-sad 


she heard a man shout as sho 
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bye, and he will help youtofindhim. I willdress you 
pow, and then ring for breakfast.” 

“Qh,ma’am, you are so goodtome. I'll put you 
jnto my prayers every day, if you'll let me.” 

“You may indeed, darling, for I need prayers if 
any one does. Come—here is a new dress for 

hd 

"A For me—this nice dress for me, ma’am?” cried 
the child, delight in her young eyes. 

“Yes, dear. Iam glad you like it,” 

“Oh,so much, ma’am ; but I'll never dare to wear it 
whereLlive. They'll take it from me, and sell it for 
gin, like they did the warm blanket a good missionary 
gave to grandma to keep her warm o’ nights.” 

“My poor child, Mr. Talmage and my father will 
have you and your grandparents moved into a betier 
home, | hope, before the sun of this day sets. Letme 
get this dress on, and then Mary will wash you and 
comb your hair.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I can do that for myself. I’ve 
had to, for grandma can’t. How she'll miss me this 
morning! I am so afraid they’re hungry. There 
wasn’t but a little piece of bread left when I went out 
to carry a basket for Mr. Bellamy, ’T was doing that 
Igot lost. He is our landlord.” 

While the artless child thus rattled on Mrs. Zane 
was putting on her new dress, and now, having fin- 
ished, she rang for Mary, 

“Oh, ma’am, surely you are ill!” cried the ser- 
vant as she entered the room. “ You're as white as 
aghost,and the eyes are sunk in your head till they 
look black as the night.” 

“Never mind, I am only tired, Mary. . I sat up late 
waiting for Mr. Zane,” 

“The brute to keep an angel like you up and wait- 
ing!” 

© Mary ! never—never dare to speak in such a 
manner of my husband, or I shall certainly discharge 

ou!” 
“ Oh, missis, don’t speak that way to me who would 
die for you. But 1 couldn’t help breaking out tosee 
yousuffering, and know who did it!” 

“T know you meant well, Mary, and I excuse you 
thistime. But you must remember that Mr. Zane 
is my husband, whatever he does. Gentlemen 
now-a-days do many things which we have to be 


* You're right, ma’am ; but, if we’re blind, we can’t 
be deaf to the voice of reason, can we?” 

Mrs. Zane made no reply, but told her to take 
Nellie down and give hi me breakfast, 

“Shall 1 bring you nofhiing, ma’am ?” 

“You would have hard work to do that, Mary. 
Youcan bring me ‘something.’ A cup of coffee— 
that is ail.” 

And Mrs. Zane tried to smile, but failed in the 
effort. 





CHAPTER.IV. 

Ir was a tumble-down-looking public-house in 
one of the Jowest localities i2 Loudon, which Peter 
Bellamy occupied—a building that had not felt paivt 
for fully half a century, with but few panes of glass, 
but plenty of rags in the windows ; however as he let 
out all but the bar, where he sold his “fine im- 
ported” gins, brandies and whiskics, he cared little 
about repairing it. 

Mr, Bellamy needed no sign when he stood in his 
own doorway. His six feet of muscular humanity 
Was topped with a head of the bull-dog order, his 
face purple with the tints produced by the beverages 
which he used as well as sold, 

On the morning following the day when the events 
occurred already noted in our story Mr. Bellamp 
was standing in the doorway, talking to a woman of 
his own class, who had been trying to borrow six- 
pence of him. 

“Sure, Mister Bellamy, it’s the luck I’ll have, 
for I dreamed of two black cats aud a white mouse, 
tnd that manes twenty-one | know. Lind me six- 
pence jist and I’ll pay ye that and the owld scure next 
wake. Oh, Peter dear, can’t ye be asy, standin’ there 
§8 straight as a steeple and as bloumiu’ as a holyhock 
Inthe garden, If ye’ll not lind me the sixpence, 
dist trate me for the sake of our owld acquaintance.” 

“Not a penny, I say, till ye pay me what ye owe 
now,” replied the ungaliant Peter, “What d’ye 
want pow, old man ?” 

_ The last question was addressed to a very old but, 
10 spite of his threadbare clothes, respectable-looking 
man, who crept down the broken stairs from the 
Upper part of the house, and now stood with bent 
orm, partially supported by a cane in one hand while 
® rested the other on a barrel by the door. 
li you please my little Nellie, my deur grand- 
ughier—bave you heard of her ww-day? She went 
OR a0 errand for you yesterday, and we've not seen 
QF Sluce,” 
“What is she to me 2?” 


* 68 ma i i i a 
World to may be nothing to you, sir, but she is all the 





‘* Well, then, there she is, comin’ this way with a 
swell cove leadin’ her by the hand. Maybe he’s got 
Money, and will want a taste of my whisky to take 
away the smell of the gutters.” 

“Oh, Nellie, Nellie, darling; where have you been ? 
We were so afraid you had got lost or stolen!” cried 
the old man, tottering forward to meet the child, 
who came, led by the friendly hand of Mr. Talmage. 

‘I was lost, dear grandpa, but this kind gentle- 
man found me and took me to a nice lady, who kept 
me all night and gave me a nice new dress, See, I 
have iton, And here is a basket fall of bread and 
meat and cake for you and grandma—and this gentle- 
man is going to take you to a nice new home away 
from our damp, nasty attic.” 

“ What’s that you're sayin’? Would yon leave these 
quarters? I'd like to see you doit. It’s ona door 
ye’d be carried, I’m thinkin’ !” cried Bellamy, angrily. 

“My good friend, you will oblige me by standing 
aside while | visit this child’s grandmother,” said Mr. 
Talmage, seeing the hugeform of the landlord planted 
directly in his way. 

“Stand aside? Isit that youmean, and me on my 
own property ? Stand aside for the likes of you, in- 
deed !’’ 

“Yes, for 1 wish to get out of this foul atmosphere 
as soon as I can.” 

“‘ Sooner than you like, maybe, for if I give one 
yell to the boys here they’ll not leave a rag on 
ye or a bawbee to jingle in yer pockets, Maybe, 
though, ye'll behave like a gentleman and treat the 
crowd!” ° 

For a crowd of ragged, blear-eyed, wicked-look- 
ing men and women had closed in around the party. 

“Never—I despise strong drink and those who 
use it, or sell it!” said the brave Christian genth- 
man, turning with undaunted face towards the people, 
who glowered on him as fiends migit look upon a 
saint. 

“At him, boys—at him and strip off his fine 
feathers !” cried the angry landlord. ‘Teach him 
what our street is!” 

“Hands off, vile ragamuffins!” shouted a lively 
little man, well but plainly dressed, who came rush- 
ing tothe spot. “Kuow you no better than to offer 
violence tothe minister of Heaven? Off to your 
dens, before my friend, Superintendent Simmons, gets 
here with the police!” 

The crowd, more alarmed perhaps by the name 
just uttered than anything else, did scatter ina hurry, 
while Peter Bellamy slunk away into his den to 
fortify himself with another drink before he renewed 
his warfare. 

“T thank you, Brother Merritt, for your timely in- 
terference !” said Mr. Talmage, warmly, as he grasped 
the hand of the new comer. “I do believe those 
rascals would have obeyed the wishes of the unprin- 
cipled man who has fled into his house.” 

“Yes—most likely they would have fallen upon 
you!” said the brave little man, himself a minister, 
“but I was on hand, and like David of old I would 
have smitten the Philistines right aud left, But the 
weapon of Sampson, a little jawbone, did just as well 
you see. And now what more can I dv for you, for 
I know you are on some good mission or you would 
not be here*” 

“ Thauk you. I wish to remove a couple of old 
people and this little girlto apartments which Mr, 
Evart Evarts has kindly given free for their use in 
one of his houses ina good locality.” ; 

“ He isa good manand a true Christian. I will 
gladly help you—but hark !—hear that terrible cry! 
1 must go and see if I can save life!” 

And the good little map rushed into a shanty near 
at hand, wheuce came the fearful, cry of “ Murder!” 
shrieked out shrilly in a woman's voice. 


(To be continued.) 








Proposep Society oF MATCH MANUFACTURERS. 
—A meeting of the principal manufacturers of vesu- 
vians and lucifer matches in the metropolis was held 
the other day with the view of forming au amalga- 
mated society, the objects of which will be to obtain 
a better price for their goods, to enable masters to 
meet strikes, and to establish a mixed uniform price 
for goods throughout the trade. 

HE STANDARDS TAKEN BY NaPoLEon I.—The 
Univers has remarked that as the trophies of the 
wars of Napoleon I, are not to be seen at the Inva- 
lides they have probably been restored to the Ger- 
mans, In reply to this the Paris correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge writes that on the night of the 
30th March, 1814, the 1,500 or 1,600 banners which 
bung under the dome of the Invalides were taken 
down and formed into a pile in the courtyard. ‘The 
banners, with their lances, surmounted by Russian, 
Prussiav, and Austrian eagles, were set on fire, aud 
upon them were thrown other trophies, such as the 
sword and regal insignia of Frederick the Great. 
The ashes of this pile were soon swept up aud 





thrown into the Seine. Next day, when, after the 
entry of the allies, a Russian officer came to see the 
banners, General Darmaud showed him the place 
where they had been, and told him they had been 
burned on the previous night. 


ceeneennetenneuneementennenmetiae 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND COST OF RAILWAYS. 
3 TUNNELS are avoided as far as possible, for, be- 
sides their costliness, they, if long, necessitate the 
constant use of lamps in the carriages. They are 
made only when the excavations would be more than 
60 feet in depth, or when land proprietors force their 
adoption, in order to spare the amenity of grounds 





hear a mansion. For this latter reason some short, 


tunnels are known to have cost railway companies as 
much as 50,0001, The execution of underground 
railways in the metropolis has offered examples of 
tunnelling more extensive than were previously 
known in England, and at the same time popularized 
a method of subterranean transit almost as marvel- 
lous as anything in the way of viaducts acruss wide 
and profound chasms. 

As regards viaducts, they consist. of stone bridges 
of handsome architecture, or as commonly of malle- 
able iron girders of various forms set in stone piers. 
In the construction of these stone and iron viaducts 
there isa growing boldness of conception, arising 
not only from the success of the famed railway via- 
ducts across the Menai Straits, the river Tamar, and 
the St. Lawrence, but from the greater experience 
and skill of engineers. 

Owing to the obstructions offered by land-owners, 


aud their excessive claims for amenity damages, also. , 


the opposition of rival cumpanies, the cost of rail- 
ways was at one time very much greater than it.is 
at present. The expenditure incurred in securing 
legislative authority to construct railways was like- 
wise enormous. The parliamentary cost of the 
Brighton Railway averaged 4,806/. per mile, of the 
Manchester and Birmingham 5,1901. per mile, and of 
the Blackwall 14,4141. per mile. The cost of carrying 
the Liverpool and Marchester line was 27,000).- It 
has been shown that the solicitor’s bill for the South- 
Eastern Railway contained 10;000 folios, and 
amounted to 240,0001. These few facts, however, 
afford but a feeble idea of the reckless wastefulness 
of capital on railway undertakings ; it is universall 
allowed that, under a better policy, not only a muc 
better railway system might have been provided 
but a saving effected of at least fifty millions. 

In ordinary cases railways with a double line are 
constructed in Eugland at the cost of 12,0001. per 
mile, station-houses, signals, and all other fixed plant 
included. Single lines are made at perhaps a fourth 
less, but nowhere in the United Kingdum have they 
been executed so economically as in Scotland, There 
some single lines have cost for land and everything 
not more than about 5,000). per mile—such economy, 
however, being greatly due to the fact that the under- 
takings were promoted and watched over by. bodies 
of land proprietors deeply interested in restraining 
expenditure. Of these cheap Scotch lines a good 
example is offered by the Peebles Railway (practi- 
cally a branch of the North British), extending to 18} 
miles, the entire cost of which, land and station- 
houses included, was about 95,0007, The cost of roll- 
ing stock was additional. 

Every railway, great or small, is at a cousiderable 
expense in keeping the line in proper working order, 
for which purpose a staff of officials is required. 
Besides, a general superintendent there is an effec. 
tive staff of ‘* plate layers,” whose duty it isto watch 
over the permanent way, to make small repairs, and 
to report to the superintendent if anything is 
seriously deranged. ‘I'he number of plate-layers on 
a good piece of road should not exceed three men 
to each two miles. To stimulate their vigilance a 
reward of 5s. is on some lines given for every 
broken rail that is promptly discovered, Plate- 
layers’ cottages are erected at convenient distances 
along the railway. In some instances the cottage 
adjoins a level crossing, at which gates have to be 
kept shut across the line to admit the passage of carts, 
horses, etc., aud opened only when traius give the 
sigual of approach ; in such cases (mostly on small 
lines, where economy is studied) the plate-layer’s 


wife is constituted “ gate-keeper.” Latterly, Parlia- . 


ment has been reluctaut to allow level crossiugs ; and 
these are now chiefly confined to bye-ways or parish 
roads with little general traffic. 

oo 





non ROTHSCHILD has, it is said, purchased East 
Soe teen, East Cowes, for 8,000/., and that he intends 
to make it the head-quarters of anew yacht club. 
Discovery oF RoMAN REMAINS IN GLOUCKSTER.— 
Some interesting Roman remains have been Seong 
to light ou the premises of Mr. Rumsey, of Revie 
gate Street, An excavation had to be made in the 
cellar, aud at a depth of about 10 ft. from the surlace 
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ofthe: footway the workmen came upor the border: 


ofatesselated'pavement. The tesserm are of white 
and’biack; fitst ia bands and next worked in a de 
sign like that-of a carpenter’s square. The floor is 
in excellent preservation. The pavement is laid 
parallel to the street,.as it- now. exists, 





THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_ ~_>—— 
CHAPTER X. 
I'll make assurance double sure, 
And taken bond of fate. Mi 

THE moat‘of Castle Connor on the south-western 
side extended* to a considerable width, forming an 
irrewularty:shaped lake, fed‘by two or three moun- 
taity brooke; and emptied by the stream that watered 
the: vabiey. 

Tis body of water: stretctied away towards the 

sand’ to the foot of a mountain slope, on 
which stood'aconvent, hidden by trees. 

Actoss* this lakelet, now. slightly ruffled’ by the 
night. breeze, Theresa boldly steered her course. 
Btiskly they bounded’ .long, for the skiff’ was light, 
and ‘Theresa, trained it the mountain excursions ‘with 
the-princess; was w strong and expert rowen, Their 
course was purposeléss, for when she asked ‘her mis- 
trees for directions the ever-recurring answer was: 

“Ont* Anywhere !but on!” 

Alengti thé: night wind ‘freshened; the: rippling’ 
waters began to heave; light; fleecy clouds drifted at 
intervals acrogs the sky, making‘ the moonlight wild 
and ‘fitfiil im its effécts. The scene around them’ be- 
cante-nipre gloomy aud lonely: Castle Connor was‘a 


shwpeless, indistinct mass; and the white tents upon |' 


conned looked" like gravestones, with glowworms 
e * shining’ ere and there between, whilé the 
faitittsomds: and’ flkshing lights of such parties as 
were )ct'eugagedin merryuraking gave the idea of a 
midiight: dance of ghouls, with ering’ corpse- 
lightés Stil the command of’ the princess was: 
“Oa; on! Anywhere, so it he onwards!” 
Suddenly, as they were nearing: the farther shore,’ 
the-solemn ‘the monastery bell rose upor the 
aitjand swept sobbingly over the water, aud sinul- 
tanbously a lighter; wildér peal esundad er peneny. 
fromthe’ conv: ot! om the monutain sidé. Sdon the 
notgsofthierorgan aud the voices of’ the clianters, 
swelléd ttemratoasly:up inthe midnight hyn, filling 
the whole atwrosphitre with solemn, seotiting melody. 
But not*to'thtee tiexveuly sounds dfd tlie ear’ of’ 
Eve OCénnor incline; for, nearer and clearer, from 


the-wooded ‘bank of the lake, came the wild notes of}’ 


the» Harp» beardthat night before, and ‘the same 
mournfuily musical voice sang : 
Maiden, lihste! the midnight hour 
Sounds from Cona’s mossy tower ; 


“But woaldst thou the future prove ? 
Wa'dst/thou know the fate of love ?* 


Of thyself and of ‘thy 
Haste to weave the mystic spell ! 

Reyal daughter, 

Shrite the water 
Of the fairy's haunted.well” 

“Obj prinorss;lét us goback'! It'is unearthly4' It 
is unlioly!” whispered ‘Theresa, with cliattering 
teeth, as tlie strain died away. 

Bir her-mistress sat like one rapt, gazing ‘fixedly 
at the part off the shore: whence. the’ voice ‘had’ pro- 
ceeded. 

_ After'a: panse-the: music sounded’ again, bat this 
time mo’voice accompanied'it: It was«: wild, plead- 
ing'sound; becoming’ lowerand lower; d¥ing’ away in. 
the-distance, and, as if) decided by this, the prineess: 
stattéd‘cagerly from her trance and bent-forward. 

“D/will follow it, Buw* tothe stiore, Theresa: 
Haste! The bells tiave ceased; aud wemay’ miss. 
it. Nam uvlappy, Th-resa, very uvhiappy. Better 
uuravel at/once this mystery: Do not'speak! It is 
my fate; andil must’ yield tovit. Be uot afraid; no 
harm can-reacli'the*pure in heart, Hasten, Theresa, 
hasten! A terribleforebodiug isupon me, and a fear 
seizes me thats ‘ebull’ be too late, Rather than that 
I wilt dare all'dawger.” 

Pho trembling, awe-stricken girl propelledthe skiff 
to théshore;-and they got out aud pulled it up‘on the 
straud. The spot on witich they landed was high 
and grassy, the glade stretching down to within a 
few yards of the bank. Ata little distance the trick- 
ling’of water was heard, telling where one of the 
mountain rills fellinto the castle lake. 

The bright’ mooulight slone ou the: gray trunks 
and sheemy foliage of the outer trees, and darted in 
pale silver pencilliags into the leafy aisles, but iv the 
larther depths all seemed black and frightsome. 

The wind whispered softly amovg the trees, but 
above this; and the-trickle of the Streain, and the 


faint, rolling chant) and the ripple of the» lake 
that! sounded ‘on the beach like the distant babble of 
childten; they heard the weird: tinkle: of! the: harp, 


of: the forest, inviting them to follows 

“Come; Theresa” said the princess; taking’ her 
companion by the hand, and herown shook when she 
felthow-cold and trembling’ it was. “Do not fear, 
dear girl ! no harm will come to us, Heaven will 
protect us:” 


the girl, almost inaudibly. 

“T cannot tell, Theresa; I cannot'resist;” said the 
princess; ina tone net much’ firmer~ thaw her atten- 
dant’s. “I know—I feel that» someting dreadfal' is 
coming. The bale-light is before me—there—there 
in'the forest'depths it glows to lead me on!” Come; 
come, we linger ; let us follow it,” 

With trembling limbs aud'slow steps ‘they entered 
the glade, their lengthened shadows: going befure 
them:on the moonlit forest path like ghostly- guides. 
The night wind fluttered the leaves aud‘murmured 
among'the' gnarled boles. of the trees, causitrg: that 
strange sound which one seems: to feel’ rather than 
hear, that oppressive hush, that noisy silence whicl: 
so awes the night traveller in the woods—which 
seems like the whispering of giants abeve/imsthougl 
through: it the slightest. unusual sound, tlie breakiug 
ofa twig, the falling of! adeaf, is startlingly audible, 

The'two quaking girls stole slowly aldng.-haud 


the reflections of their overstrained eyes dancing’ be- 
‘fore ‘them ‘im fiery-rings inthe davlsness. 

They had got tothe end ‘of! the-moonlit path, their 
guiding shadows had been swalldwed up inthe general 
‘gloom, through: which the» nearest’ trumks were: bat’ 

imly seen; and they’ paused, loth: to-leave-the light 
for this doubtful darkuess. 

'Ahy- Heavents merey!” euddénlysgasped ‘Theresa, 
clinging im affright' to ler trentbliag ‘mistress; asa 
‘mistling sound broke through the forest whisper; and 
‘they were aware: that! something liad fitted’ before 
‘then aod was: gone. 

It'was‘so sodden, so noiseless; so indistinct; that it 
‘Iboked less‘like the pas4a:eo!a-figure then the-com+ 
‘motion. of impalpable: darkness .itself! Wile their 
Ureathing was suspeuded, and the tr-mor’still' upor 
‘them, the notes of: the ‘harp: sorndéd'ftom the-gioom 
| with the constantly recurring strain: 
: “Haste to weave the mystic spell 

At thefairy's haunted ‘well. 
Eva,,as if irresistibly drawa forward by the’sound, 
‘tightewed her’ clasp upon’ her’companion's hand aud 
‘hurried on with: swift steps; going: faster iu the-al- 
‘ most‘impenetrable gloom tian she liad done with the 
moenlight* to guide aud’ encourage lier. And now, 
though they could’ sve nutiting, they’ felt'that there 
was a something—a breathing presence ‘uear then— 
nearer than the music seemed to’be —leading them on; 

The glade becume varrower, less free frum under- 
growth, darker and more intricate. The  chiquered 
‘light tat bad oceasionally¢winkied'overhea! was-n0 
longer seen, the mournful gusts of wind’ were mure 
’ frequent. 

Occasionally the flutter of a frightened bird'startted 
them, or the eyes of’a-rabbit gleamed’ through the 
gloom for an instant, then disappeared with a» bound- 
ing crash; Then the md" becwme ufore uneven 
and ascended slightly. The marmur of wators* fell 
upon’ their-ears, and the air was dantp aud‘heavy, 
while the dripping of? dew from leaf’ to leaf'sounded 
like the patter of fairy:feet rushing: overthe foliage. 
’ Still, through aby, they heart the guiding tinkle aud 
felt the‘leading pregence: before them. 

“ We are entering’the Puiry Glen). Theresa; wiris+ 
‘pered Eva. “ There musti.ssonchelight. We shall 
‘then see who guides us.” 

Theresa shuddered, but did not speak. 

“Tam sorry I forced’you to oume, Ulieresm’” 

“Ob, mistress, don’t-mind. me,” replied the girl, 
“Tm notafraid. But L was thinking that this fountaia 
might rise and sweep'ns down the glen, auddrown 
the castle, and fill the plain where all the suldiers are, 
as did the Boyne: and Killaruey- and Lougls| Neagh, 
where the round towers-and spires are baried: in the 
white sands aud the fishes-pluy whirligig: with: the 
weatheroocks.” 

The priueess made -no remark on this fantastic fear, 
but pressed'on more eagerly than ever, for the air 
‘became freer than before; and the sound of falliug 
water’ was distinctly heard. Ste kuew: by these 
signs thavthey were nearing the outer edge of the 
wood—that is; of the thicker portion of it. 

The light’ onee: more flickered through the leafy 
canopy, but it) was fitful, fur the flyiug cluuds made 
it come and go'like the flashes of the tirefly. Inu oue 
of these bright givams they caugint, in au open space 
before them, a sight that! made their blood run cold 
and caused them both to ery aloud 





It'was.a dark figure, indistinctly seen—a white face 


seemingly far, far before: them in’ the gloomy depths: 


“Oh, mistress, why tempt*its mercy?” whispered: 


in-band, like the-babes in the wood, starting’atevery’ 
‘extra gust, staring fearfully around, uutil they saw’ 





ny 
with gleaming eyes—and ‘a snowy hand raised ig the 
air as if beckoning them’ onwards, 

A cloud pussed‘over the toon, and-the spectre dis. 
appeared like a vision seen‘by lightning. 

“ Oh, for the-love-of Heaven, Lady Eva, let ug got 
baek !” exclaimed Theresa, nearly sinking with 


terror. “It is the Lady of the Glen. They say sho: 


is never seen but. an U'Connor dies!” 

But the sight that’seut’fear to the heart of the maid 
seemed to endow the princess ‘with new energy, and 
she dragged her trembling companion onward, 

* You rave; child!’ stie’sati. “It is some sister 
reterning from her work of mercy at’ tiie cottages, 
Sve where-the moon shines'on the convent belfry, 
Below’ that: lies the Fairy’s' Well. Haste, we will 
overtake herand ask-her compny.”’ 

They seow arrived at’a comparatively open space 
giving-a fitfully seen vista, with the bel'ry and root 
of the convent above the trees on one slope. 

The wind was sweeping’ briskly down. the glen 
and'the fall and ripple of the niountain stream came 
to them in hollow’ murmars; the rustling whisper of 
the trees*had deepened to-a dismal “songh,” and in- 
steal of steam-like drifts’ of summer clond large 
masses of storm-wrack:seudded across the sky. 

No-form,-lmau or ghostly, was in view; and the 
far-spread ‘scene: of silent desolation svenred still’ 
more frightful than the darkness they liad left. 

Thevseund of the liarp floated wildly déwa upon 
thie' breeze, and’ they were hastening on toward it 
when: they were terrified: by a: loud growling, aud 
couple of great, savage animals tore madly through 
tlie-bushes aad sprang toward them witl fiery eyes 
and glistening fangs. 

With-oue‘agonized cry:to' Heaven for mercy, prir- 
cess and maid threw their arms abvut each other aud! 
awaited deathi 

Bit, av if their cry for mercy had been answered, 
they heard a crashing of branches and a voice of 
tliaadér orying: 

“Wol'he! Baek,Wolfifang! Down, Sango!” 

The animals crouclied before: their iutended prey 
withia*growl, and the’terrifi-d girls could see their 
red lolling tomgues’ and! their’ hot’ breath ‘condensing 
ow the cll) air: 

The nexvinstant a nan‘of wild appearance and her- 
culean form, bareheaded and armed with a massive 
cluby rushed from tte wood. 

He sprang at the'dogs with a'growl as savage as 
theirown aud sent them ‘howling right'and left, then, 
bowing reverentiully to the Wimen, he said, in a rough 
voice: 

“ Fear’ not, boly sisters, not a fléek: of froth shall 
stain your robes. I'll see you to Our Lady's House, 
I wonder me they let you come from castle or cot 
alone at sucha hour, Wild beasts-tiave no know- 
ledge of holy persous, and the bloodhvunds are only 
used to seeing hedge bowmen and game thieves, 
Shall we go ?” 

Hevhad, evidently, from their hoods and cloaks, 
mistaken them for nuns fromthe convent, retarning 
fromattendmg to the woun led of the battle-field. 
The-virls had stood still:ia their: statuesque attitude 
o: affright, but. ''heresa; recovering brvatu and voice, 
cried, inijoyous tones > 

“Heaven be: praised; my Lady Eva, it isthe king's 
foresier, Black Murtaugh !” 

At the soundof the name: of the princess the msn 


gave a start and:cast liimself on: his knees, with his: 


head beat at her-feet'aud the hem of ber caanabhas 
pressed to-his lips. 

“ The forester ?” she said: 

“ Yes; pardowme, my'prineess,” he said, humbly. 
“ Wio was .to: kuow: it) was the O'Counor’s: Ouild 
here in the-glen at midnight?” 

“ Rise, forester,” she said, throwing back-her hood. 

He arose and stood before her, gazing on her fair 
face with) an expression of adoration ou his wildfea- 
tures. 

‘**T can:trasti yom forester?” 

“ Princess, you can till death—ay, aud beyond it!” 
he-ausweredyin @ thrilling: voice. Not every child, 
my lady, can havethe honour to be: plucked from 
deaths by royal hands, but mine had that! Since then 
my-soul is thine!” 

The Princess Eva had plucked his drowning infaut 
from:the lake. 


“Hush! that is sinful,” she said, and Black Mur 


tangh dropped his head at the rebake., ‘Listen, 
‘Theresa, there’s the harp again! Forester, we g? 
tothe Pairy’s: Well, Wilt thou follow'us 2” 

The maw gave a frightened start, gazed at her, 
puused for an instant, and said: 

** To death, my lady!” 

They went ou again, and: the forester followed, 
with the great bloodhoun:is slinking surlily at bid 
heels. At the edge of a dark grove, above whieh 
glimmered the wiudows of Our Lady’s House, Bye 
U'Connor paused, end said: 

* You, forester, stay here. Do not approach al 
less you lear us call.” 
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“] prythee let me go, my lady,”” he said, appeal- 


» — be,” she said. “Stay here and keep 
thy hounds at peace. Let them not after us.” 

The last command was necessary, for the dogs, 
with low growlings, were peering Into the darkness 
~— Lady, princess,” said the forester, “ there is 
evil in the grove. I beg thee give me leave to let 
them slip and go before thee.” 

“No!” she answered, wilfully, as she heard the 
harp again. ‘ Beat them back, Come, ‘Theresa! P 

*Qh, my noble mistress!” cried ‘Theresa, “ listen 
to him—let him: camel She’s never seen but an 
0’Counor dies!” ; 

With an, exclamation: of impatience the wilful 
princess her-comrade’s hand and started on 


e, 

‘The bloedhounds. were: about. to bound forward, 
but Black Murtaugh. beat: them back with a leathern 
thong, and ‘'heresa hastened aiter-her mistress, cry- 
ing her nameraloud, : 

Flitting rapidly onwards. like two flying spectres, 
went princess and maid through the gloom of the 
grove, leaving teltind: them a grim group—the 


forester kneclitige between the two eager dogs; with 


his great, arms. around their shaggy neeks;: 
holding themetigeltam@his: head strétched forth to- 


wards theggow@as:eagerly. as,theirs. 
CHAPTER XI. 
The wine off lif@isdrawn, und the mere lees 
Ipleft thie vault to-brag of. M 
THE twor womem paused suddenly, for they: iin- 
agined they: Heard’ w of pain and terror 
them, followed’ by a. 
heavy body on the-sward, 
The guiding “harp. ceased! tonsonadi and! they lis~ 
tened with quick-beating hearteandieagerears, The 
alarming cry was not repeated, andimasié t 
the music recommenced. 





“Tis nothing but fancy or some forest(aniinall?” 
said the priucess, going forward more slowly: tian 


before, 

They beard the trickle of water that told them they 
were near to the fountain or well, for this was the 
babble of the little stream caused by its overflow. 
Then they paused at the foot of the acclivity before 
the low-browed opening of a dark cave that louked 
like the entrance to a burial vault. 

It was an open space in whicl they stood, allowing 
a view of the night sky through the trees overhead, 
and, far above, the yray walls of Our Lady’s House 
were seen in) the intermittent moonlight. 

Up this acclivity the eyes of the girls followed the 
sound of the-music. and they started with suppressed 
crits'to svevartall form, im along black robe, bearing 
aemall liarp, standing beneath the gibbet-like. arms 
of a partially blasted oak, from which nearly all the 
fdliage was gone. 

The face of this figure-was invisible in tle gloom, 
although the-outline was strongly defined against the 
gry walls of the convent. From this fact the astun- 

girls imayined all sorts of strange things, and 
the-eeeentric courage that had‘carried Eva to the 
spot deserted her. 

Theresa had fallen back in affright at the first ap- 
pearance of the apparition, and Eva was following her, 
walking backward, witli her eyes still fixed’ou the 
Object of terror, when the: figure stayed her by an 
unperions motion of the haud and said, in a. hollow, 
harsh voice : 

“Child of O'Connor, stop and listen!” 

: Speak—1 listen !” said Eva, in tremulous accents. 
Iv is thehour of mystery!” excluimed the strange 
re, “Thou hast doue well to come. I have 

Weeried and huugered for the titne wheu the O’Cun- 

dor's Child should seek lie Pairy Glen at midnight 

‘lewrn the mystery of the well, T'u the ears and 

*yes of the lily priacess alone shall the well reveal 
fortanes of her race.’ 

The princess did not answer, but stood trembling 

‘ore the dark mouth of the mysterious well, from 
Which the little musical’ rivalet stole and crept away 
into the darkuess, 

The figure raised a hand to the oak above its 
a pulling off asmall twig with several leaves 

ached, threw it down and it fell at the feet of the 
princess 
i maiden !”” cried the figure, in a half- 
are ing tone, “receive the sceptre—the rod: that 
‘ 8 the fate of the O’Connors, a sceptre greater 

au thy father’s—the last green leaves upon the 
Sacred oak,” 


* . 
~ Ob, mistress, my dear mistress, do not touch it!” 


m - 
rears with a shudder, 

The a commanded the deep voice, sternly. 
ditens nucess Eva, as if compelled by this order, 


len 4 sought for the oak brauch and lifted it, 
ents - 80 @ gust of wind swept through the 
1 4nd sounded in the dark little cave like a moan 


thud’ like the. fall. of some | 





of human agony that made Theresa retreat still far- 
ther from her mistress. 
At the same time the mysterious figure above gave 
a laugh of triumph and struck the harp with bold 
haud, singing in a wild sort of chaunt: 
“ Wouldst thou prophecy evoke 
From the-mystic cave, 
Strike the branchof sacred oak 
On:the fountain'’s wave. 
Note-if palesorbright it glows 
At the oak leaves’ tips ; 
List what-music murmurs flow 
Ftom the crystal lips. 
“Sunbeams.never pierce the deeps 
» Ofthe-Pairy Well, 
Monrpful moonlight never sleeps 
Inits darksome cell, 
Yet, indlines.of mystic light, 
Read the fature shown, 
Learn of sorrow and delight 
Fromits murmuring tone. 
“Maiden, dip the leaflets.in, 
Thou the fate canst preve 
OF thy royal houseand kKin— 
Of thy absent 
If with silver-glinting gleams 
Bright the rippi ssshine, 
Chiming like-thechimes of dreams, 
Joy to thee and:thine. 
“ Blue showe-love-and constancy, 
Yell ealous spite, 


P 
mishap to thee 
Andithy phantom knight; 
cg pee rag glare, 
And deep, gurgling flow, 
Toow forrruin and des 
Bloodshed, 


» baie, and, woe.” 
“Wile.ant thou; 


© Tine-own: i » tirought thee hither,” re- 
2 desirest:to-look into the 


\eumeditherfigure.. 
‘ftunes-to: Know whether thy love for the Falcon 


Knight shall. 


~or uot, Consult the oracle of 
ane:it. ber too.late, Panewell!”’ 


thie well. 

“tage! Stag-!’" exciaimed: Dvacag the: nfysterious: 
‘Thowspeak’at in: hidden, 

‘terme fate-of my: father’s; house: Toll me, 


does any danger threaten it? Siiall awit arise from 
the late fight with the Bnglisa ?” 

Along, wild laugh burst from the apparition, and 
echoed among the trees. 

“ Ay, ay!’’ iteried, “The war-drum. shall soov 
be heard in the east, the Saxon bugles shall echo in 
the vales of Connaught.” 

“ Bat-—but,” sid’ Eva, in an agitated’ manner, 
“how will it go? Will the power of the O'Connor 
be. overthrown?” 

% When the voice of the dove shall affright the 
hearts of eazles then shall the glory of O’Connor 
fade, but not till then!” 

* Why, that shall surely never be,” said’ Eva 
O'Covnor, “ But I pray you auswer me once more. 
Him you mentioned— the—the Falcon Kuight—what 
of him?” 

“ Danger and death surround him. The axe of the 
executioner is Hanging o'er his: head,” 

“The executioner!” gasped the princess. “Gracious 
Heaven forfend! For what cause?” 

“IT may not.answer thev,’’ saidithe dark personage, 
turning away once more; but the princess rushed to 
the foot of the height aud clasped her hands appeal- 
ingly. 

* Oh, in mercy answer me!” she: cried, 

“No more.” 

“Qh, let medie ere that!” she sobbed, dropping 
on her knees, ‘“ Man, woman, spirit, whatsoe’er thou 
art, tell me butthis: Is it truethat thy appearance 
is the forerunner of the death of an O'Ounnor ?” 

“'Tis true!” came solemnly down the hill; and 
seemed to be repeated by a ghostly voice from the 
cave of the fountain, 

“Tam ready,” said Eva, bowing her head'as. if for 
the death-stroke; “ kill me now!’* 

A sardonic laugh was theonly answer, 

Looking up, shesaw that the sable form had disap- 
peared, aud the next instant she caught a faint sound, 
as if proceeding from the bowels of the mountain: 

“ Muidev, haste if thoud’st evoke 
‘Crath from out the cave, 

Strike the branch oi sacred: oak 
Un the fountaiu's wave!” 

“T willdo.it!” she cried, seizing: a twig. “ Heaven 
protect ne! I will know the worst at once.” 

“Ah, my dear, dear mistress! My princess!” ex 
claimed the girl; but her cry was unheeded, for Eva 
O’Counor rushed to the dark mouth of the cave and 
knelt upon the stone step beneath which the overflow 
of the fountain rippled. 

* Biessed. Virgin!” she said, with raised hands, 
“forgive me if 1 sin!” 

With suspended breath she lowered the branch to 
touch the water, but suddenly a thrill of horror shot 
through her frame, aud her hand was suspended over 
the magical water as though she lad been turned to 
stoue 


eas iia Why haste 
thourbrought me: hither?” said the, prinwesse as: thes: 
voise. ceased. 


A groan like the moaning of the dead came from 
the darkness without, and echoed dismally in the 
cave. 

“GreatHeaven! What was that?” she gasped. 

“The powers be good to us, my mistress !” cried 
the frightened girl. “The place is unholy. Let us 
fly fromit,”? 

“Hush! Hark!” 

‘Strike the branch of sacred oak 
Gn the fountain’s wave.” 

“1 am. commanded: I obey!” exclaimed the 
princess; in anyawe-stricken whisper, and with a 
quick hand she smote the well with tle branch. 

Suddenly a.pale-yellow-light, deepening into gold, 
shone upow the: glittering: surface of the water, 
sparkled on the: damp walls:and roof of the-cave, and 
garner ayn at the ree or the limpid: well. 

‘Ah, woe-is: me!” cried: the. pri wailingly. 
“Ts such: sadiomem mine?” shat = 

“What: ist, my: princess?” asked: tlie. girl, from 

without, 
‘Alaa, child; thefowntainis againstime. It isthe 
yellow light. of; spite and: jealousy, . The cave is 
golden-hued, and the running: water hisses. like. ser- 
pents.” 

But, even as she loolgedjthe yellowlight gradually 
paled away until its wanmth of colour was: goneyand 
it changed into a continually deepening green, that 
gave a deadly loaltto the dare wasu below aad 
shone slimily off tliewalls. 

Eva.O’Connor drepped her iieadtity lier hands: and 
sebbed:aloud, 

‘“How-ig it nowy my pringaes? What makes thee 
weep?” cried Theresa, 
| ‘““Aliy miserablethat I am!” sobbed Eva. “It is 
‘thedight-of danger and mishap. The waters are as 
yreen as-the leaves of the: oak, and sound like the 
threatening of a thunderstorm, Ha! They brighten ! 
Joy, Theresa joy !” 

“ Wiiat is it, mistress ?”* 

‘“Tis happiness! "Tis peace!’*she cried, joyfully. 
\“?Tis-the blue light of love and:constancy, and the 
voice'of the waters is like the cooing of the cushat! 
Good powers, accept a maiden’s thanks! What care 
I for jealousy or spite or danger when love outlives 
them all? Ah! Mercy! That groan again?” 

The groan, as before, sounded disimally from the 
darkuess, and echoed”in: the’ cave; and, not: gradu. 
ally as before, but suddenly as the lightning’s flare, 
tlie: blae» tint- disap and a blinding crimeon 
flood of light filled the cave, turning the water to 
blood, and giving’ the wet’ walls the appearance of 
red-hot iron. & 

“Ah! Meroy; mercy, Heaven'!’" exclaimed the 
princess, wildly shrinking back, and allowing the 
\ lurid blaae to stream-out past her into the night. 
* Pity! Our Lady, pity!” 

She heard’the voice ‘of Theresa calling from the 
outer darkness: 

“Oh, mistress!’ Princess!” 

But she exclaime), ina wild; wailing voice:: 

“It is the bale-light of ruiay and’ despair—of blood- 
shed, madness; aud woe?" 

“Oh, mistress, mistress!” cried the girl, in a voice 
of affright. : 

* Hark!" oried the’ princess. ‘Behold the-herrid 
waters! They look like blood’ and’ gurgle—like the 
breathing of the dying.” 

“ Alas, alas! my’ mistress!’ exclaimed the girl, 
rushing up and’ catching tlie princess by the arm. 
“ he gurgling comes not from the water! It is in- 
deed the breathing of the dying. Hark!” 

Tue princess sprang up aud listened. 

They heard a rustling of withered leaves in the 
darkness by the edge of the rivuiet, followed by @ 
heart-chilling groan of human anguish, 

Eva O'Connor started forward with a cry. 

“Speak!” sho exclaimed. ‘In Heaven's name 
who are you?” 

A’very feeble'moan and the single word “ Eva,” 
gasped paiufully, fell upon their ears. 

With acry or frightened anticipation the princess 
rushed into the gloom, followed by ‘Theresa, 

At only a few feet from the cave she dashed her 
foot against asoft body, and a moan of pain followed, 

She stooped, and her hands fell upon a human 
figure, aude cold, feeble hand endeavoured to grasp 
hevs, bat sank lifeless. 

It was pitchy dark, but she felt that the body was 
lying partly in the rudning stream, and the clammy 
touch of warm-flowing blood caused ‘ver to shudder. 

“Quick, Theresa!” she cried, boarsely. “ It is 
some ouie treacherously done to death, Come, help 
me ty lift him from the water. Oh, om, S for the 
love of Heaven speak! Who are you? 

A low moan was the only answer. ; 

Witli a great, crushing fear at her heart she cried, 

xoitedly: 
“ Boor lia to the light—that dreadful light!” | 

The two half carried, half dragged the dripping, 





bleeding form toward the lurid gtare at the mouth of 
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the cave, out ere they had approached near enough to 
see the object of their solicitude the light suddenly 
disappeared, and they were left in total darkness with 
their frightful charge. r 

“Theresa! Theresa! shout aloud for the forester! 
cried the princess, raising her own voicgto its highest 
pitch. “Help! ho! help! I fear ’tis he. Moran! 
Connocht Moran !” she called, bending in the gloom 
over the prostrate form, Speak to me, Moran, if ’tis 
thou !” 

The wounded man mate a movement, and she 
raised his head upon her bosom to enable him to 
speak, There was a struggle for utterance, but only 
the word “Eva” came indistinctly forth, and the 
head fell from her grasp upon the sward with a heavy 
thud and a gurgling, rattling sound, Then all was 
still. 

“Tis he! Great Heaven, ’tis he!” cried the princess, 
throwing herself on the lifeless form with shrieks so 
wild that the forest birds started from their cover and 
the rooks in the convent eaves left their nests in 
affright and flew chattering above the roof. 

At this moment, with great bounds and flashing 
eyes and snorting breath, the two bloodhounds, 
Wolf-fang and Sango, sprang through the darkness, 
followed by the forester with heavy tramp, calling 
aloud to restrain and direct them and encourage the 
girls, 

The dogs scented the blood and sprang toward it, 
while the girls screamed in terror. 

“Down, Wolf-fung! Back, Sango!” vociferated 
the forester, bounding forward directed by the cries. 
“Speak! speak! ladies! Where are you? What 
has happened ?” 

“ Oh, forester, keep back the dogs, Here’s one been 
murdered !”” 

“Murdered? Who? By whom?” 

“'Tis he, forester, ‘tis he!” cried the princess, 
wildly. “’'l'isConnocht Moran, the Falcon Knight !” 

“Grace forbid!” exclaimed the forester. ‘ The 
Falcon Knight! It is impossible! Oh, fora torch. 
Keep heart, my lady. "Tis a mistake. The light 
will soou be here. What, oh! Lights! lights! 
Help! oh! Ha! they are moving at Our Lady's 
House !” 

Sure enough from window to window of the convent 
the lights were flashing, and soon many dark figures 
bearing torches were clambering cautiously down the 
steep towards the Fairy’s Well. 

“it cannot be the Falcon Knight, my princess,” 
eat] Bluck Murtaugh, consolingiy, to Eva. “He bas 
gvce away. Who would injure him? He was be- 
Joved of all. Who would murder him ?” 

“I know not—I kuow not!” she gasped, “ Oh, 





[THE FAIRY’S WELL.] 
Heaven, keep off that thouglit ! 
rible !” 

“What, royal lady ?” 

**Conrad! my brother Conrad! They quarrelled— 
they parted in anger!” 

“Ah! my lady, do not wrong thy brother,” said 
the forester, humbly. “ My head on’t, he could not do 
such deed !” 

“Tis little matter who!” exclaimed Eva, hysteri- 
cally, embracing the lifeless form. ‘He’s gone for 
ever—the truest man and the most gallant knight 
that ever bore a pennon. Ah, love of mine! let me 
embrace thee still, even though it be the last! Yet, 
no, no, no! They'll part us now no more! Mine! 
mine! mine! What care I for rank—'tis all vanity ! 
Let them live in their small selfishness. For us, why 
let the bale-light shine. My own—my love—king, 
father, brothers, shall never part us more! Lo, this 
blood-sealed kiss shall te my pledge.”’ 

Then she fell back upon the lifeless form, and 
pressed her lips repeatedly to the blood-stained face, 
and caressed the long, flowing hair. 

“Never more, ma coulin, shall thy raven locks 
float in the breeze of battle! Never more shall thine 
eye beam with love or strike terror to the heart of 
the foemen. Thou art gone, my faleon—for ever— 
for ever—for ever.” 

Theresa and the forester attempted to console her, 
and the latter pointed to the lights winding nearer 
and nearer down the mountain. 

“See, my good mistress, there come the lights. 
Be patient, for surely thou art in error.” 

“ Keep them away!” shecried. “I want no lights 
since the light of his glance isquenched. Leave me 
in the blackness that suits my grief! ‘They will but 
strive to partme from him. Away, away! I have 
seen the light—the blue light—that assured me of 
his truth.” 

The forester's attention was attracted by the whin- 
ing and growling of the dogs. 

They had tracked the blood to the spot where the 
girls had discovered the dying man, and were growl- 
ing savagely. 

Black Murtaugh sprang toward them, and at the 
sound of his step the animals started off rapidly, 
with their noses to the ground. 

“A scent, a scent, my princess! We'll have the 
murderer of the knight!” cried the forester, dashing 
away after his trusty hounds. 

The next moment the people from the convent, nuns 
and porters, througed down the slope with torches. 

At the sume time another large party, similarly 
furnished, and led by Desmond, Brazil and Bruce, 
rushed through the leafy aisles. 


It is too, too hor- 





——— 


This was the party of volunteers who had started. 
out to overtake Connocht Moran. 

The princegs, dazzled by the sudden flood of light, 
and half blinded by her tears, looked up and recog~ 
nized the faces and voices of her brothers, ; 

**What—what is the matter?” they asked, with 
one voice. 

“Ha! See here! Look at this sight, my bro- 
thers! See the work of pride!” she cried, fran- 
tically. “Come, gaze upon the victim of an assassin 

rince !” 
4 ‘They rushed forward, but a cry of astonishment 
and horror burst from nuns and knights as the light 
of the torches fell upon the little group. i 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Brazil and Desmond ip 
the same breath, throwing themselves on their knees- 
beside the prostrate form. “Can it be possible?— 
Conrad!” 

With a scream of horror Eva O'Connor drew back 
and gazed at the form upon her lap, 

There, with the crimson mantle blackened aad 
stained with mud and water, his beautiful features 
blood splashed and ghastly, his Jong, raven locks 
clotted with gore, and his once fiery eyes staring 
glassily upward, lay Conrad O'Connor!” 

“ My brother!” cried the princess, pushing back 
the clustering locks from the brow. “ Oh, my brother 
—my poor brother—how I have wronged thee!” 

Desmond and Brazil tore open the garments of the 
murdered man and pressed their hands upon his. 
heart, but life was extinct—the body was already 
cold, 

Even while the tears of grief arose to his eyes 
Desmond demanded an explanation of this dreadful 
scene—how he came to find his sister in the forest 
at such an hour lamenting over her murdered brother. 

The agitated answers of the princess and maid 
were interrupted by the yelp of dogs at a distance, 
followed by loud cries of human agony. } 

“ Haste, away with you, brothers! gentlemen: It 
is the forester and the bloodhounds. ‘They are 
the track of the murderer! Away! secure him 
quickly !” 

“Follow! Follow!” cried Desmond, savagely, 
springing towards the wood. “Bring torches: 
Come !” a 

As the prince entered the thicket the forester #0 
his bloodounds dashed past him towards the ligits, 
dragging a human form between them, for the dogs 
had hold of it as well as the man. Ott Se 

“The murderer, my lords—the assassia! oried 
the forester, breathlessly, as he threw the form face 
downwaid on the sod, where it lay quite motionless, 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,”’ 
“ The Three Passions,” §c., 4c. 
—< 
CHAPTER XLV. 
Osmyn : Alas ! you know me not. 
Zara : Not who thou art: 
But what this last ingratitude declares, 
This grov'ling baseness. Thou say’st true, I know 
Thee not, for what thou art yet wants a name; 
But something so unworthy and so vile 
That to have lov’d thee makes me yet more lost 
Than all the malice of my other fate. Congreve. 
Tue telegram which had thrown Ralph into such 
a state of consternation had come from Bath, and 
had been sent by Miss Fanny Proctor to Ralph An- 
glesey at Clifton. 
It said, simply : 
“Come to me at once or I shall be very ill. . If 
you do not come to-day I shall come to you to-mor- 
Tow.’ 


Here was a new complication. 

Ralph had solemnly promised Carmen that he 
would not see Miss Proctor again, but would it not 
be best to break his word rather than allow her to 
come to Mr. Anglesey’s house, where everybody 
Would see her ? 

At present only Carmen knew his secret, and if 
he could so talk to Miss Proctor as to induce her 
: ivehim back his plighted faith all would be 

It was a heart-breaking task however, and he 
felt that he would rather lose ten thousand pounds 
= go through the interview which seemed unavoid- 


: Ralph was essentially a weak-minded man. What 
ought to have done was to go to Carmen with 
the telegram in his hand, and say : 

You see she will not leave me alone. She is 
coming here. Will you see her with me, and then 
she will know that it is all over between us ?”” 
Pn he resolved to act in a very different man- 
pe summoned all his fortitude to his aid, and, 
— Rouse, told him to inform the family that he 

48 suddenly called away on business which would 

ant his appearing at dinner. He should be home 

whe ey or at the latest by an early train in 

ing. ‘ 

—_ he walked to the railway station, took a re- 

self cket from Bristol to Bath, and prepared him- 
ete oe megs Mies Proctor. Sa 
as that hi ivi 4 

Carmien and eet s heart was divided between 


When he was with Carmen he was her slave ; but 

















| BINDING THE SERPENT. | 
no sooner did he see Fanny than all his love came | tween, and at last he reached the fringe of latge 


back for her. 


To see her was the rashest thing that he could : 


have done, but he resolved to speak plainly to her 
and give her to understand that she could never be 
his wife. 

This was the determination with which he started. 
Yet as he reached Bath his feelings underwent a 
change, and he admitted to himself that Fanny had 
always been and still was very dear tu him. 

The most disagreeable position—the most ruinous 
position—that a man can place himself in is to love 
two women at once, 

Always be off with the old love before you are on 
with the new is a saying which must have been in- 
vented by one who had been ina similar dilemma to 
that in which Ralph found himself. 

Fanny Proctor was a farmer’s daughter. She was 
an orphan, and resided with her uncle, Mr. Adam 
Reeves, a widower, at a small farm a little way out 
of Bath. 

While fishing one day in the river Avon Ralph had 
met Fanny, and the acquaintance, which had com- 
menced by some trivial question, ripened into 
intimacy when he had paid a few visits to the 
farm. 

His fishing excursions became more frequent, and 
he always contrived to go to the farm either for a 
draught of beer or a cup of tea with some eggs and 
bacon. 

At last he took lodgings at the farm, and it was 
about twelve months after he had first known Fanny 
that he became engaged to her, 

Adam Reeves did not know his lodger’s high po- 
sition at Bristol. He thought him a clerk in a mer- 
cantile house, and, as Fanny liked him, he did not 
throw any obstac!e in the way of their union. 

Had not Captain Anglesey been perpetually talk- 
ing of Mercedes, the daughter of his old and valued 
friend, Marshal Chabot, and deciaring. that it was 
the dearest wish of his heart that Ralph and Mer- 
cedes should be united, Ralph would long ago have 
made his engagement known, 

But he feared to offend his guardian, 

So the time slipped by happily enough—Ralph, 
like all weak men, being fond of procrastination and 
of a vacillating nature. 

He never expected to see Mercedes, and when he 
returned to Clifton after a visit tothe farm, and saw 
the supposed Mercedes, the agitation he displayed 
on that occasion van be rea lily understood. 

It was a great shock to him. 

-When he reached Bath after receiving Fanny’s 
telegram he quitted the town and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the faru.. 

As he proceeded the honses grew few and far be- 





trees which grew at the bottom of the garden. 

Through the interstices of the thick leaves he saw 
the red-tiled roof of the farmhouse. 

A thread of blue smoke creeping from the chim- 
ney indicated that there was some one at home. 

en he had reached the little gate which led 
through the garden to the house Ralph was obliged’ 
to stop, the emotion which attacked him compelled 
him to sit down for a brief space on the bank of 
green turf by the side of the pathway. 

He felt very weak, and his head became as dizzy 
as an old man’s after any unaccustomed: exertion 
and he seemed like one attacked with vertigo. 

His heart beat as ifit would burst from his breast, 
and then on the other hand it stopped suddenly as 
if nota drop of blood flowed in the young man’s 
veins. 

Summoning up all his resolution and calling every 
atom of courage he had to his aid, he got up and 
went on, determining to tell Fanny exactly how he 
was situated. 

He would throw himself on her mercy. 

Either he would embrace the most perfect happi- 
ness or the most unutterable misery. 

If she told him that it was his duty to marry Car- 
men, and that she would not stand in his way, he 
would do so. ’ 

If, on the contrary, she held him by his word, he 
would sacrifice all for her and make her his wife, 
even if Mr. Anglesey refused to see him again and 
would not give him another shilling. 

He was like a weather-cock ; the least breath of 
wind could turn him one way or the other. 

Such it is to bea man who has no strength of 
mind—no will of his own. 

A few mirtutes sufficed for him to reach the end 
of the garden, after passing the rustic gate. 

He rested for a moment at the porch, the yellow 
September sun cast his rays over the old apple trees 
and the velvet carpet of the little lawn where he 
had so often sat with Fanny. mea 

The red brick farmhouse seemed to smile in this 
setting of trees and grass and sun. ‘ 

Fowls and ducks in the adjoining yard gave life 
and motion to the solitude of the garden, and on the 
side of an open window sata pet cat, half yellow, 
half white, sunning itself, partly hidden by the thick 
intermingled jasmine and clematis which ran up the 
side of the house. ' ay 

He had seen it all before. Everything was in its 
place. Nothing had chan ged since he was there last. 

Instead of going into the house an instinct told 
him to walk to the end of the lawn where a pigeon- 
house stood, near which was a rustic seat under an 


oak, 
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This used to be a favourite spot of Fanny’s, and, 
as he expected, he found her sitting there. _ 

But not as formerly. If the house and its sur- 
roundings were not changed, she was. 

It had been her custom to bring her work ont 
here, and while she worked she sang as blithely as 
a bird in May. 

Instead of working and singing, she was sitting 
silent and sad, her head: hanging down and her 
hands clasped in a melaneliolyymranner. 

Perhaps she was pragi shall say ?—pray- 
ing for the man who falseto her—pray- 
ing that hemight bef she had forgiven 
him iorhis perfidy: 


She bad beeraedustomed! torwear'a white muslin. 
bce in sw ; 
ack, 


Bat now sheewas clad in sombre’ 
/no: flowersein her hair, whitlh 
.apeif she had lost alli 
| appearance—a very dangers 
wer a little attanmuatediand’ tran 
lowered eyes:seemed swollen 








by 

¢ imed awe before her, 
“ibis imp out eendere.” 
torwest nod tgungely. Se 

‘0 t fash ly: She 

uttered r : fishcome from the:soul 
and threw” HiexselE? ‘s Breast, 
her two smeckrwhile she said; in 
broken voicess * BR 

one last. ee ee poe 

“ Fanny,’ ied, ‘“de-you me 

Looking atiliim witha: simplicity so dif- 
ferent from:thertheatridalimeammer of, Carmen, she 


answered : 
“Do women:léve twice imtiizir lives?” 
“ Did yowexpect me?” 
“T would have waited for: you tillI died. Hive, 


 benefacto 

Novttie winds; thinking myself happy to be your hus- 
Hand) feeling that there will be more happiness and 
‘contentment in this charming solitude and this sweet 
‘|\poverty thamin the gilded halls that Mr. Anglesey’s 
money. can provide for us.’’ 


Te 





glesey, whois your benefactor, wishes you to marry 
this girl, the daughter of Wilfred Marshall, who was 
your benefactor’s friend in the hour of trouble. Is 
it-not so?” ¢ 

“It is.” 

“ His wish in fact amounts to a.command ?” 

a here te-day, dear Ralph, to 

you. come , dear ivaipn, 
ask me:what you ought to:do?”” she continued. 

“T have: Whichever wayyon decide: I will be 
guided by you. I throw myself‘om your mercy. If 
you say to me that [am bound to you by ties. which 
cannot. becut then I will acquiesce in your decision. 
TD wilPmarryyou at once. I will cast guardian and 

r, eseise, and all my futare prospects 


* ie her name Mercedes ?” asked Fanny, thought- 
“Yes.” 
bh. prettymamey?”shie-wention. “Is she pretty and’ 

“T ghould-meticall lier pretty, her beauty is n 


© Tiedt) Wieent te “ - 
sel cegted tegen, demet. TAaewins 
re at . eer reed FT: < 


tell you how and why our engagement is broken off” 
answered Ralph. ‘ 
“‘T care for noreason. Whatis argument to me?” 
replied Adam Reeves. “I have heard a lawyer in 
court as worst cause'the better one, and get 


off as bigya rascal.as-was-ever'transported. What 
I deal-with is facts.. Did-youordid:you not promise 
to»marry’ Fanny ?”’ 

“Unfortunately I didz” 


eee is SSS saw such 
ellow as you. ‘was youngrpeople used 
have different ideas.of’ Honours. a if Tee 
understand it.’’ 

¢ t if you would! listem to» mey my dear 


sine 

“T tell youl won’t;’”" ed tlie-firmer, bluntly, 
**T’m rougivand ready” onitiwantany fuss. 
girl’s dying. with love fér you. Wiiat:there is in 


you to fancy: I. can’t. see» SiiniSemet many a lad 
that to my mind would!liave snited! her:a sight bet. 
ter, and you only a poor clerk:—a: poverty-stricken, 
seribbling: fellow in’ Heistol. If vou werevnot a 
sman-of straw bother mmif I). woultin’t have a shot 
af you in a court of law ~George [ would.” 
“18 x wantimeney;” , stalph: again, but 
Adam Reeves would not let him: geta-word in edge. 


like your myy It is tio end commanding,. ‘ways. ; 
it is qu ' As for mplishments, she cam |. ‘“Waut money !’’ he repeated, soornfully; “ What 
sing and'p @ rig beautiful. Sha spemiea/) have you got-?”’ ty 
ndfthatis:all.’~ ro ee ui. If you waat five 
“Shed beingg! But itis a 2 youcamiave it;’’ replied Ralph, 
to mepdlalpy Ein { onsets your ad 
have yeurhaud but shewill n Dede Thanike Heaven the 


you up*to:your friends if you 
makermoney out of* you.” 
“angry manner 


BEEP LETSE SS 


a 
3 


me DEEP E SRE SE 


E 


7 not proimised'to be-your-wife, Balph ? -Whyshould. eS oe ‘ well id) | rave 

tovsee you me oe pagans ins Ley gees 

eet > > She conid say no more: ; : ““Bailoway like: you ought te ber exposed. You 
“ Well, I didinotiaecept it. You: seemed! te tell} Her fortitade-gave way; and; burying her face in| came: i made léve to my, niece~-that’s. the 

me that unlessmmiracle happened I should*never | ler hands, she burst into a flood of. bitter; blinding | point, isi Well, you’ve won ligr afféctions; and 

see you agai: Dbelieved'in this miraclé.._Flioped | tears. come herenow to tell us coolly thatit is alibroken 

and trusted that my Maker would work this miracle “ Fanny, Fanny,” he cried; tryimg*to console her. | off.” —— : 

in my behalf, and He has done so. He has heard my At this junctare.a.dack form.appegared under the ‘* With her permission, put in Ralph. 

prayers” tree where they were standing, and a harsh, cold “That’s no matt r. You're a scoundrel! I've 
“Tam the most miserable man in the world;’”|'voice exclaimed : said it, and if you like to.hit.me for it 1'm ready, old 

replied Ralph. * Good-morning, Mr. Anglesey.” man as I am.’ 
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angel, Fanny, and I rve—— 

“ Hush !” she answered, “I have no wings, there- 
fore I cannot be an angel. Love blinds,you to my 
faulte. But tell me what has:liappened to separate 
asi candid with:me.. If I knew that I must not 
despise you Lcould brave my lot better. I can love 
you sill even. ifyou are another's, but ifI had occa- 
sion to despise youl shauid die.’ 

“ Lhave a great deal to.tell you,’ he said. “‘ Let 
mebegin at.the commencement.. Years ago I was 


@ poor boy, with no prospects in the fature. Then |’ 


it was.that my kind friend Mr. Anglesey took me by 
the hand. He adopted me. My;father was a distant 
relation of his.” 

“You ought to love him, honour him, obey him 
for his goodness,” exclaimed Fanny, 

“T have.done so, to the best of my poor ability,” 
he continued. ‘ Mr. Anglesey: is.the richest man 
in Bristol—in fact, he is one of the wealthiest men 
in England, and thatis saying a: t Tam 


** My heart is broken. You are an |’ 


broken off the’relations that’ had: existed between 
them. 


the state of agony she was in, told! hergently to go 
indoors. 


Ralph: 


‘answer. 


Ralph turned round and was confronted by: Adam 
Reeves, the uncle’of the poor orphan‘ who: had just 





CHAPTER XIVI. 
Prince Henry; I cannot sleep! my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Past again, 
And throws its misty splendours deep 
Tuto the pallid realms of sleep! Longfellow. 


Mr. REEVES gave a glance at Fanny, and,. seeing 
She rose in obedience to‘ his: words; aud said to:|, 


“ Good-bye for ever.’” 
His heart was too full of emotion to/allow him ta 


“Not one word before we part ?” she continued. 
‘Heaven bless:you, Fanny,” he'said: “I will try 


* You will not hear reason,”’ said Ralph, in des- 


pair. 

* Yes, I will, but: there:is no reason in you. Get 
out of my sight! I’vegot @ hoe in my hand and 
might be tempted to hit. you, which perhaps I 
should be sorry forafterwards, Go away !—you're 
like a blight on the corn! You've ruined the hap- 
piness of. my little: home!” 

Ralph hesitated. 

* Be off, | tell you;,if you value a whole head,” 
continued Adam: Reeves. “ I wona't. answer for my- 
self if you'stand there aggravating me.”’ 

Ralph, with his head. bent. down, sadly walked 
away: 

The farmer's taunts sank deep into his heart, and 
at that moment he suffered more than: he had. be 
lieved he ever could endure. 

“* Villain:!—sevundtel !—perjurer!’’ shouted. the 
farmer. after him: ‘ Vo you; hear that? ‘Think. of 
it, my lad, let it make music in your ears ali your 


lifelong. Go along—go: quickly, or L’'ll send some 
of my boys to. duck youin the fish-pond—villain and 
scoundrel! that’s what I called you.” 

It was a:terrible moment for Raiph, but he stag- 


to—to fight against fate. You have! behaved nobly. 
I will‘ only say one thing ‘to you, and that is—hope.”’ 
“You bid me hope *’ she cried, her eyes brighten- 


ing 


to be.his heir. L have seen his will, and I shall in- 
herit his millions.. At present I have.the command 
of any sum of money I choose:to ask for.” 





“I thought yow were poor. You did not tell me 
you were rich.” 

** Would, you have loved me more ?” 

“That: would be impossible,” she answered, 
simply.. “I could not adore you under any cireum- 
stances more than I do at present:. Was.[ cold when 
I thought yous poor, struggling, hard-working mer- 
chant’s clerk, who spent his few holidays in the in- 
nosent pastime of fishing ?”’ 

“Oh, no. You were always the same, Fanny,” he 
replied, ‘‘ Well, you. must know that Mr, Anglesey 
has not always been. rich and prosperous, there are 
dark passages in his life.. He has been under a 
cloud, all owing to his love. for a woman. Then 
when. he-wanted'a friend. he found one in Wilfred 
Marshall.” 

“Twill pray for him. This. Wilfred’ Marshall 
claims my gratitude, because he was kind to your 
benefactor when he wanted a friend,’ answered 


Fanny. 

“ Wilfred Marshall is dead, but he has adaughter, 
and.it was his wish and is my guardian’s that—that 
—oh, Fanny, dear, dear, Fanny, how can I find words 
to tell you ?” 

Fauny became pule; almost rigid ;all the blood 
left. her cheeks and her fingers twitched nervelessly, 

But there was a dormant. heroism: in the brave 
gizl which prevented her from fainting or otherwise 

giving way. 
“I know what you would tell me,”” she exclaimed. 


wards the house, her sobs-being distinctly audible. 
Adam Reeves, sternly. 

stances,” replied Ralph: 

heard. That isnot fair: Perhaps [ shall be able to- |) 
convince you that——” ¢ 

terrapted Adam Reeves, a big, burly man with an: 
honest, open, sunburnt face: 
me? I 


that wasnot enough, you come here boldiy: to: tell 
her to her face you cannot marry her.” 


your wife ?”” said Reeves. 
“ 2 »” 


which no mam had ever‘done before, and’ I, like-a 
blind idiot, trasted you.’’ 


cur from my door | don’t know,” vociferated the 
honest farmer. 





“You need uot worry yourself for words. Mr. An- 


be treating me wrongly. Ask your niece. 


“T do. T can sayno more at present.” 
The’ poor girl left him and’ slowly’ walked: to- 


“You might have spared her this,’’ exclaimed 
“My dear sir; you do not know the cireum- 
“Nordo I want to know them:” 

“ Allow me to-explain. Do not condemn me un- 
“T will hear none of your special! pleadings,” im 
* What cam you tell 


have seen your letters to the girl. and, as if 


“* She sent for me.” 
“No matter. Did you not promise to:make. her 


“You made her love you. You won her affoctions, 


“ Will you listen to me ?” urged Ralph. 
** No, twill not, and why‘I don’t kicic you like a 





‘* Because, my dear friend, you feel that'you would 
She will 


gered out of the pretty: little garden taat, heused 
to love so well,and wandered down bhe,.banks 
the Avon in a dazed sort.of manner. 

At last he reached. the railway station and finally 
got home 

He was in time for dinner, but he could not eat, 
and pleading-a headache he went straight io bed. 

‘That night the mind of the unhappy. young man 
was rent by confl.cting emotions, He nad sacrifice 
his darling Fanny in obedience to the dictutes of his 
conscience and with ber sanction. He wasd 
to marry a. woman he did not care for, and could he 
expect happiness in the future ? . 

It was a atcaggle between duty and affection and 
duty won. ; 

We cannot.blamehim.. He acted according to the 
standard of morality established by socivty, aad 
result was misery. 


CHAPTER. XLVII. 
How-many ‘eel this very moment death 
And all the sad vacieties of pain? Thompson 
Ir was nearly eleven o’clock—a fine rain bad been 
falling all the evening which made the narrow streets 
of Bristol maddy aud disagreeable. ew people 
were abroad, and those whose business kept them 
out hurried along under umbrellas or with thelt 
coats closely»battened up. 
Ina small street reeking with evil odours, rails 
ning-out on the quay but one shop was oped; 
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a tobacconist’s, kept by a young and buxom 
pei whom the amorous Yoard was.paying his 
attentions. k * 

He had returned from his quest of the gipsy queen, 
qtiom in one week’s time he had found withall her 
tribe encamped in the Clifton Woods. 

This.was good news for him, and he felt sure that 
he had earned the thousand pounds’ reward which 
Mf: Anglesey had offered for her discovery. 

He reached Bristol late inthe. evening; and’ after 
dépositing-his carpet bag at his lodgings he déter- 
mined to go and.see the object of his afféctions, for 
inlitr,sliop he could “smoke a. pipe, drink his glass 
of grog, and make love in, his own peculiar fashion. 

» widow received him with more than her usual 
kindness; for Izard’ seemed well off, held’ a good 
situation and appeared to be a desirable husband 
for one’'who was not atall' averse to plunge’a second 
time into matrimony.. 

While the gipsy was pouring honeyed plirases into 
the widow's ear four men, attired’ in ,the garb.of 
sailors, placed themselves in an angle. formed by, a 
neighbouring house. 

It was evident that they were in.ambush, they 
made not the slightest movement, nor did they, utter 
a word. 

An hour elapsed, and’ as midnight sounded’ the 
widow rubbed her eyes as if’ she, was: sleepy, and 
Imrd) knowing thesignal well,,rose to take his, de- 


With'a sigh he presented ‘the object of ‘his affic- 
tions with a valuable.ring, witich’ he dad'stolen ftom 
Carmen's dressing-tablé, aud}, wishing” Her good- 
nightin a tender voice, sallied into the,street.-ham- 


ning an air. : 

The widow bléw him a kiss from the tips of her 
fingers and closed the door, 

ediately afterwards'a low whistle was‘lieard, 

and the four men: whom we have previously men- 


timed threw themselves upon iin with. noiseless. 


‘The leader in a low voice’ commandéd him. ab he 
valued his life not to.utter a word. 

“Gentlemen,”’ he exclaimed, in, voice which 
trembled with terror, “for Heayen’s sake don't 


kil me! - I am a poor man—-my watch and aiféw 
ds in my pocket’ are all I possess in the world. 
ake them and let me go, Search me, gentlemen, 


aud you will find'I have spoken the,truth.” 

He would’ have continued’ to talk for a much 
longer time, but the barrel.of a pistol was plaved, 
cold, aud’ chilling; against His ear, and’a.voice ex- 
claimed ': 

“One word more and you are a dead man!’’ 

P. ‘eibey was silent and his limbs trembled con- 
vely, 

Ina moment he was. hurried‘across the road to 
theedge of the quay. by his captors. 

“Ave they going to drown met” I2ard asked him- 
self, while big drops ‘of perspiration. féll from his 
forehead, and groans Burst involuntarily from him. 

sas again sought ‘his ear, and a voice said: 

ence.” 

It was high water,aud ‘the tide nearly reached the 
tap of the quay, 

A boat.was lying hard by, fastened by.a rope to 
an iron ring in the wall, and manned by, two sailors. 

Nota word was exchangéd between the captors 
of Izard and those in the boat. The gipsy was 
lifted by the arm and bundled rudely into the small 
craft, followed immediately, by the four men,. who, 
seizing the oars; began to row down the river. 

Iuardlay like a log at the bottom of the.boatjand 
gre no other sign of life than that afforded by his 

wi ighe and grvans. 

half amhour the oars rose and féll'in the row- 
locks, and ‘the time seemed.an‘age to the miserable 
taptive, but at last they reached and ran alongside 
= handsome merchant vessel, which was lying. at 
r. 


Forced to rise Izard was. dtagged @ rope 
ladder and placed on the deck of the sili.” He on 
tot kept here long, for his captors hurried him down 

companion ladder and introduced him to. the 

rs cabin. 
at light swung from the ceiling, which at first 
led the eyes of the gipsy, tut ashe became 
Seustomed'to the glare He looked around him, 
‘ species of vertigo seized him as.his eye fell upon 
"0 wen, who sat at the head of” a: table as if they 
bon Judges and he the culprit’ wliom it was. their 
hee try. 
bean | expression of the coward’s, face would’ lave 

i ludicrous if'it had not been so pitiable. 

8 limbs trembied‘under h’m, he was obliged to 
fas? the back ofa chair to prevent himself from 
ry E sie ivy large, sau-er-like eyes almost started 

= had cause to fear however. 
un two wen into whose presence he had been: so 

Temoniously and mysteriously introduced were 

uur Everton anu Quirino. 7 
he et pardon,” he cried, in a piteous voice, as 

“ ou his knees 4 clasped‘his hands together. 

® Rarcy up— me, in Heaven's name.” 





** Silence. Your life is im your own’ hands,” re- 
plied Quirino. 

Eerie relieved ‘by the words, Izard rose and 
said: 

“Am I'dreaming? Is it really you, Mt. Everton, 
and you, nry dear; good. friend Quirino? Will'you 
eondescend to explain, this mystery tome, for, by 
my word’ of honour, I am'like. a mam who has just 
hada bad dream ?” 

After the first shock was over the fellow’s ‘courage 
began to*revive, and he tried to persuade himself 
that no harm was’ meant‘him:. 

“The story is‘a very simple one,” said’ Quirino. 
“T found that my shot had not killed Mr. Everton, 
and feeling, when my passion was over, that I’ had 
no moral or legal right to kill him, I did all that lay 
in my’ power to revive him; which I was fortunate 
enough to succeed in doing.” 

“It was a miracle though‘ that’ I’ escaped,” said 
Arthur Everton. 

‘* My dear brother-in-law, allow me to congratu- 
late you,’ replied Izard,,with. his usual impudence. 

‘* Scoundrel,” replied Arthur Everton. “I wonder 

ou dare to look me-in the faee since the rascally 
rick you played me.” _ 

“Ah! poor Carmen !’” said Izard, forcing a tear 
into his eye.. ‘ Had slie lived’ she would have been 
Lady Kimbolton. Your poor father is dead. Yon 
have his title,and as you were legally married to 
Carmen you could not deprive her of your title.’ 

** Be silent, I say,” continued Quirino ; “ listen to 


me and'speak’only when you.are.spoken to. We have: 


heard of Lord Kimbolton’s death. That. ismo. news. 
Hear my story first.” 

Izard'was dumb. 

“When my friend. was well enough to, travel;”’ 
continued: Quirino, “we embarked on. board this 
ship,, which [ had’bought, to go all over the. world 
if necessary in pursuit of you and.your sister. We 
had heard that the ‘ Marigold ’in.which youand your 
sister found a passage, was lost, none being saved 
bat’ Miss Mercedes Marshall Chabot. 1 however 
insisted that you were not born to be drowned, and 
that.we-should find'you.” 

‘“* You were right so far,” replied Izard; ‘* thongh 
I wish your instinct had led’ you to the North Pole 
to look for me instead of to Bristol.’” 

Quirino displayed’ a pistol, and, handling it: rest- 
lessly, exclaimed : 

“Tf you venture to interrupt me again I will break. 
one of your arms with a bullet. How dare you place 
yourself upon.a footing of familiavity. with this gen- 
tleman.a»d me? Are you not a rogue and a.vaga- 
bond? Did I not tell you this was my ship? Con- 
sequently you.are in my power; you are. my pri- 
soner, An-wer my qaestions truthfully, or, by 
heaven, I would no more hesitate to kill you than, [ 
would to crush a beette.” 

Tzurd‘ began to tremble again. 

There was something menacing in Quirino’s tone, 
and he could find no signs of help: or sympathy. in 
the stony or impassive countenance of Arthur Ever- 
ton, now Lord Kimbolton. 

“T fancied that you would,, if’ saved, make for 
Bristol,” continued Quirino, ‘* Nor was [ mistaken. 
I soon found traeesof you, and, taking my measures 
accordingly, you were seized to-night at your favour- 
ite tobaceo-shop and brought by my orders on board 
this ship, which you will‘never quit alive if you have 
the. hardihood to‘triflé with me,”’ 

Izard' protested ‘in the most energetic terms that 
he had not the slightest intention of doing anything 
of the sort, and that he would, with the utmost 
pleasure, reply humbly to,any questions. Qnirino 
might like to put to him. 

* We shall see,” answered Quirino. “In the first 
place where is Carmen ?” : 

‘Surely you know that my unhappy sisttr went 
down in tlie * Marigold?’’’*he answered: ‘I was re- 
joiced‘in one sense, for it.put an end’ to her snffer- 
ings, poor creature. She never held up ‘her head 
after | told her that you were dead, my lord. She 
loved.you so tenderly, Whatawife sie would have 
made!” 

“Then only two persons escaped—yourself and 
Miss Mercedes?” ce 

“No one else, Nota soul’; as amstanding here 
before you,”’ replied Izard. “a 

‘You are positive of that?” continued Quirino. 

“If it was the last word I had to speak,” replied 
Izard,, solemnly. . 

Quirino puv a whistle to his lips and’ blew it 
shrilly, ; 

Tho mate entered in obedience to the signal. 

“ Your pleasure, captain P”” he said. S 

“Run a rope with a noose at the end of it to the 
yard-arm,”’ replied Quirino. 

The mate stared and Quirino continued:. _ 

“An execution will take place in five minutes. 
This fellow is anxious to be hanged. When all is 
in readiness return.” 

The mate saluted and went away. 

The effect of this announcement upon Izard was 
to throw Bim into a stute of violent terror. 

“ Mercy, my lord,” he exclaimed, throwing ‘Him- 





AG least I am your brother: 
You will not murder a relation in cold 


self ‘at Arthur’s feet. 
in-law. 
blood.” 
_ ‘should’ only be too’ glad to get rid of ‘the rela- 
tionship which you and your precious sister forced 
upon me,” replied Arthur, ‘Say your’ prayers, 
You have no time to lose; minutes pags quickly.’ 

Izard’s teeth chattered, and a-rigidity like that of 
death itself seized upon his limbs: 

“I will not die,” he said. ‘I am-not prepared. 
What right have you to: kill’ m3? I¢ is horrible! 
Have you no mercy?” 

“Tf you speak the truth your: life will be spared. 
You have.chosen to tell a falsehood, and therefore 
you sign your own death warrant.” 

“T have told the truth. CGarmenis dead. She 
was drowned at sea when the ‘ Marigold’ was 
wrecked,”’ persiste the gipsy, knowing that’ if’ he 
spoke the truth his sister’s plans would be ruined 

The-mate re-entered anc’ announced that the pre+ 
parations for the execution were made. 

“ Will you speak’?”’ asked Quirino. 

Tzard was silent: 

“Take him away, and hang him to the yard‘arm,” 
said Arthur Everton: 

The gipsy’s terror increased as the mate rudely 
seized his arm‘and forced ‘him to rise, dragging him 
to the'door: 

“Spare me, spare-mel” he suddenly exclaimed! 
*T have not told the truth. I admit.it.- Spare my 
lifS and T will ‘confess aii.” 

At asign from: Quirino the mate: relinquished his” 
— the ‘condemned’ man and retired outside the 

oor. 

“ Speak,” said’Arthur Everton: “Is Carmen dead 
orvalive?” 

“She lives’! ‘answered ‘Tzard. 

“As wethought. Where is she?” 

“At present ‘she is an’inmate of the house of Mr, 
Anglesey, the rich merchant of Bristol, and engaged 
to be married'in a’ week to'his adopted son, Ralph.” 

‘*Howcan'that'be when we have ascertained that’ 
Mr: Ralph Anglesey is to be’ married to Miss Mer 
cedes Marshall Chabot? Beware how you trifle with 
me,” said Quirino, sternly. 

“Carmen and Mercedesare one and the same. 
Mercedes’ perished’ at ‘sex and. Carmen tok her 
place,” answered Izard: wore 

“ Admirable stratagem, worthy of such an -intri-~ 
guor,’” exclaimed Arthur. “You have given'me valu- 
able information, atid‘yburlifé is spared.” , 

“May I go° ashore now?’ asked the gipsy, 
brightening up again. ; 

“By no means.. You will for the.present remain 
aiclose prisoner on board this vessel.. We shall have 
need of you when’ Carmen is prosecuted criminally 
for fraudulently personating another person-and im- 
posing: upon the credulity’ of myself and others: 
You. shall’ be queen’s evidence.” 

* We are lost, both of us,” muttered Izard, whose 
chin fell upon his breast, as he gave himself up to 
extreme prostration. 

He knew'that unless He could warn Carmen of 
her danger Quirmo and’ his. determined companion 
would expose her. 

All the gipsy’s dream of wealth and grandeur 
vanished'‘like # house of'cards. His evil star was 
in the ascendant and the situation was critical in 
the extreme. 

Who. would have thought that Arthur Everton 
was alive, and who would Have expected Quirino 
to follow them to England and find’out the most in- 
tricate details of their new plot ? : 

Quirino summoned the mate and'said to hia: 

“Seo that this mamis closely confined. Bind his 
hands and place a guard’ over-him.” 

The mate lost no time in obeying these orders. 

He fastened.a thin cord round the gipsy’s wrists, 
and tied it in‘one of those peculiar knots the secret 
of which is known only to sailors. 

At the end of a minute lizard found himself in a 
small cabin, which was atterly destitute of furniture: 
Not even a hammock invited repose, and, sinking” 
on the floor, he gave himself up to reflection. 

More than once in his adventurous life he had: 
found himself in more.desperate. situations, and he 
had’ discovered the means of getting out of them. 

Hé would have-given the world to escape, for it 
was absolutely necessary that Carmen should be put 
on’her guard or she woultl’ be lost. 

Whether his fertile mind could hitupon a means 
of getting out of the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded was a question which time alone could 
solve. : , 

Izard had escaped from:more than one prison and 
he hoped that his guiding star had not ceased to 
burn‘as brilliantly‘as heretofore. 

His eyes were accustomed to darkness, aud look- 
ing around him he saw, as it were, instinctively, just 
in front of him a narrow port-hole. ; 

The hole opened upon the ‘sea, or rather the river 
Severn, and’ was protected by a thin pane of glass. 
Whether it opened or not he could not tell, for, bound 
as he was, he was unable to make an inspection. 

Izard was as thir asa lath, and could alinost 
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squeeze himself through a rat hole. He had the 
knack of which some convicts can boast, of getting 
their hands out of hand-cuffs, and he resolved to try 
if he could not undo the cords which bound him, or 
at least slip out of them. ; : 

A few minutes sufficed to enable him to do this 
and the cords fell on the floor at his feet. 

“ That’s a good beginning,” he muttered. “ If the 
night was not so dark I fancy I should see my star 
shining brightly somewhere.” j 

He approached the port hole after uttering the 
encouraging reflection, and with trembling hands 
essayed to open it, and without difficulty he pushed 
it outwards. 3 

“Tam saved,” he cried, with a delirious joy, but 
his delight was almost immediately checked as he 
thought of the obstacles he would have to surmount 
ere he could call himself free. 

In fact, supposing the opening to be large enough 
to permit his body to pass through it, he was not 
out of danger. 

He did not know how far the ship was from the 
shore. Being able to swim, this made little difference, 
but.he feared the watch might hear him plunge into 
the water and he would probably be captured a 
second time. 

Without hesitating he introduced his head and 
shoulders into the hole and, drawing himself along, 
ina short time half his body was hanging over the 
calm stream. 

About a foot below him was an iron ring to which 
was attached a rope, Seizing the ring, he lowered 
himself down and grasped the rope, intending to 
slide down it to the water. 

Casting his eyes upwards, he saw a sailor placidly 
smoking his pipe and sitting on the side of the ship. 
The least plaskh would arouse his attention, and 
with fingers a ready beginning to cramp. Izard hung 
on like grim death to the rope, afraid to move one 
or the other. 

his lasted several minutes, until his limbs occa- 
sioned such torture that he was more than once in- 
clined to ery for help, but the imminence of his dan- 
ger and the great interest he had at stake checked 


im. 

Just when he found that he could bear the strain 
nolonger the sailor carelessly knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, which fell hissing into the water, 
and the man went below. 

Izard summoned all his resolution to his aid, and 
descended the rope, hand under hand, until he 
reached the surface of the river, when he slipped in 
with as much caution as that exercised by a water 
rat. 

He swam quickly to the shore, and, having reached 
it, shook himself like a Newfoundland dog, uttered 
a cry of Joy, and ran rapidly along the bank tu 
Bristol. Although ne had escaped he did not under- 
estimate the danger which threatened him, for he 
knew that neither Quirino nor Arthur Everton 
would be slow to renounce the vengeance which they 
had promised themseltves. 

It seemed that Quirino had renounced all hope of 
making Carmen his own, but the love of her had 
envenomed his soul, he hated her as much now as 
he had formerly loved her. 

As for Arthur Everton, now Lord Kimbolton, he 
could not be supposed to have much affection for a 
— who had deceived him as grossly as Carmen 

ad. 

He fancied that he was marrying a lady, whereas 
he really espoused a needy adventuress, who had no 
family to boast of, who was of the lowest extrac- 
tion—a street singer, a dancer, dependent upon the 
alms of the public for her daily bread, and an im- 
pudent impostor who hoped to rise to a position 
through an alliance with him. 

How could he acknowledge such a woman his wife? 
How could he continue to love her? Was it possible 
that he could introduce her to society ? 

Izard thought of all these things, and he trembled 
more thanever. When he reached Lis lodging he 
took off his wet clothes and put on others. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning, and he 
knew that it was useless to try to see Carmen be- 
fore the servants were up. 

At seven o’clock hé might have a chance of ob- 
taining an interview, but not before, therefore he 
had three hours to spare. 

He was too much excited to sleep, so he spent the 
time in reflection. 

“TI must see Carmen and warn her at once,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ She is more threatened than I 
am. She has more to Jose. Yet our interests are 
identical. We sink or swim together. I betrayed 
her. | did it to save my life, it is true, still [ have 
betrayed her. What will she say tome? Oh, if 
Quirino had only waited another week we should 
have been safe. Carmen’s genius is unconquerable. 
She alone can get us out of this scrape. She alone 
can save me and herself,”’ 

At six o'clock he left his lodgings in Bristol and 
walked to Mr. Anglesey’s house at Clifton. 

_ Like all clever schemers, Carmen was an early 
riser and seldom remained in bed after seven o'clock, 





When he reached tke house, and inquired for Miss 
Mercedes, he was told she was in the garden,and he 
found her plucking some dahlias. . 

“You, Izard,” she exclaimed, “ at this hour of the 
morning. You frighten me. Has anything hap- 
pened? You are the bearer of il] tidings, I feel—I 
know it. Speak quickly. Whatis wrong ?” 

“Weare lost. That is all,” replied Izard. 

* Lost ?”” repeated Carmen, in a stupefied voice. 

“© Yes, unless a miracle steps in to save us.” 

“What is it? Good Heaven, cannot you speak 
out, instead of keeping me in this suspense ? Speak, 
man, speak!”’ answered Carmen, clutching his arm. 

Izard replied : 

© Your husband, Arthur Everton, now Lord Kim- 
bolton, is alive.’ 

Carmen sank into a rustic seat and gasped for 
breath, 

(To be continued.) 








LORD DANE’S. ERROR. 


a 
CHAPTER XLI. 

In his handsome morning-room at Dane House 
sat Lord Dane, the costly breakfast service still be- 
fore him, the meal almost untasted; Cheeny, his 
cotifidential man, had just left him, and the earl 
looked as though the conference had not been a 
pleasant one. 

His fine brow was clouded, his eyes gloomy, his 
firm, white teeth kept biting his lip in a manner un- 
comfortable to see. 

The consent he had given, however reluctantly, to 
the detention of Perdita Lorne at Rylands had lain 
heavily on‘him from the moment it was granted. 

Cheeny, with plausible argument and artful sug- 
gestions, had managed to keep him from absolutely 
going and setting her at liberty. Cheeny had gained 
an extraordinary influence over his master. 

Tt was done by working upon his weaknesses.in a 
clever manner, by reminding him how mighty and 
powerful the Earl of Dane was now, what a fall this 
would be, what complete beggary would be his if he 
lost his position, as he must if the true heiress of 
al! were suffered a chance to establish her rights. 

It is true that Lord Dane, having never yet seen 
Sybil since her marriage to his unhappy friend, still 
supposed her to be the girl he had so tong, 8O pas- 
sionately and romantically loved. 

It was almost six weeks since Perdita had been 
inveigled away to Rylands, and he had still no sus- 
picion that she was other than the pretty, awkward 
rustic Cheeny had described to him, a complete 
stranger to him, and one to be regarded as an enemy 
in one sense, because to her of right, as Cheeny care- 
fully and constantly impressed upon him, belonged 
that lofty position and those immense revenues 
which were so dear to the grandeur-loving earl. 

He was not yet prepared to surrender them, and 
he dared not: set the true heiress free, for fear she 
would claim them from him. Cheeny still assured 
him she did not know who she was, though she had 
a clue to the secret of her birth. 

Cheeny had been on this morning closeted with 
his master a long time. 

Perdita he told him had managed to escape from 
Rylands, but was safe back again, and quite con- 
tented now. He wanted another supply of money 
to keep herso, He named a sum so a Be that the 
earl, lavish as he was, looked surprised, but he gave 
him a cheque for the amount, and Cheeny departed 
with it. 

The truth was that Cheeny’s assistants in the 
business—Mrs, Griff and Clever Dick—refused to go 
a step farther without being first liberally paid a 
sum that would secure them handsomely in case 
anything happened to materially interrupt the suc- 
cess of their wicked plans. Moreover, Cheeny felt 
that it was necessary to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of his treacherous schemes or they would fail 
utterly. 

The accounts of his spirited captive he had re- 
ceived were not encouraging in his sense of the word. 
Perdita remained defiant and unyielding, as un- 
broken and tameless as a young leopardess. 

The Earl of Dane on the morning referred to sat 
in his elegant room, with all the rich paraphernalia 
of his grandeur about him, a most miserable man. 

It was impossible but that he should be so, 

Possessed of a naturally generous aud chivalrons 
disposition, all the life of luxurious indulgence he 
had lived had not been able entirely to warp that 
nature from its true course. 

Every warm and kindly instinct within him re- 
br from the unmanly situation he found him- 
self in. 

Without suspecting what a terrible interest he 
had in the fate of Perdita Lorne, he yet could not 
think of the shameful persecution of her, which he 
was countenancing, without feeling himself degraded 
from his manhood to the position of a despicable 
eoward and villain. 

Could he have risen above that miserable subjec- 





tion to his rank and wealth, which made him regarg 
their loss as an insupportable misfortune, all his 
misery and shame would have been ended. 

But he could not do that. 

During all his pampered life that belief had bee, 
fostered, till now it seemed that it could not be 
rooted out. 

He could be generous and self-sacrificing, for he 
had promised Baron Chandos never to speak ong 
word of love to the woman he believed Sybil to be 
till the innocence of her lost husband was proved to 
her beyond a doubt. 

He was moving every power and influence at his 
command now to establish that innocence. (Could 
he have the choice offered him between the girl he 
had loved at Falkner and his earldom, he would 
have chosen the girl he loved without an instant’s 
hesitation, and yet, for the sake of keeping that 
earldom, he was permitting his wicked man Cheeny 
to perprtcate a wrong tliat ought to shroud all the 
rest of his life in remorse and ignominy. 

What would his emotions be when he discoveret 
that this object of his cruel persecution was the wo- 
man of his wild and passionate worship ? 

It is true that he did not know how bad matters 
really were at Rylands, that he had not the most re. 
mote conception of the infamous doings there, 

With him the understanding had been that she was. 
to be supplied with every comfort, luxury, and plea- 
sure that money could buy, that she was to be served 
respectfully, attended on humbly, as befitted a lady 
of his own proud family. 

He had ordered that she should be deprived of no- 
thing but liberty, and of that only till she should 
sign a legal document in which she renounced all 
clip to the rank and possessions Lord Dane now 
held. 

Cheeny had from the first held out the prospect 
to his master that she could easily be brought to do 
this, but the earl had not consented to the a 
tion of Such a document until now, partly becanse 
he did not like te commit himself to so much of an 
acknowledgment of her identity as he feared that 
might be, partly because he felt an insurmountable 
shame in owing his position to such a concession 
wrang from a woman. 

But he had consented now and Cheeny had gone 
away with the document in charge and a week's 
leave of absence, during which time he fully calea- 
lated on being able to bring to terms even so obdu- 
rate a subject as Perdita. 

Cheeny reached Rylands at nine o’clock in the 
evening. The household there were considerably 
taken by surprise. They had been looking for the 
money they had demanded, not himself in person— 
that is, Mrs. Griff and Clever Dick had. 

Both these personages experienced some con- 
sternation at the unexpected sight of the master 
they were serving. Cheeny, who had a quick eye, 
saw that something was wrong, and his false heart 
misgave him; but he kept a calm outside, paid 
them both a heavy instalment of money, and pro 
mised them more when the job was finished which 
he had come there to complete. 

Neither Mrs. Griff nor Clever Dick had much to 
say at first, but when Cheeny rose and declared his 
intention of having a conference with Perdita that 
night Clever Dick stopped him. : 

“See here!” said he, “there’s something we 
ain’t told you.” 

Cheeny compressed his lips. 

“T thought there was,” he said, and sat dows 


again. 

“ We didn’t dare write it. It wasn’t safe to put 
on paper, you see.”’ 

A steely glitter came into Cheeny’s apes as Clever 
Dick said this. He made a motion for him togo 0. 

“You ain't asked anything about the particulars 
of the girl’s getting away.” 4 

“ Because I did not imagine there was anything 
peculiar aboutthem. I suppose Mrs. Grilf here 
was careless and let old Grizzle get something 
drink.” 

Clever Dick shook his head. 

Nothing of the kind.” 

Then followed a pretty circumstantial but rather 
overdrawn account of the manner of Perditat 
escape from Rylands, and how she had afterwards 
tricked Clever Dick, ‘ 

Cheeny listened, waiting rather impatiently fo 
the real point, the ‘‘ something not safe to put 
paper,” which had not yet come. 7 

Clever Dick paused when he got to where Perdita 
started in the cart down the mountain. He 
with the question, uttered in a most peo 
tone: 

“Where do you imagine the young lady stopped 
at last ?” ' 

“T should have expected her to stop with a broke 
head,” said Cheeny, irritably. 

“ She didn't.” rn 

“Then she drove to the station of course. 

“ia.” ‘ 

‘ oo then? What do you keep me guessing 
or ?” 
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Clever Dick’s face turned a degree whiter as he 
qrossed his dirty arms over his dirty coat and 
dropped his chin on his dirty waistcoat. Helooked 
at Ceoeny from under his frowzy eyebrows, a half- 
furtive, half-cunning, fearful glance. 

“Mr. Cheeny,” hésaid, slowly, “ do you remember 
Ietting me have a horse that morning—a Scotch 

y? The cart I had, but no horse, and you gave 
me a line to get one you had stabled in the town.” 

“Yes, I remember. How could I forget it ?” 

«J didn’t suppose youcould. Will you tell me 
now where you think that horse would have gone if 
he'd been turned loose, left to go where he liked 7” 

Cheeny | did not start, he never moved, but he 
geemed all at once to collapse as it were, to shrink 
within himself, and a strange leaden change passed 
over his face. i 

“He wouldn’t go back to the stable I took him 
from. Anyhow he didn’t. He went about thirty miles 
from here, to the north, and he took the cart and 
the young lady with him. She just let him go his 
own way, and he went where he was most used to 
being, I fancy.” 

Cheeny looked like a corpse, his lips were blood- 
less, his eyes wide and staring. He did not uttera 
sound. It seemed that he could not. 

“We tracked her however and the cart to a house 
out therein the weods. We caught our runaway 


A sort of spasm convulsed Cheeny. 

Great drops were breaking out upon his forehead. 
He pat up his hand and brushed them away me- 

ically. 

“We enh inside the house—it was all fastened 
ap, and doors and shutters—we broke open a 
window and went through it. We wasn’t going to 
halfdo what we'd undertook. We'd tracked the 
gitl there, and we went through the house looking 
forher. 1 imagine you can guess what we found 
there. It wasn’t her.” 

Something like a groan came from Cheeny. He 
was battling with some fearful agitation—strug- 
gling to command himself—but he could not. He 
looked like the scared and anguished ghost of him- 


self. 

Mrs. Griff slip out of her seat and went to 
a cupboard in the room. She brought.a flask of 
t —_ a glass, and set them down ona table at 


iW, 

Cheeny glanced round vacantly. *Then he seized 
the flask and, lifting it to his lips with a hand that 
shook in spite of him, he drank deeply. 

The blood began to flow again in his half-paralyzed 
frame. Self-possession slowly returned to him. He 
faced Clever Dick with an imprecation. 

“What are you up to? What do I know about 
any house like that you describe ?” 

“What do you know about the dead woman in- 
side it more like ?”’ demanded Clever Dick, in a sud- 
den rage, rising, and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets fiercely. ‘* Don’t you swear at me, Mr. 
Cheeny—I won't take it. It happens I know about 
this business ; and it’s hanging matter, itis. I’ve 
wanted to -vring your neck ever since I found it out. 
What dia you get me into any such concern as this 
for? I’m a villain, I am a low, dirty whelp as ever 
was born, but I wouldn’t give my wife sleeping 
drink and then bleed her to death for all the coun- 
tesses in England. 1’d like to roast you in that fire 
this minute, I would, you murdering sneak. Don’t 
you swear at me, or I'll swear at you too.”’ 

Cheeny was silent. His eyes were dropped. He 
mas collecting his wits. He saw that he had done a 
very foolish thing in angering Clever Dick, and he 
ee meditating how he should the easiest conciliate 

now, 

Uts. Griff had got up again in her stealthy, noise- 
way, and gone over to Clever Dick, in whose ear 
whispered. 

Clever Dick listened to her in a sort of sulk 

= He was already half regretting what he had 


Horror he no doubt had of the fearful crime which 

Mi been done, but he had become in a measure fa - 

ized with the revolting subject in the weeks 

passed since, without bringing the cruel 

murderer to justice. It was only black anger had 
le him speak as he had to Cheeny. 

.jl@ Was a thoroughly selfish and unprincipled 
tbe and had come almost to rejoice at the hor- 
i deed that had been done, because of the hold 

Save him upon him who had committed it. His 

and cowardly soul was altogether puffed up with 
dream of sharing equally with Cheeny in the 
Stat harvest of gold he was preparing to reap. He 
himself to his coarse soul leading the life 

» 4 gentleman—bis conception of that life consist- 
of fast horses, flashy attire and plenty of drinks. 
and = therefore Mrs. Griff suggested that Cheeny 

@ should shake hands on it and be friends 
uae Dick sulkily extended his dirty fingers to 
Cheeny’s white and womanish-looking hand. 
“ere had rings upon his carefully kept fingers 
= ew lad+” ‘n the land would have disdained to 





“ There,” said Mré. Griff, complacently, “ that’s 
done with ; now, Mr. Cheeny, if you want to talk 
with the young lady before she retires for the night 
you'd better go up now.” 

Cheeny hesitated a moment. The scene just passed 
had shaken him very much at the. time, but the 
brandy had set him up again, and he felt just about 
malignant enough and brave enough to bully a wo- 
man, especially one so completely in his power as he 
fancied Perdita was. 

He rose once more to his feet, an expression of 
deadly determination in his evil eyes. 

** How is she?” he asked; “ sulky as ever?” 

“* More so,” cried Clever Dick. “I believe that 
young woman has got more pluck than ten Kilkenny 
cats. The more you try to bring her, down the 
sharper her claws get. Don’t you go to being too 
hard on her all at once, captain. She’s got eyes like 
fiery furnaces, and a tongue that’s sharper than a 
double-edged knife.’ 

“Where is she? In the same room ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Griff. 

“* Where’s Grizzle?” 

“ Chained outside her door. She’s so clever that 
we thought that was the surest way.’ 

** Where's the whip ?” 

Mrs. Griff had got a new one. She removed it 
from a nail on the wall, and gave it to him. 

Cheeny took a lamp and left the room. 

In the hall outside he stopped a moment in 
thought, muttering to himself. Then he went on. 

“She shall marry me if I have to force the wed- 
ding-ring upon her finger,”” he repeated to himeelf, 
with dark malignity. ‘ After what I have done 1’ll 
not be baulked by a dwarfling like her.” 

As he left the room where Clever Dick and Mrs. 
Griff were the former caught at the grim house- 
keeper’s arm. 

‘** You never told him about the boy ?”’ he said. 

“ That I didn’t,” muttered Mrs, Griff; “let him 
find out for himself.” 

(To be continued.) 





FIGHTING WITH FATE. 
=~ <> - 
CHAPTER XXXI, 

Upon the day following the departure of Bing for 
Lancashire, intent upon his nefarious plot to with- 
draw Honor Glint from the protection of her friends, 
Lady Thaxter and her guests were gathered in her 
ladyship’s boudoir, The hour was soon after break. 
fast. 

It had been a fancy of Lady Thaxter to make 
a collection of albums, each devoted to the represen~ 
tation of some particular country, and filled with 
photographs of scenery, dwellings, people and cos- 
tumes, thus constituting a pictorial and veritable 
history of the country represented. 

The Hungarian countess had the album illustrative 
of Italy open upon her knees, and she was looking 
through a magnifying glass at a fine photograph of 
Naya’s of the Piazzetta of Venice, with the Palace 
of the Doges, the church of San Marco, and the 
famous winged lion upon the lofty column which it 
surmounts. She was silent and very thoughtful, but 
her thoughts scarcely seemed to be upon the picture, 

It was as if she had been brought face to face with 
the ghosts of a dead and buried past. 

Lady Thaxter was busy with some woollen em- 
broidery, and her needle flew in and out of the meshes 
of canvas, flashing in the firelight. 

Honor Glint had produced a tatting-shuttle and 
was weaving a delicate lace ; while Mrs, Early, Lady 
Thaxter’s companion, who had just returned from her 
visit to Tooting, was narrating some incident of her 
brief journey homeward. Sir Hugh Tregaron stood 
in the open doorway of the conservatory, listening 
with the others. 

It was a pleasant home scene, and its charm was 
deepened by the pretty industries of Lady Thaxter 
and Honor. The bright wool and the little pearl 
shuttle with its load of thread gave an effect of 
coziness and homelikeness to the room and the group 
which could have been obtained in no other way. 

In the midst of Mrs. Early’s graphic narration of 
some amusing incident of travel a servant appeared 
with a familiar-looking envelope upon a salver, 

A telegram for Miss Glint,’”’ he said, presenting 
the salver to Honor. 

The young girl took up the envelope with a trem- 
bling hand, and the servant withdrew. Lady Thax- 
ter dropped her embroidery in surprise, Lady 
Rothsmere aroused herself from her contemplation 
of her album, and Sir Hugh ‘'regaron approached 
Honor with an anxious loook. ‘ 

“T hope it’s not from papa,” murmured the girl, 
her white fiugors fluttering at the seal of the envelope, 
“I fear something has happened to him. He cau’t 
have réceived my letter, I think.” 

She drew out the slip of- paper, and read its con- 
tents. 


They comprised these words, dated at Bolton: 

‘Mrs. Glint is dying—attacked with paralysis 
yesterday. Canlive but a few hours. Must seo you 
before she dies. In the name of Heaven forgive and 
forget the wrongs you have suffered at her hinds, 
and let your presence soothe her remorseful last hours. 
She calls for you continually. She cannot die in 
peace without seeing you. Come by the first train. 

“CLARETTE MILNER.” 

‘The paper dropped from Honor’s hands. Sir Hugh 
without ceremony picked up the message aud read 
it first to himself, then aloud. 

_ The seusation the communication produced can be 
imagined. 

Honor was shocked beyond the power of words to 
express. She had not loved Mrs. Glint, and she had 
suffered deeply at her hands—so Ceeply that time 
could never efface all the scars of her wounds. But 
for Mrs. Glint she would never have known the 
pangs of homelessness and friendlessness; but for 
her she would never have married Darrel Moer, and 
so fettered and chained herself to a villain and 
changed the entire current of her life. But for her 
Sir Hugh Tregaron might have been spared the bit- 
terness and anguish of her great sorrow. Yet, with 
all these wrongs crowding swiftly into her mind, 
Honor’s soul throbbed with a geuerous pity for her 
enemy, and her heart yearned to soothe the supposed 
remorse of Mrs. Glint’s last hours by her noble for- 
giveness. 

“It really seems as if Heaven’s judgment had over- 
taken the woman,” ebserved Lady Thaxter, breaking 
the silence. “Dying of paralysis! What shall you 
do, dear? Shall you write to Miss Milner?” 

The girl’s lovely face paled, and her vivid eyes of 
dusk were full of sudden pleading: 

“Oh, Lady Thaxter,” she exclaimed, “I must go 
to her! How can I ask forgiveness of my Creator if 
I refuse to forgive my fellow-creature? She is papa’s 
wife, and he loves her. How could I meet him on 
his return, and tell him that I had scorned his wife’s 
last prayer to me for forgiveness, and that, although 
I was but a few hours’ distance from her, I yet re- 
fused to go to her?” 

“You are right,” said Lady Thaxter, with deci- 
sien. “One cannot be governed, in a case like this, 
by a merely human sense of justice. At first thought 
I desired you to write to her and to remuin here, but 
her remorse for her treatment of you must be terri- 
ble. No doubt your presence by her bedside, and the 
assurance of your forgiveness from your own.ips, will 
soothe her as nothing else will do. Still I will not 
give a governing opinion.. Hugh, you have known 
Mrs. Glint. What should Honor'do?” 

“She had best follow the dictates of her own 
generous heart,” said Sir Hugh, with a look of tender 
reverence in his grave gray eyes, as he looked upon 
the girl’s agitated face. “ Honor is actuated by the 
noblest principles of our holy Christian religion. If 
she chooses to ‘do good to them that despitefully use’ 
her she is only obeyiug the precepts of One who was 
all forgiving, and I would not hold her back from 
what she deems her duty.” 

Honor flashed upon the young baronet a grateful 
look, and she said: 

“T must go by the first train, and I pray Heaven 
that I may arrive in time.’ 

Nota doubt obtruded itself upon any of them—not 
even upon Sir Hugh, who was so watchfal over 
Henor—oi the genuineness of the telegram. Why 
should they doubt it? They could not see that Darrel 
Mver could in any way be benefited by the appear- 
ance of Honor Glint at Bolton. The very sim- 
plicity of Bing’s ruse gave it the greater semblance 
of truth. 

«T] will consult a Bradshaw,” said Sir Hugh, “I 
am confident that there is an express which leaves 
Euston Square at noon. I will order the carriage in 
time. But who are to compose the party? You will 
have your maid, Honor. I shall go of course Hf 

“Not of course, Hugh,” said Lady Thaxter as 
her nephew paused. ‘My dear boy, you must not 
travel to Lancashire as Honor’s escort. _ Remember 
that she is bound to another man, that she is not 
even your promised wife. Forgive me if I wound 
you, Hugh, but I love you both, and I fear that your 
attentions will compromise Honor. You are not her 
brother or relative, nor even ber betrothed husband. 
You must consider her fair name above everythiug 
else in the world, and I assure you, dear Hugh, that 
I cannot approve of your project of accompanying 
the dear girl to Lancashire,” 

Sir Hugh’s countenance showed that he was en- 
during an inward conflict. He said, gravely: 

“I see the propriety of your suggestions, Aunt 
Julia. I mustrelinquish the pleasure of escorting 
Youor upon her journey, but who is to go im my 
place? You cannot go, Aunt Julia ? fully, 

* No,” replied Lady Thaxter, half regretfu ys. or 
she had grown to love Honor very tenderly, “ my 








engagements detain me here. There is the, flower- 
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show taday, in addition to engagements to dine to- 
day aud to-morrow, and there is also the Clanmorris 
ball this.evening, with a host of ether engagements 
which I particularly wish Lady Rothsmere:to accept.” 

“J shall, be-glad to go,” said Mvs.darly. ‘1 
think with Lady Thaxterthat it would:be better for 
you, Sir Hugh, to remain in London. |‘ We-shall not 
need your escort, I aman experienced traveller, 
and: can'take goodcare of Miss Glint. I defy any 
harm. to come to her while in my charge.” 

Mrs.. Early was a shrewd and sensible woman, and 
Sir Hugh felt that he could not do better thanito 
trust Hevor to her cares He acquiesced in the ar- 
rangemeut without demur, 

“You will arrive at Bolton -about five »o’clock, 
if the train leaves Duston Square at twelve,” observed 
the young Cornish baronet, thonghtfully.' “ You will 
thus arrive before dark, and ‘will-not: suffer greatly 
from fatigue.” 

“J advise you to proceed directly to.an hotel upon 
your arrival,” said. Lady Thaxter,;who was «noted 
for her attention to minor points, such as:this. * The 
Red House—as 1 thiok yeur papa’s place is-called, 
Honor—1must necessarily be in:a state of :covfusion, 
and you will :promote your fort by ing a 
good lodging at.an hotel beforehand. ‘Be sure and 
get your dinuer beforesgoing to.see Mrs, Glint. There 
is nothing like fori ifying one’s-self against depressing 
influences: I shall expectiatelegram from you toin- 
form me of Mrs. Glint’s state to-morrow, and every 
day until her illness terminates. My dear'Honor, we 
shall jook for :you'ani long for you each day ‘until 
your return, which [\prey may’ be-as soon as -pos- 
sible.” 

Honor made‘a suitatie reply, and: withdrew with 
Mrs. Early to prepare for her journey. 

Sir Hugh found and studied a Bradshew. . 

Honor went to her own roon, fiuding her maid ‘en- 
gaged in trimming a dinner dress for ex id use. 

“I shau't need that, Lucky,” she said, sighing. 
“Hang it up'in the wardrebe, and pack my valise ‘for 
ajourvey. Mrs. Glintis dying, and I am-going’to 
Boltan by: the first train. “You aretoaecompany mé.” 

Lucky obeyed her young mistress, and deftly 
packed the valise: while Honer proeseded to exohange 
~ cashmere ‘morning robe for her gray ‘traveling 





ess 

She was partially disrobed when a low knoék was 
heard upon ‘her door, and the ‘beautiful Hungarian 
countess entered her room. 

“Can I be-of avy: assistance'to you, Miss Glint?” 
she inquired. 

Honor thanked -her, ‘but replied in the negative. . 

“*I want to say,” continued thecoutttess,*her lovely 
face flushed with feeling, her radiant eyes full-of ten< 
derness, “ how I admire your brave, resolute, tender 
nature ; how I am pleased at your:prompt’ and pity- 
ing response to the appeal of this person who seems 
to have wronged you. I do not know why it is, Miss 
Glint, but I have loved -you from the moment i first 
saw you. I have felt-as if our lives.were strangely 

“entwined. It may be'that I can be-of help to‘you in 
the great trouble shadowing your life. ‘If I canthelp 
you | will.” 

She came nearer to Honor and ‘kissed “the gitls 
cheek softly, 

A tress of hair had escaped ‘from’ its bounds, and 
was straying over Honor’s white shonliders. “The 
countess pressed the golden leck’to her ‘lips, and re~ 
stored it to its coufiuement. 

As she was about to retreat, and Honor‘took up her 
Gress to put it on, the Hungarian countess: caught 
sight of a vivid, irregular ‘scar ‘upon the gitl’s left 
wrist. 


It was nearly the counterpart of that scar upon }.g 


Hilda Floyd’s-arm, which ‘had so: materially assisted 
in the idestification of Lord’ Waldemar’s heiress. 

Every trace of colour fled‘from ‘Latty ‘Rothsmeré’s 
cheeks und lips:as she’beheld this scar, solike to that 
she had seeu upon the arm of Hilda Fleyd. 

* Phat -martk—what is it ?”’ she asked, in « panting 
whisper. 

Honor, full of surprise, replied, courteously : 

““{ don’t know, madam. I faucy it-must have’ been 
inflicted with a knife in my early childhood, ‘but I 
@o not remember.” 

The Hungarian conutess made a little swoop for- 
ward and caught'the girl’s.arm, and scanned its white 
and rounded surface with eager, dilating eyes, 

There, above the elbow, impriuted in the ‘tender 
flesh as if’ bya hot iron, was a slenter, irregular 
dagge:-shaped mark of the ‘most -vivid ‘scatlet, ‘It 
was evideut:y a’ birth mark, 

A strange, low cry broke ‘from ‘the lips df'the 
foreigu countess. 

She tried to speak, but fell forward—as she ‘had 
@oue ouee before in the same house—in a death-like 
Btate of unconsciousness. 

Houor flew to the bell, pealing an alarm throuh 
the house, Then, with the aid df Lucky, she bore 
the form of her visitor to a couch, 





Leaving her frightemed maid to minister to the 
countess, Honor hurried.on her dress. and made.her— 
self presentable. . bf 

A servant appeared, and Honor despatelhed her in 
quest of Lady Thaxter, who came witheut an in- 
stant’s delay. 

By this :time ‘Honor as «chafing the Jimp hands 
of the :countess,.and shad loosened her Jadyship's:cor- 


sage. 

‘What has happened, my dear?” asked the:hostess, 
in astonishment. “Is Lady Rothemere ill?” 

“She has only fainted,” answered Honor. “ Her 
heart beats; although but faintly. She seems to be 
subject'to these attacks. ‘Ought ‘not a’pbysician to 
be sent for ?”’ 

Lady 'Thaxter bent over her guest with anxious 
interest, 

“She must. be removed to her room immediately,” 
said her ladyship. “Lady Rothsmere is not one to 
faint at a.mere trifle. I could almost think she had 
been subjected to some overpowering excitement. Her 
maid may know what to do for her.” 

The countess was transported to her own rooms 
with the greatest care, and ber maid,.an elderly Hun- 
garian woman, who was devoted :to her .beaatiful 
mistress, declining the attendance of .a physiciag,, 
engaged in promoting Lady Rotbsmere’s recovery. 

Lady Thaxser did nat quit.the side.of her guest 
until the countess openad -her eyes, lookigg -about 
her with « wild aud startled gaze. A strengthening. 
draught bad been, prepared for. her ladyahip ‘by tive 
orders of Lady Thaxter, and this was: administered. 
‘White as «death, and witha strauge »weariness, thie} 
countess sauk.back upon her pillow and ¢eemed to 
fall asleep. 

It was then ‘that Lady Thaxter stole: out of the 
room and rejoined Honor. 

The youug »girl'had finished her ‘toilet, and was 
fully attired for ver journey,-even to her little hat 
and short, coq uettish gray veil, which terminated -at 
her little spiritedehin. ueky-was also ready with 
her young lady's valise-in-her ‘hand. ' 

“Ts the countess .better, dear Lady Thaxter?”” 
asked. Henor, anxiously. “Do you thikehe will 
be ill ?” 5 

“No, my dear. ‘Sbe hasfallenasleep through sheer | 
exhaustion of .the vital forees,:but.will awake rher-~ 
self again. It wasa very odd.attack. She must ibe 
much. more delicate. than I,thought,@od yetsbe told. 
me only yesterday that ber constitution, was like 
‘tempe-ed steel,’ You must not carry an anxious 
heart away with you, dear, upon Lady Rothsmere’s 
account.” ; 

“I shall not see her again before .I ,go,” said, 
Honor, ‘:Please,give her :my.best love, dear Lady 
Thaxter, andtell.berJ was sorry .togo. without see- 
ing her.” 

They descended :to'the \houdoir, where. Sir Hugh 
awaited them. Here Mrs..Early joined them. 

A little laser the carriage arrived, and Hanor; with 
her.maid and Mrs. Early, took their departare. .Sir 
Hugh ‘I'regaron accompanied them to the station, and 
obtained a.first-class:compariment for their exclusive 


-use. He waited until they had steamed out.of the 


station jo.tie swilt pocthward-bound train,and then 
returned ‘to. Park Lane. 

Lady Thaxter met.bim .at the drawing-room door, 

‘“* How 1s the countess, Aunt. Julia?” he.asked. 

“ Much better, Hugh, She is upagaiu and fully 
dressed. She is in.the boudoir now, and hasaaked 
tosee Honor. Finding that Honor.had gone, she asked 
for you. Goto her, my dear.boy, aud amuse.her. | 
will come ‘to you iman Lour.or :two, s0.seon .as wy 
dressudker, wuo is awaiting, me.upstairs, shall have 


one. 

Sir Hugh proseeded,tothe:bondoir,.and Lady Thax- 
em eieres 4o:keep her,-appoiutment with her.dress- 
maker, 

The young baronet found..the. conntess. reclining 
amid silke. cushions .ypon « bread low:couch .near 
the fire in the boudoir.aud inia spesition-to.command 
a view.of all the vivid) brightapss ;withia the con- 
servatory. 

She was still very pale, but ber blue eyes burned 
vith. a feverish piitter, 

She, half arese at Sir Hugh's entrance, and said, in 
& quick, eager voice: 

“Sir Hugh, be seated, please. .I have.asked+you 
to come to me that I may put togewa few question~, 
1 desire our interview to be -strictly confidential. 
Yourmay think me intrusive but Libey you, to, gratify 
my—my wnviosity. Nay, iviswot-curiusity. 1 have 
a motive, even though I cannot tollit-to you.” 

“ Anyinfermation which Lcanimpart to you, Lady 
Rothsmere, 1 will glidky hasten to give,” replied Sir 
Hugh, taking a seat near her. 

“ Who, they, is chis young girl—this Honor Giint ?” 

The countess waited for the young baronet’s jan- 
swer inn breathless.euspense. 

He wotived that she quivered with agitation. 


————— 
swered Sir Hugh, “althongh she lott him at the ais 
She is bound by ties she cannot break to One .of the 
greatest scoundrels in the universe.” 

“ Yes, yes, I. kuow,” breathed the countess, «1 
know all this, Sir Hngh;.but whois she?” 

“She,isthe daughter of Captain Glint,.of the me 
chant-marine, commander of the steamship Argan 4 
plying ‘between jLiverpool.and Alexandri ”mapliod 
Sir Hagh Tregaron, gravely. ; 

‘The Hungarian countess uttered a quick @jacnla. 
tion, that seemed burdened with a keen disappoint. 
ment. 

“Sir Hugh,” she exclaimed, “I iam nearly 4 
stranger to you, bat you know me well ‘by repita. 
tion. You must kuow ‘that [am incapable of inguir. 
ing into Miss Glint's history with any unworthy 
motive. Some years ago chance threw in my Way 
—that is, Tjearned some singular facts which may 
‘bear upon Miss Glint’s histery,” said the 
disjointedly, “I believe that there has been a'fon} 
wroug done to ona of the proudest families in ‘Boy. 
land, and I believe that some young girl has beep 
equally wronged. I seem to speak mysteriously, My 
thoughts are in a chaos. The facts that came tomy 
knowledge years-ago may assiat in unravelling 4 
terrible mystery. I may have been sent to Bogland 
as the instrument.of an avenging Providence, By 
I must know more about Miss Glint. I cannot.regigt 
the conviction. that she is connected-with he story | 
have heard. .Ol, Sir. Hugh,.is there not,some hope, 
however faint—is there not the vlimmer of. 
that Miss Glint is not the own daugiter of Captain 
Glin?” 

The countess-bent forward, her hands clasped ins 
"piteous entreaty. 

The young Cornish baronet:began to:shars)herex- 
citement.and agitation. Hedrew bis: chair: nearer 
to hermunconsciously. His granilly noble. faee aad 
grown pale, and his voice -was uneven. as ‘het: 
‘spouded : 

“ Lady Rothsmere, your “singular questiodingand 
“your fraik-appeal ‘to me‘shall ve met with complete 
‘umreserve. I cannot-understand your allusions bat 
it is possible that you may holdin your hands s 
clue to:a mystery ‘which I wonld give muth to 
adl ve, ‘Honor is not-the own daughter of Captain 
‘Glint— 

“ Not his daughter!: Not! Ob, Heaven!” 
back upon the conch, one jewelled hand clutching 
convulsively at her, bosom. 

“ She.isnot his danglter,madam,” said Sir Hagh, 
striving to speak calmly, yet with an. anxionslok 
diuihisgray eyes. ‘Captain: Glint weas.uever married 
until two years:sinee, when -be married a «widowed 
dady—-the same whose iliness.aud approaching death 
were telegraphed to Honer this morning. ‘Honor 
‘is not even -his relative, He found her: when aliitle 
vehild, years ago, in a Mediterranean port, in the 
arms of :an Epglishwowan ‘who was wandering 
about the streets, ill, and upon ithe-eve of deliriag, if 
nUtat the moment actually delirious.” 

‘The countess gave.a ‘lung, sobbing sigh. 

“eW hat port ?” she-vasked, breathlessly. 

*Valetta; madam.” 

Vulesta!" Valetta! Captain Glint found the diild 
at Valetial “What name did the nurse givess te 
child's?” 

“Not any, Latly Rothsmere. ‘The woman oily 
said.she-wished to goo England. At any rate, i 
she eaid more, I do not know it. Honor told me the 
story once when in great .agitatian, and I may.o 
have the'facts correctly. 1 do not remember te 
nurse’s name, even.ifl knew.it. ‘Che womanywass 


| nuvae, L understand,.and not.the child's mother. 


cannot even remember what became of the swomsl, 

althougl.t.believe she :was jput ashore at .the int 

port andgeut.tovan hespital. Al, yes, 1 do remember 
now. She grew delirious, aud Captain Glint feacedabe 

arould die, He. obt !-@dsuission for \heriulo 4 

hospitalat Marseilles through tlre: Buglish Oo 

mhen-he next stopped at Marsedius ihe 

that the woman had recovered from ‘her iliuesad 

masgone. Henever heard of heragaiv-” 

“ Aud this.is.all-you! know, Bir Hugi?” 2 
“All, Lady Rothemere. Honor cau tell you mere 
*\One question,” breathed the cvuantess, agitated) 

—do-you know wwhether ‘Honor ‘Gliat has 1 hier 

possession a -pecaliar vrnwment,-a smell black ous 

ball, “surrvunded ‘by actiny band -of guld set 
mioute-diamonds? ‘The ball jouksas if it weresl™> 
butis really hollow. “Doves she possess such aaa 
mansen'?”’ 

She waited.as.if hor life hung gpon tis anene 
Sir Hugh was surprised at the question, bib 
hastened tu.answer it. P 

“Yes,” he eaid. “ Honor has .such.an ornainetly 
which she*has worn at her waten chain. ‘Bab! 
vot hollow, I think, madam, Houor bas Ror 
that sue hay uever been able to vpems, sud. she 








“She is, unhappily, the wife of Darrel Moer,’an- 


lieves it solid.” 


‘The countess started up wild.and frantic, butamk — 
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Lady Rothsmere rose up, white and stern, but won- 
grously lovely, her blue eyes glowing with aradiance 
that was as far teyond their usual lustre as the sun- 
light. surpasses in brightness the starlight. 

“Tam convinced!” she said, and ‘her voice rang 
out clear and sweet like the notes of a flute. “Sir 
Hugh, I thank you for your confidence, I must see 
Honor and Captain Glint. I have much to do. But, 
if Providence do not forestall my efforts, I shall 
right a, wrong which is beyond your conception; I 
will place young Honor in a position which is far 
above your own in a social point of view; I will free 
her from the hated shackles that bind Ler to Durrel 
Moer; 1 will give her to you as one of the noblest, 
best-born, fairest brides the suo ever-shone ‘upon! 
Only be patient, as I must.be. ‘Trnst'me, I repeat, 
Sir Hugh, I am your friend and hers. Trust me. 
This mystery shall be cleared !” 7 

She gave him her haod, and slowly went into the 
conservatory with a gesture that siguified her wish 
to be alone. 


OHAPTERB XXXII. 

Ir was about five o’clock of the gray March after- 
poon that Honor Glint, with Mrs. Early and Lucky 
Banner, arrived. at Bolton, In accordauce with the 
advice of Lady Thaxter, they entered.a caband were 
driven to an hotel. 

Bing was lounging about the station, skilfully dis- 

ised.aud, with a chuckle of satisfaction, followed 
them to their destination. 

“So far good!” he muttered. “They are doing 
precisely as 1 expected. 1 am sure to succeed,” 

Mrs. Eaily demanded at the hotel a private sitting- 
room with three bedrooms attached, and was daly 

tified, 

A cozy little , parlour overlooking ‘the street, with 
abedroom opening off either side of it, and a third 
bedroom-adjoining one of the others, were placed at 
the disposal of the party. 

Mrs..Early ordered dinner to be served in the little 
parlour, which «yder was promptly obeyed. 

Soon after six o’clock Mrs. Early orderéd a cab, 
and Honor proceeded to attire herself in her outer 


garments. ; ' 

“T may be detained late, Lucky,” she said to her 
faithful maid, ‘and I may even uot ‘be back until 
morning. 1f.1 find Mrs. Glint very near death, I 
may remain until all is over.” 

“] wish you were not going, miss,” said the girl. 
“Tfeel sumehow as if something were going to hap- 
pen—something unpleasant, 1 mean, “I wish you 
would let me go with you.” 

“It will be better for yon to remain here aud have 
some hot ‘tea for us, Lucky,” said Mrs. Early, “I 
shall. go with Miss Glint, and we shall probably be tired 
when we returo.” 

“l beg you will remain here also, Mrs. Early,” 
exclaimed Honor. ‘1 know Bolton thoroughly. I 
shall go tothe Red Honse in a cab, and return ‘in 
one. No harm can possibly come to me, andI would 
not subject yon to the incouvenieuce of spending 

perlaps in a house of sickuess among 
tirangers. I beg you to allow me to go-alone.” 

Mrs. Early shook her head smilingly, aud‘ buttoned 
her cloak tightly over her chest. 

“My dear,” she said, “the last words ‘Sir Hugh 
Tregaron said to me to-day were to the éffect tha. 
Timust not lose sight of yon during our absence from 
home. 1 intend to obey him almost literally. You 
are placed in my care as a precious charge by Sir 
Hugh and by Lady ‘I'hexter,-and, although I kuow 
Weare in your own familiar town, and that no harm 
is likely to come to you, I shall yet uot permit you 
togo outside these doors without me. Better to be 
al Braried, my dear, than to be uot guarded 

gh.” 

Honor made no farther objections, and with a last 
injunction to Lucky she departed frum the safe shel- 
ter of her rooms and descended with Mrs. Early to 
the streer, 

‘The cab was in waiting. 

They eutered it, giving the order, and were riven 

rough the familiar streets toward the pleasant 
Sutekirt in which Captain Glint’s louse was situated. 


The cab came to a bult at last in the growing dusk’ 


‘fore 
alizhte 
“You can wait,” said Mrs, Early, ‘addressing the 
cabman, * We-may be out again directly, but if we 
ate likely to remain inside for somu time -we will 
tend you word and dismiss you.” 
Rin mau who was lurking in the‘lawn shrubbery, 
*aring a heavy red beard and wig, andl a slouvhiog 
Overcoat that came to his heels, chuckled svftly under 
is breath : 
B:tter and better. Any one would think that 
Woman is my fellow conspirator. ‘She makes 
MY work ensy,” 
The.man thus lurking in the garden 6f the Red 
ge was Darrel Moer's valet, Bing. 


i. gate of the Red ‘House, and the ladies 


The cabman assented to the lady’s proposition, 
pr opened the gate aud led the way up the 
waik. 

Bing retreated still farthor into the shadow of the 
shrubbery and seemed to be at work. 

As Honor and Mrs. Early approached nearer to the 
house they noticed that it was brilliantly lighted in 
all the lower zooms. 

The windows were still uncurtained, and the lights 
flared broadly out upon the darkening lawn. 

“It does not look like a house of deathjmy dear?” 
said Mrs. Early, slackening her pace. 

“Still it’s very silent,” answered Honor. “Ob, 1 
hope—I hope Mrs. Glint is still alive.” 

Without another word they pressed on to 
the pretty stone porch, and Honor’s own sands 
sounded the knocker of the house that hadsedon 
been her home. re; 

A boy in livery, plentifully besprinkled withbrass 
buttons, came to the door. 

He was a new acquisition at the Red House, and 
was apparently not yet at home in:his position, 

Honor advanced into the little hall. 

— is Mrs. Glint now?” shemsked, Sbreath-* 
essly. 

The boy looked perplexed and wondering. 

“ She’s about the same, miss,” he said, ina puzéled 
tone. “I don’t know no differencedin her.” 

“Will you tell Miss Milner that Miss Glint has 
come ?” said Honor, trying to qpeak calmly. 

She moved past the bewildered boy in ‘buttons, 
—_ advanced into tie drawingeroom, Mrs, Early {ol- 
owing. 

The boy closed the deoraydithurried-mpstairs. 

This was the moment Bing had ewaited. 

- He hurried down ‘to ‘the »gete «and accosted the 
river, 

“Here, you cabby,” he wxéltimed, assuming a 
strong Irish accent as a greater disguise. ‘The 
lady will stay. Be off with gon. JHere’s your 
money.” 

He handed ‘the aabman a hiif-sovereign. That 
worthy examined the piece bythis lamp, bit it, rang’ 
it, and then, satisfied of its wennineness, thrust it into 
his pocket, gatheréd up hisreins and drove.away 4n 
haste, returning hence hewiad come. Evidently, as 
no change had ‘beendemanded, the cabman believed 
that the lady had overpaid him through mistake, and 
he would not give her-an opportunity to repair her 
supposed error. 

Biug watched the cab until it had disappeared from’ 
sight, an:! then he hurried swiftly down the roadda | 
au opposite direction, , 

Not many rods distant, beyond.a,curve in the road, 
and in a blind alley-way borderedon ‘each side by 
high stone walls, was a second cab without.a driver, 
the horse tied to a projecting stone in one of’ the 
walls, . 

Bing untied the horse, mounted the box and drove 
to the gate of the Red House, where he halted. 

The horse and cab belonged to a man whom Bing 
knew well, and the valet had borrowed the equipage 
for an hour, promising to leave it at -a certain spot 
‘a few miles distant, where its owner was awaiting ‘its 
arrival, 

With the expenditure of five pounds Bing had se- 
cured this man’s co-operation in ‘his plans, so far as 
he chose to-reveal ‘them, and his-silence in regard to 
the matter also. He had told him nothing beyond 
what was absolately necessary, ‘betraying none of 
lis ulterior schemes, eventhough he knew he could 
thureuglily depend upon the fellow)who was a man 
after Lis own‘ hart. 

And now, with «fiendish glee’rioting in’ his’ soul, 
Bing awaited the appearance of ‘Honor «and ‘her 
friend. 

‘They, meanwhile, were seated én the -parlour:of the 
Red House, awaiting in auxions expectaucy the ap- 
pearance of Miss Milner. 

“Mrs. Glint ‘must be dead, I think,”’ said ‘Mrs. 
Early, to # suppressed -vuice. 

The clicking of metallic boot-heels wpon“theoaken 
stairs was heard, the rustle df silk, andthe door 
opened and Miss Milner‘swept into theroom. 

Honorspraug up, pale with excitement. 

“How iv'she #” she asked, in’a fluttering ‘voice. 
“Sire isnot dead? Teéll'me that'I am in time!” 

Miss ‘Miluvr ‘indulged ‘iu-a “supercilious stare at 
Houor aut-at her-companion. 

“In time for what, if I may ask?” she demanded. 

“ I'o see Mrs, Glint before*she ‘dies,’”*said Honor, 
choking. ‘“ Ot am 24u time, Clarette’?” 

Before Miss Miluer could reply there was a second 
clicking of boot heéls, reavier this ‘time, ‘pon ‘the: 

uken stairs, another rustling of silk, aud again ‘the 
tJ vor opeued, giving: ddmission upon’ this occasion to 
~Mrs. Glint herself, 

Honor retrezted a step in amazement, scarcely be- 
lieving the evidence “f her senses. 

But Mrs, Gliut was the impersonation of health, 


hastily in a tight-fitting gown of black silk sprinkled 
over with gold-coloured spots, and wore an amplitude 
of gold chains and rings. She looked supercilious, 
like her daughter, and was withal apparently troubled 
and anxious as to the errand of Honor. She glanced 
at Mrs, Early with marked disfavour. 

“So you have come back to this house after. I 
expelled you from it, miss?” she exclaimed, testily. 
“ Certainly you are the last person I ever expected to 
see here, but-you have impudence enongh, it seems, 
foranything, What do you want here?” 

Honor sank back in the chair from which she had 
tisen, completely nerveless. 

“J—T received a telegram this morning, in London, 
she faltered; “4stating that yore were dying, Mrs. 
Glint, and thatyyou desired my forgiveness and my 
oe ee eed. I came on by the first 

rain. 


“You avers “wery accommodating, I must say,” 
sneered Mrs.Giitt. ** But I didu’t telegraph to you, 
and Ldpn’t bélieve-you received any telegram... I’ve 


‘mo intention of@ying-at present, and if I had-I 


shouldd%.seud forsyou, you may mest assured, miss. 
- for your forgiveness, jpray keep it until it’s called 
> 


‘Honor turned to Miss.Milner, “beginning to grow 


m. 

“(Dhestelegramwaséigned with your name, Cla- 
vetted,” “She sail, ““Diflepousnot send it to me ?” 

“No, I did not,”"ilfiemed Miss Milner, disdainfully. 
“T don't believe youweceived any iélegram. Where 
is if? <Showiit.” 

“TI did not bring’ it with me.” 

“Oh, no!” sneered ‘Mrs. Glint. |“ Of course not. 
I can’t understandawhygou are back here, miss, A 
young woman s0 muh wun afteras you are had best 
hide herself, I think. “eannot permit my innocent 
Clarette to be contaminated with your presence. If 
yoil'we-comejiere for money you awan'tyget it, Mr. 
Darrel Moer and Sir Hugh Trecaren have been here 
inquiring -after-you witha persistancy that should 







abem shame to.any. Dhad.a letter from 
»wlodging-honse ‘seeper at: 5 ing me 
ofryour » ions: vin s at her 
house,,end é obliged: to turn 
you out of fee. ‘She. siiid syou ‘had gone to 
London. I e-you haveapent your mony and 
have come mito black-mail 
me? You hope'to recover your old place 
in this*houge. anay .asowéllerelinguish the idea, 
-miss,” 
Mrs. mp with quiet dignity. 
* Mi ived this:morning a telegram from 
Bolton ywith the mameof Olarette Milner, beg- 


ging ‘her.in the meme«di \ Heaven to come to your 
death. beiietitthett@elay;”seaid Mrs. Early. “Full 
of pi ; she came at once, and I accom- 
panied her to protect her. Evidently the telegram was 
sent for some base purpose. [am uot sure, madam, 
that you did not send it-in anticipation of the vul- 
gar triumph of a reception like this,” 

“ You are not sure,” cried Mrs. Glint. “ And who 
are you, pray? Who cares for your opinion? You're 
a—a creature—a person-Lwould not deign to look at 
outside ‘my own ‘house. ‘You and Honor are well 
‘matohed, Teave my house,” .aitd her infuriate: voice 
rose to a scream. “Go this minute, or 1’ll call the 
police, My: servants shall put you out.”’ 

Henor’s ‘proud face:flushed, A haughvy look shone 
in her vivid-eyes. ‘Withouta word, but ima baughty 
silence, she passed ‘fromothe oroom ead from “the 
house. Mrs. Barly, with unruffled dignity, followed 
her slowly. 

Mrs. Glint-end:her:danghter pursued ‘the ‘visitors 
to the door, which they slammed and double-locked 
after them. 

Half-way down ‘the'walk Honor stole her ‘hand 
into that-of Mrs. Larly, and said : 

“ | would‘havespared ‘you this, dear ‘friend, %f I 
could only have suspected.the truth. 1‘ know Clarette 
ismalicivus. Do-you think she could have sent that 
telegram’? ‘She-must have discovered my whereabouts 
from’ Miss‘Browan, «who ‘listened ‘at. my door more 
than once, and:who must have been aware that bwas 
iu London under theprotvction »of Lady Thaxter.” 

“That is thesright explanation, ‘dear. It is a 
cowardiy, dastardly insult! [t’sa pity that-woman 
might net ‘realkytbe ‘ill.and send for you: dn vain. 
Werwill take ithe first:train ‘back ‘to town‘in ‘the 
moruing. ‘My poor child, how you must have 
sufferethsince your pepa's marriage to that otlivus 
woman!” ‘ 

They passed out-at the gate, and made their way 
to the uab. “Ft-wasmnow dusk,and they ‘did-nat “see 
that the driver and the cabavere not the same they 
pademployed. “They-entered the vehicle aud closed 
the door. “Lhe'bliuds were already up. 

«To the-hotel,” said Mrs, Early. 

Bing cracked his whip, the horse bounded forward, 
and'the-esb tolled-swiftly away into the ‘Gearkness. 








1ovking robust aud red. She ‘bad attired herself 


(To be-continueil:) 
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“Oh, why did you comé here, Will?” she sai bs 

“Why do you ron the risk? You know F love yoq! foo 

You know there is no danger that I would not yp. thr 

dertake for you! But—but—but my father loves my = 

t-t-t-too!” ] 

“ Well, of course he does. He's a sensible man {py a 
most things. But in regard to me he's made a blup- by 
der. I mean to marry you in spito of all the fathers = 
in Christendom! Now I’ni not going to do it ont of my 
bravado, l’ve determined upon it because I’m gurg 
we shall be happy together. I know you were meant pat 
for my wife and I am positive that I was intended ve 
for your husband. Looking at things from tha bs 
standpoint, you perceive that all the fathers and ro. iy 
latives in the world do not weigh a feather in the } 
scale. The fathers and relatives must tako seats ip — 
the rear and preserve that position until the parties oat 
most concerned are entirely and completely suited, 1 
Now I shan’t be suited until you are my wife, andI er 
want to ask if you are entirely satisfied because they gre 
have given you a pretty boat as a compensation for «i 
me.” 

She simply gave him an astonished look. He felt tin 
it even in the dark, and he felt ashamed for having } 
put the question. he 

Then they strolled off a little farther, and Will de- 4 
bated with himself how he should put his cagg to “ 
her. 

His plan just at that moment looked pretty wild bre 
and unfeasible, but he felt that he must put a bold leap 
face upon it. He began by taking her hand afresh, a 
She commenced to weep. 

This mode of argument was kept up for ten good a 
minutes, and nothing to the point was said. Finally 4 
Will came to the surface. He put his lips down to + 
her ear and held. her tight uutil he had finished, oh 
Then she burst away from him and ran off a dozen "s 
yards. She was overwhelmed with astonishment, d 
He put his hands in his pockets and waited until she ed 
came to her senses, : 1 

“Oh, what a monster you are!” whispered she, 

“ Well,” he replied, “ exactly as’ $ou like. I shan't 
dispute your verdict. You are a woman of good 8 
judgment.” 

Sarcasm always withered her. She came back by eis 
slow degrees and finally sat down beside him upon s Let 
garden bench and began to talk ratioually. Still she i 
was pretty well frightened ; what Will had said to 
her had made her tremble like a leaf. But after all te 
he had a smooth tongue and a taking way. He per- ' 
suaded her. “i 

“ It’s our only chance, Agnes. Either we must do the 
it or be separated for ever. After a month we shall - 
be parted, and then we shall repent bitterly. It seems te 
like a desperate act. But the crisis is a desperate ‘i 
one, Your father thinks me brainless and selfish. [ P 
do not wonder that he does not love mé over much, ms 
but I do maintain that he should not judge me by tui 
the character one is obliged to display in a watoring- B 
place. No, I am good for something more. But I 7 

[on DECK.] have settled you must be my wife, and your father, ph 
A WICKED CONSPIRACY. lifted their anchor, and took her out for a few, miles | With all respect to him, must stand aside. Now what pa 
oe just to show her the possibilities of her new possession. | I have proposed is a rather adventurous plan. You ther 
It was at once a fortunate and unfortunate day But Will, though rebuffed and furious, was stil) | Will require nerve and resolution and so shall I. Is It 
that pretty Miss Agnes came into possession of a | not hopeless, He beleld the yacht, and he knew what | '8 only necessary that your fatler should look at me ardo 
yacht. she was meant for. in a different light than he does now for us to be H 
Her papa gave it to her in place of a husband. He| He struck his hands together energetically andex- | Completely happy. If you will act your part I will iulf 
had resolutely frowned upon as handsome a fellow | claimed: promise that in forty-eight hours from this time I mai 
as there ever was in the world, and had put an em- “ By George, they shall not get her away from me! shall be a hero in your father’s eyes and a promised H 
phatic foot down upon the lovemaking. Perhaps I’ve been a pretty worthless sort of a fellow, husband to yourself, What do you say?” abou 
It is easy to understand that Miss Agnes pined. | but I’m not entirely lost yet. I'll get her, by hook What could she say? She had to weep a great shor 
The colour quitted her cheeks, she lost her taste for | or by crook. I’m notascoundrel. I’m nota villain, | deal of course, and Will felt it was necessary to sup w 
dinner, and one day her doting and anxious yet im- | And if there’s anything wrong about.me I'l set my- | port her in hisarms. She demurred, and donbted, « 
moveable father caught her reading “ Dr. Doremus | self right for her as quickly as for anybody. Marry | aud objected, and trembled again, Lut she finally #& the 
on the Action of Deadly Poisons.” her! I rather think it’s worth scheming for.” quiesced and gave Will her hand. «) 
This frightened him, and he went out directly and So he went home and tied a wet towel around his After this the compact was sealed in the usual B 
purchased the best yacht he could fiud along the coast. | head and sat down to-think it out. manner, and in due time the pretty Miss Agnes 1 had 
He knew Agnes had a weakness in that direction. Three hours after, when it was quite dark, he sal- | turned to her home, a conspirator anda schemer, aad « 
“Look at her, my love,”’ said he, pointing out the | lied out with his vest pocket full of silver. He made | Will retired across the toy garden an arch villain of ‘tis 
craft as she lay under the brow of.tlie cliff. “ Look | his way to Miss Agnes’s cottage on the bluff, and, al- | the blackest hue. capt 
at her spars, her delicate ropes, her polished hull, her | though all the lights were out save the servants’ lamp ‘Phe next day he found out the value of money, aad toth 
bawsers and your uniformed sailors. What do you | inthe kitchen, he was undaunted. he was busy dispensing it in various quarters. Miss Thee 
think? Is not that a joy for a queen?” The coachman of the family bad once beena ser- | Agnes also wasactively ongaged. She seemed to be ald 
She smiled and said nothing, but thonght of Will. | vant in his father’s house, so he crossed the little | ill. Her father thought she must be love-sick. Ther wt 
“Fancy yourself scuddiug along over the billows,” | toy garden and rapped at the rear door. As luck | upon he proposed that she should take her yacht aud he 
continued the father, with @ voice of well-assumed | would have it, the identical Michael came to ask | go out fora breath of freshsea air. She dem than 
ecstasy, “remember how the foam fliesand the waves | what was wanted, and Will drew him out into the | He persisted, asshe knew he would, and pretty soa tr 
break and the cordage siugs! Think of where you | shadow and gave him some money and a note for | she languidly consented, It fortunately happened Hi 
can go. Think how happy you will be, perfectly | his mistress. for Agnes that her father was compelled to go away boot 
free of time-tables, of railways, of steamboat land- The man laughed a little. on a matter of business quite early in the day, sad apo 
ings, and of all trouble and worry about baggage. If “ Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Will. therefore he recommended hir to the care of thra 
you want to have a cruise all you have to dois to lay When the man had gone our hero paced up and | sailing-master, a little tow-headed oldman. and 
in provisions and pull up your auchor and be off. | down an elm-tree walk, feeling that matters were When this arrangement was completed the sailing: him: 
Think of it. It’s famous:” progressing finely. master bent on Miss Agnes a humorous ey@ 4 
Miss Agnes permitted herself to be led down to In three minutes’ time an upper window-sash was | winked. She blushed and fled. : stra 
_ at the boat, and she praised it, though it must | raised slightly, and a little handkerchief was shaken At 12 o’clock Miss Agues bade an adieu to the tike 
he - everything looked pretty gloomy on every | in the air. ‘Fifteen minutes later a pretty figure | best of fathers, and he went away overjoyed to af T 
a . J ‘ | stole down the avenue and met with a lover-like re- | able to imagine his daughter was in a fair way may 
a bad been extinguished and all was dark, ception. recovery from her affection of the heart. si ion 
great] ee her yacht and pretended to be | After a few moments Will became. dignified and At half-past twelve she was on board her Ii F 
y delighted when the sailors set the sails and ' solemn and Agnes grew anxious, boat. Everything for her comfort was to be fo 
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there. There were supplies of fruits, preserves, 
food, novels, awnings and cushions. There were 
three sailors on board besides the sailing-master and 
gn assistant. : . 

Now for some mysterious reason the assistant went 
ashore and forgot tocome back again. Thus there 
were left only the tow-headed captain and hissmall 
crew, who were all young men, hardly more than 


"Besides, Miss Agnes had brought her maid for com- 
ny. All seemed delightful. Miss Agnes had a 
white parasol lined with red, and she sat where she 
ms positively forbidden to—on the quarter-rail. 
flowever, something was due to her agitation. 

Everything went well, or seemed to do so. The 
anchor was raised at one, and they began to move 
out of the harbour with a strong breeze abaft. 

The sailors were merry but silent, and the sailing- 
master at the tiller kept one hand in his pocket the 
greater part of the time, and from it there came a 
aignificant jingling of silver. 

They sailedand sailed. Two o’clock came, then 
three o'clock, then four o’clock. 

Miss Agnes shut up her book and gazed about. 
She looked at-her watch and then at the sea. 

About half a mile from her there was another yacht 
¢mising about, and she gazed at it earnestly. 

While she was thus engaged a terrible wrangle 
broke out among the three men forward. They 
taped upon each other with every appearance of 
fury, and began struggling like so many demons. 

The captain shouted to them, and vociferated, and 
stamped, but they seemed to ignore him. 

It looked like mutiny. The maid began to scream 
aod toring her hands. 

“We shall all be murdered!” cried Miss Agnes 
in her ear. 

She became frantic. The captain braced the tiller 
aud looked to see if there was a steady breeze, and 
then leaped forward. 

The three set upon him with great violence. He 
gave a tremendous “ Hilloa!” to the other yacht and 
Miss Agnes sprang to turn her flag bottom up. 

She did it in two seconds by catching the under 
¢ige of the flag and fastening it over the top with a 
hair-pin which she twisted through the halliards, 
Let women alone for expedients. 

Thus she had a signal of distress. But there was 
glorious fight going on ; one man seemed to be pros- 
tried and the rest were in the full vigour of their 
tontest. It was mutiny clear and simple. 

Ina moment there was a little noise from the 
other yacht. She was close under the lee: They 
pushed off a boat from her deck and four men clam- 
bored into it. 

Agnes rejoiced to watch her maid tremble with 
terror. 

“What a frightful story she'll tell papa to be 
sure!” reflected that young lady. 

But in two minutes the assistance arrived. 

The four men leaped on the deck—tlree of them 
deeply in earnest, and the quarrelling sailors were 
soon separated and the captain of the party ordered 
them in a ringing voice to be put into irons. 

It is needless to mention that this was Will, full of 
ardour, 

He ordered the captain, who seemed exhausted and 
talf dead, to be carried below and he sent thither the 
uaid to nurse him. 

He then took command of the yacht and turned 
about and with his three men forward ho ran for the 
shore again. 

“Very well managed,” whispered he to Agnes. 
 Saaen looked exactly like a hero, Will,” said 


“Did I?” rejoined he, complacently. 
But alas they were not quite through yet. 
a just said to himself: 

He can’t refuse me now ; think of it ; daugliter 
t8ea; mutiny on board; death lurking every where, 
“ptain disabled ; heart's darling in dauger of going 
othe sharks ; fortune throws help in her way ; brave 
Tescule; prompt action; turns out that deliverer is 
ld lover; nothing to do but to shake hands and give 
‘the daughter at once.” 

e had ho sooner fancied this line of reasoning 
Se & hissing noise, mingled with a roar, came to his 


Will 


His sailors shouted, He looken under the main 
: m and his blood froze with horror, for there close 
_ him was the butt-end of a white squall. He 
her helm hard down, hauled in his sheets taut, 
4 slut his eyes for one second. Then he braced 

mself and held Agnes like grim death. 

Poth se — upon a. boat as if it were a 

. wen i i E 
tks rece-horee ying through the mist and foam 


The sailors took in double reefs. 
‘ay wag 


0 
half an hour there was considerable danger. 


The companion 
shut and fastened, Miss Agnes first being 
W, 





The water burst over the quarters and swept the 
decks repeatedly. 

Will began to think this looked like earning a wife. 
The cordage seemed fairly alive with fiends, and it 
was even chances if things went by the board or 
stayed where they belonged. 

All at once Will heard something give way and 
felt a tremendous rush and a savage blow upon the 
side of his head, then he saw the sailors rush to- 
wards him and felt himself slide down. 

When he came to again he was in his own room. 
On either hand was a doctor; before him was the 
white and terrified Miss Agnes and her grateful-look- 
ing father. 

“‘ What is the matter?” whispered Will. 

“Why, you're half dead, don’t you kuow it ?” said 
one of the doctors. 

It seemed that a savage wave had twisted the rail 
from off the stern of the yacht and had hurled it for- 
ward and precipitated it upon Will. The blow had 
been severe and his right arm was badly fractured. 

‘« * The deuce,”’ thought he, 

** Pa says I may nurse you, Will,” murmured Misd 
Agnes, coming forward with a frightened expression: 

“Of course she can, my poor fellow. Who has a 
better right than she? No one that I know of. 
Good gracious, my boy,‘I didn’t know you were such 
a brave man. Subdue mutiny! Savea yacht! En- 
counter a great danger! Bless me!” 

The old gentleman was overcome. 

It was pretty lucky on the whole that the maid’s 
story was not called for, though she told it below 
stairs with such great assiduity that Will has not 
yet ceased to be regarded with deep respect by all 
those who ever saw him. He fairly achieved his 
honourable scars, and the father, whom he tvok to 
his bosom, has not yet repented of the gift of his 
daughter. mY. 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


——_»——— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 

Arter her marriage at the “ White Hart” inn, 
Judith, accompanied by her husband, took the rail 
for Strathspey Station in Northumberland,’ For one 
reason she thought that it might be soothing to 
Hendrick’s mind to take him. back to the familiar 
scenes of his boyhood ; for another she felt dreadfully 
anxious in regard to Lady Marguerite, and could not 
content herself to remain away from her. 

“T promised my poor, dear lady to keep my eye on 
her.” she said to Hendrick, ‘‘and I must keep my 
word ; the poor, motherless young thing will need 
me too, for as sure as you and I are man and wile 
there’s trouble ahead for her.” 

So they took rail for Northumberland, arriving 
at Strathspey Station in the wane of a summer after- 
noon. 

Judith went straight to the “ King’s Arms,” a 
public-house just below the castle, and, leaving Hen- 
drick there, she made her way in search of the earl. 

The earl himself was the first person upon whom 
her eyes rested. He was pacing up and down be- 
neath the oaks, at the lower end of the park, his face 
so white and sad that the tears rose to Judith’s 
eyes as she looked at him. A swift and sudden 
thought flashed through her mind as’ she stood irre- 
sulute in the glow of the afternoon sunlight. She 
put her hand to her head and tore away the flaxen 
locks she had put on, leaving her own brown braids 
exposed. 

“T’]l not play Janet Burns a day longer,” she 
said ; “I'll be my own true self or no one.” 

She advanced with a swift, ringing step, startling 
the brown deer from their covert, and attracting the 
earl’s attention. : ; 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, pausing 
in front of him; “but have you forgotten Judith 
Ford ?” 

The earl looked up, stared blankly for a moment, 
and then cried out: ; 

“Why, Judith, can it be you? Where have you 
kept yourself all these years, my girl?” 

“It is Judith Ford, my lord,” she replied, “and I 
have been in a great many places in the last ten 
years—I was married in Lancashire yesterday !” 

“ Married! why, I thought that Hendrick was lost 
at sea!” replied the earl. ‘So you've solaced your- 
self with a new lover ?” ne 

“No, my lord, I should never have married if I had 
not found Hendrick, He was not lost, he was saved 
—I found him in a madhouse, while 1 was in search 
of my poor lady !” migrate 

The eart flushed and glanced up inquiringly. 

“ Your lady, Judith ?” 

“ My lady, Lord Strathspey, and your late coun- 
tess.” 

Her veice rang like a bell, and her steadfast brown 
eyes met his gaze unfalteringly. 

“I have been searching for her,” she went om, 





steadily, “ ever since that night fourteen years ago 
when she was caught up and hurried away from Auk- 
land Oaks. My lord, do you know that your poor 
wife was as sane as you or I when they carried her 
oo ~ her up in a madhouse ?” 

¢ earl grew deathly white, a 
salieaaead red. a y , and gasped once or 

“Why have yon come to me with this?’ he de- 
manded ; “ how does it concern me whether she was 
sane or not, or what they did with her?” 

Judith faced him unflinchingly, 

“ How does it concern you, my lord? 
your wife, your true and faithful wife,” 

“She was not. She was false!” he thundered. 

“Lord Strathspey,” Judith went on, calming and 
convincing him by the power of her quiet voice and 
steady eye, “ you are mistaken—your wife was true, 
She uever wronged you in thought, much less in 
deed ; and now that she is dead——” 

* Dead!” he gasped, “is she dead 2?” 

“ She’s dead,” replied Judith, solemnly. ‘They 
stole her away. Sir Marshall Neville and his doctors 
peame upon her at the midnight hour, and caught her 
Pap like a guilty criminal, and carried her off to 
desolate old place called Milford Grange, away down 

upon the Lancashire coast; and she remained there 
for years, shut up with raving maniacs—a terrible 
life, my lord, for a fairand delicate woman like Lady 
Marguerite Strathspey.” 

The earl stood silent and motionless as a statue, 
his face as white and rigid as the face of a dead 
man. 

“Go on!” he commanded, in a hoarse voice, * but 
how do you know this?” 

“T know it, my lord,” continued Judith, “ because I 
have speat fourteen years in solving the mystery.’ I 
have travelled over England a dozen times. I made 
up my mind to find out, and I did. From Milford 
Grange the Countess of Strathspey was transferred 
to the Insane Asylum on Lancaster Moor, and there 
again for years she was a prisoner shut upin a dreary 
cell. 

 { have been there, my lord,” she continued, car- 
ried away by her emotions. “It was there I found 
poor Hendrick—and I saw the very cell in which the 
countess had been kept—a little dusky box—with one 
dingy window and a straw pallet for her bed. Bat 
the keepers told me she never murmured, she was 
always patient and kind and gentle. But sie said 

she had a mission to accomplish before she died, and 
she should try to make her escape. 

“And she did try; she got an old file, and for 
months and months she worked at the lock of her 
door—just think of it, my lord,” cried Judith, with 
tears streaming down her cheeks, “just think of her 
little, tender hands, and’ she working and filing at 
her lock through the lonely midnight hours while 
you and Lady Neville were in your grand chambers, 
with wax lights and flowers and music all about 

ou.” R 

‘ Stop,” gasped the earl, putting up his hands as 
if to shut out the sight; “I cannot hear it.” 

“ But you must hear it, my lord,” continued the 
inspired girl; “she could bear to suffer it, and 
you shall hear it and do her memory justice. She 
worked with her old file, till at last the lock yielded, 
and she made her escape. : 

“But the river below the asylum was very high 
from recent rains, and in attempting to cross the 
broken bridge she was drowned. ‘They found her 
shawl the next morning just below the bridge, and a 
week after her body drifted ashore lower down. 
And she was buried by stranger hands. I saw her 
grave, my lord ; she was buried in the common Pot- 
ter’s Field that lies at the back of the asylum. 

“ And standing by that grave, Lord Strathspey,” 
she went on, “I vowed that I would seek you and 
tell you her story, and I have kept my vow. You 
know now what she suffered ; and suffered inocently, 
for she was asane woman, and as true a wife as there 
isin England. Her mother’s heart was right, for I 
tell you, Lord Strathspey, that as sure as you and I 
stand here this hour, under this blue sky, that little 
boy down in the Tyrol valley was your son, your 
own son, and the one who bears your name, and is 
to be your heir, is an impostor.” 

pod. paeery but the poo uttered no word in yt 
He stood facing the summer sunset, his hands eg 
behind him, as white and rigid and icy as if he had 
been suddenly turned ginto —_. Judith observe 
him narrowly, and then went on: , 

“1 beg come pardon, my lord; and it hurts me 

; but my poor lady’s name 
dreadfully to pain you 60, y toed: as 
must be cleared. She was true to you, my lord, 1 

ily have discovered if you had only 
you would readily ‘ Her only ob- 
been patientand looked into the matter. aeate hie 
‘act was to reclaim her child and restore Mi 
i ; u, and she loved you to the 
rights. che wastrue to you, int of a duel with 
last. When you were on the point < fusing to 
} Colonel Vernon it was ber work ad ti thaws 
fight at the last moment. She travelled a 7 
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from Ankland Oaks, and went down on her knees 
before him,and never left him till -be had promised 
not tofight. And the>very last day [ ever saw her, 
as ‘we were driving home from London, after she had 
seen her childrenvin Lady Neville’s grounds, and 
wonld not speakito.them because your lordship had 
forbidden it, that very afternoon shesaidto me: — 

“ Whenever yon see my dear husband again, Judith, 
tell him that I freely forgive him and love him as 
foudly as ever.’ He will know low true Iwas to him 
when I am gone.” é r 

Still he «stood there, cold, »silent, motionless, his 
ghastly face turned toward the purple . sunset hills, 
Judith watched iim with feeling. of awe, and be- 
gan to.fear that she had gone‘too far. She laid her 
hand upen his arm. 

“My lord,” .she-said, had -you mot: better. return 
to the eastie ?” 

The touch’ of-her hand:roused him. 

He shook it off fiercely. 

“ What does it matter where] go now ?” he burst 
out. “Girl, why didu't-yoummurder meat oned? I 
would have been far more merciful. If what you’# 
teld me is true there’s notsawenl so utterly lost 
mine.” 

And with the words heturned and strode away. 

Judith looked after him with a deep sigh. 

“Poor man,” she murmured, “hew | do pity him. 
But I had to clear my lady's slandered ‘name !” 

She stood a moment irresolute, debating within 
herself whether she should:go.to the castle and seek 
ap interview with Lady Marguerite or return to Hen- 
drick atthe “ King’s Arms.” 

All of a sudden, while she stood thus, something 
grasped her shoulder witha grip so fierce and strong 
that the girl barely r-pressed.a cry of pain. 

Turning quickly, she stood fave to face with the 
young lord. 

He wore his shooting suitand Led.a gun across his 
sboulders. 

Judith knew him in an instantand met the baleful 
gi.re of his tigerish eyes with her serene and steady 


Ze. 
~~ Well, Lord, Angus,” sheasked, quietly. “ What 
is, it?” 

“It is thie!’ he panted, his voiee deep and hoarse 
with suppressed fury. ‘“L.have heardevery word of 
the idle tale you have been telling. Do you dare to 
gay that 1 am not the Earl of Strathspey’s.son 2?” 

“I dare to.say it, my lord,” was Ler|quiet answer, 
“ because it is true! .You.are not the earl’s gon.” 

His grip tightened.ou her shoulder .and,his eyes 
glared more fiercely. 


“ Woman!” he lrissed, “. ewear to me this moment, j 


swear before Heaven never to utter those words again, 
or by my soul I'l) put this, bullet shrough your heart.” 

He removed his hand from hey shoulder andraised 
his gun. 

“There’s not a.soul .in eight of us,” he.went on, 
“and just below there is a deep gulley; ‘tis the 
easiest thing iy the world. for me to pop you: down 
like a pheasant, and drag your carcass there ; and 
if. you refuse I'll do it! Ul you. swear? Il, not 
have my prospects ruined by a prating .meddler like 

ou wn 


His face was something terrible to look upon, with 
that murderous glare in his eyes. He brought the 
gus to a sure aim, and stood with his fiuger en. the 
trigger. 

But .some.power in the girl’s.soul strenger than 
her mere woman's strength made her fearless, She 
faced .him unfliuchingly, her steady eyes never 
wavering for.an instant. 

“No, young may,” she answered, .in .a. ringing 
voice, ‘I will not swear—you.are mot Lerd Strath- 

y'sson!” 

“Then die!” 

Simultaueous with the fiendish words there came 
# blinding flash and a.sbarp report, Lot.ss the gun 
went off a quick blew struck it upward, and the 
deadly bullet, aimed at Judith’s heart, went crack- 
ling through the oak. boughs overhead. 

“ Murderer!” cried the earl, facing bis astowished! 
son, “do you think I could own suci a dastard as 
you are ?” 

The young man slowly whitened, till his very, lips 
were colourless. 

** Own me or not as you will,” he muttered, as be 
oes up his gun ; “but as sure as I have .life 
ia ,be your heir, and that.seoner than -you think 

or. 

“Silence,” stormed; the earl; “don't you threaten 
me. I'll. hand you over to the authorities to be tried 
for your crime. Your life is in my hands,” 

“* And yours in mine,” replied Lord Augus as he 
wtrode away. 

The. earl stood for + moment like.one stunned. At 
last he turnel to Judith. 

_ “Yow are right, my gitl,” he said, his voice thrill- 
ing With au unutterable pathes, “aud my,poor wife 
wae right—he is not my soi!” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Tue oarland his family were comfortably estab- 
lished-at Ravenswold, amid the Scottish highlands, 
and Lady Neville and the dowager countess were 
wholly engrossed with plans and preparations 
for the approaching marriage. The trousseaw had 
been ordered, and'was progressing in Paris, on the 
grandest scale; and the earl, trae to.his promise, had 
purchased for Marguerite a set of diamonds eveu 
rarer and morecostly than the oues she-had lost, and 
Marguerite received them, kissing ber father in si- 
leuce, and uttering no word of the misery she felt. 
For her father’s face was wan and sorrowful beyond 
all description, and the Scottish breezes rather seemed 
to increase | than to cure his malady. 

“You sxe, my Jove,” said Lady, Neville, with tears 
on her well preserved cheeks, as .she admired the 
cast]y stones, ‘* you see how,your dearjfather doats 
on you, aud tries to, please .you—-and do, my child, 
if you have any|love er gratitude for him, try to get 
over your @illy repugnance to Sir Bayard, Your 
father regards him as sop,and has set his; heart 
pon seeing you his wife, You see how. bis smength 
is failing day by day ;.and, Marguerite, | entreat you, 
do not disa ppoiut.bis hopes, do. notshorten lis life, 
by this folly of yyours. You will love: Sir. Bayard well, 
enough when you are once his wife; there’s never 
any fear of a woman lacking in love,for her, hus- 
band.” 

Lady Marguerite, withthe costly casket .in -her 
hand, went slowly to.ler.own chamber; and there, 
awaiting her coming, she found her old attendant 
and compnion, Janet Burns. Her hopeless young 
eyes brightened atsight.of her. 

“ Why, Janet,” she cried, joyously, extending her 
hand in welcome, “ have you come back again at 
last? Lauso glad, eo,glad ito see you!” 

Janet took the slender little hand and_kissed:it 
respectfully, her-eyes rumving-over with tears at 
sight.of Pearl’spale,.sad face. “ Yes, .Lady. Mar- 
guerite,” she replied, “'lhavé come back tostay for 
good now, if you wantme.” 

“If Il want-you? Ob, Janet, you know I want 
you,” cried Marguerite, “I’ve had across,awkward 
gitl ever since you left.me,.and 1 liked you so much 
— indeed, I'm.as glad to.see you.as if you were.my 
sister. I'll take you.back this very minute.” 

Janet smiled kindly.at her childish impesuosity. 

“ It gratifies me very mach,” she said, in her grave, 
refined .maunyr, “to Jsnow that, you like me—I am 
a true frieud to you,,Lady Marguerite. .Do you 
-kuow,” she. added, hesitatingly, “that i used to serve 
-your smother,ouce?” 

**Oh, Janet!” cried-tho.girl, crossing the room and 
eeating herself by the maid’s. side, “ aud,yon,never 
told me before, I have always longed so to hear 
something of my mother. Janet, tell.me how she 
looked.” 

“Exactly like you, my lady; two twin roses are 
not more alike;and she was the . best, the sweetest 
woman; in the wide. world.” 

Pearl's tears were: falling like rain. 

“ If I could have,.seén her—if she bad only lived,” 
she moaned. “ Auat Neville says she died when | 
was a. babe ; did she, Janet?” 

“ Well, yes—yon lost her when you were little 

more than a babe, my lady.” 
Oh, why. couldn’t she. have been 
spareitome! It will.be.a great comfort, Janet, to 
have you with me.now that | know that you used to 
know aud love my mother.” 

“T did love Ea, pore Marguerite ; and I promised 
her faithfully that I would.always keep my eye on 
you, aud: Lelp you whenever I could—tuat is why I 
have cume back to you,” 

“ Bat, Janet, why did you mot tell-me all this be~ 
fore ?” asked Pearl, in astonishment. 

“ Because.I had reasons, my dear lady, for keeping 
silent. I was aipaid if I made myseif known to Lady: 
Neville she would réfuse to employ me, aad-even 
now |’m pretty sure she'll object when,sue tinds,out) 
who I am.” 

“* Why, Janet, what can-yeu. mean?” 

“T mean, Lady Marguerite,” she. replied, ‘that I 
am not Janet Burns, but Judith Ford, or Judith Dixon) 
now, for Lhave married since I wentaway. Aui this! 
hair,” she went op, rewoving her flazen wig, aud re- 
vealiug ber own, glossy brown braids, “\is not. mine 
any more than the name.” 

ady Marguerite started in amazement. f 

“ Well,” she said, at last, “I like you even better 
without the flaxen locke; but really you overwhelm 
me with surprise. 1 can’t sce what it all means, or 
why Aunt Neville should object to you.” 

“ There are circumstanees, Lady ‘Marguetite, that 
I ani not a liberty to explain,.and in regari to ahich, 
you must not question me, I was, your dear mother’s 
maid and compauion for years, and 1 promised her 
to look after you, and I will, Your father, the earl, 
has engaged me, and my husband too. He wants 
Hendiick for.gamékeeper when he goes back to.the 





‘| for his-son’s cap, as 





castle,and Iam to be with you, and he has pro- 
mised to make it a!] straight with Lady Neville, 86, 
if yon want me, I’m at your service at once.” 

The earl did make it right with Lady Neville, 
after. a painful and stormy discussion, in which :the 
old dead-and.gane grief were resurrected, and the 
bitter heart-wounds torn open. He reproached his 
sister in the severest.tone for her action in regan 
to his wife, and avowed his intention to go down tp 
Lancaster Moor and have her body exhumed and 
brought to the castle for decent burial. 

Lady Neville remonstrated with all her eloquenes 
but Lord Strathspey was.a resolute man when his 
mind was once made up. and slie failed to move him, 

“ Let me alone,” he said, bitterly ; “ we Lave done 
enough—it. is;needfal that we make what reparation 
we may. Don’t you,see that Lady Strathspey was 
right ?—the boy. wio bears my name is not my sea~ 
she was right, aud we callud it insanity and impri- 
soned her in a madhonuse. Cauwuilla, you cannot 
understand how I feel about it, so let me.alone—jg 
me. lave my-way in, peace.” 

‘But, Angus, for Heaven’s.sake,” implored his 
prond sister, ‘‘ihink of the disgrace, the shame—le 
the affair rest—don’t make it public. again! Ro 
Marguerite’s sake let it rest.” 

“Marguerite is,uo dearer to me than her mother 
was,” replied the earl, an angry flush rising 10 /hig 
death-white cheeks; “and .I shall do her mother 
justice, no matter what the cost may be, I've 
enoughon my soul now. . If I can assure myself that 
my poor wife was true to me—that 1 accused her 
falsely—I’ll make it known turoughout the J 
aud breadth of England, and stand before the whole 
world in my true character—a jealous brute, a mar- 
derer !" 

Lady Neville knew too well that farther remon- 
strauce weuld bea waste of words, and she groaned 
in agony, half wisleng that her brother’s malady 
might interpose, and lay him in.the,grave that mug 
svon receive him, rather than her proud name sheuld 
be so tarnished anti scandalized. 

But the earl’s life seemed like his will, something 
indomitable and uncouquerable. 

Lord Angus did not accompany. the family to Re- 
venswold; he remained behind, not at the castle, 
for the earl had fcrbidden hisn ever again .to. darken 
his doors; but at “The Cedars,” the. invited guest 
of Lady Cecilia Drummond, ‘Her ladyship andthe 
young earl were getting to be fast friends. 

A day or two after their departure theryoungman 
mounted his roan mare and started for the cottage of 
Doctor Renfrew. The results.of bis last visu had 
by no meaus damped the ardour of his i 
or weakened his determination to make pretty Maggie 
his own. On the contrary, he was more. in love, 
more desperately in earnest than ever. 

“She shall, be mine,” .he swore as he galloped 
across the downs, “she shall be mine, if it cost. me 
my life to win her,” 

What was his surprise and disappointment .todind 
the cottage locked.up and his pretty bird flown. 

“ Where’s the doctor ?” he. demauded of .the old 
man servant, 

“Gone this week an’ more, yer lordship, .to wisit 
his sister as lives in the Scottish ’ighlands.” 

And the angry young peer resolved with. bitter 
exclamation that to the tish highlands he-would 
follow, 

(Tobe continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Tue only thing that can live in fire is a live cdl, 

A cLocK in.# factory in Harlem was expelledfrom 
the premises the otherday by the request of thework- 
ing men, because it had not struck for eight hours. 

A Frencn gentleman who had rescued from 
drowning a boy that had fallen in the Seine, a 
Paris, was requested by the lad’s father to swim ous 
@ was already wet 

THE HEIGHT OF COMMERCIAL MORALITY, 
* Oh, I want to buy another of those pretty te 





pots, like the one I bought last week, youknow!” 


“Shure an’ we've given up keepin’ them entirely, 
my lady! For as soon asiver we got them in We 
sold them ont !”—Punch. 

HOW DOES IT STRIKE YoU? 

Mr. Howlaloud : “ Robin, you dida’t come'to Sut 
day schon] pestersen, and went for a wicked mak 
instead. Have you not been smitten by reinorae ? 

Delinquent: “'Wuss nor that! Feather suited 
oi wi’ his strap.” —Fun. 
WAGES .AND WIVES. f 

Philanthropic Farmer: “Well, Touskins, alte 
this week, instead of paying you partly in aide, 
shall give you two shillings extra wages. ‘4d0 
; hoon : “No, thanky’, master, that wom 

or mel’’ 
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Farmer : ‘‘ Why, man, you'll be the gainer ; for 
the cider you had wasn’t worth two shillings!” 

Tomkins: “ Ah, but you see I drinks the cider 
yself ; but the ow’d ’ooman ’ll 'ev the two shillun !”’ 
—Punch. 

A Suave.—The Dublin barbers are about to in- 
qrease their charges for ashave. If the Dublin 
boys are sharp they will retaliate with another 
shave.” Lf the wielder of the rasor is a raiser of 
prices the customer hac better raise.a beard.— Fun. 

A Curp.—The wood-choppers’ strike has-not been 

ductive of serious inconvenience, as, fortunately, 
wedo noteat our food with chop-sticks; it may 
however be the means of waking up another hard- 
working and underpaid class of men—those who 
“chop” logic !—Fun. 

A COMET’S TALE. 

Philosophers sometimes make great discoveries, 

with which the rest of the world has long been ac- 

inted. A savant, writing recently to pooh-pooh 
er notion of a comet coming into collision with the 
earth and destroying it, said : 

There could be no ecollision—no shoek ; because you 
might put all the solid parts of a comet .intova claret 


Jusbasif nobody had ever had a glass of “comet 
port.”—Fun. 

A MIST-RY. 

The poet who spoke of morning “‘ devouring the 
dark” was not so extravagant after all .in-his,phra- 
seology. We,learn from a Leeds paper.the foliow- 
ing fact that bears out his figure -— 

T0 BE LET the eatage of about ninety acres Of'fog, 

well watered and sheltered. 
We Londoners are accustomed to consume our own 
smoke in the shape of fog, but it is a,sort of 
“eatave’’ which we think would:suit bestifit “:was 
tobe let ’—alone.—Fun. 


Tur Gotpen Acr.—Great news from across the 
Atlantic! The problem which has baffled so many 
heads through so many ages has at last. been soived 
in the autumn season in America; A lueky and 
nysterious individual in California bas discovered 
the long-sought art of transmuting the baser metals 
into gold, and asserts his. ability ‘to supply it by:the 
ship-load. The news is not without its, interestfor 
us, for, with bullion to any amount .within her 
reach, America cannot possibly think of taking: the 
comparatively few sovereigns Mr. was going 
to send over, by a Treasury clerk, between ‘now 
and next “‘ Fall.”—Punch. : 

SEA-SIDE DRAMA. 

Urs. De Tomkyns (sotto voce to Mr. ‘De.T.): “Ludo- 
vic, dear, there’s Algernon playing with a strange 
thild! Do prevent it!” 

Mr. De T, (ditto to Mrs. De T.): “How on earth 
am I to prevent it, my love?” ‘ 

Mrs. De T.: “ Tell its parents Algernon #¢ just re- 
covering from scarlet fever or something !”’ 


j 


Mr. De T.: “ But it isn’t true !” 
Urs, De T.: “‘ Oh, nevermind. Tellthemall.the 
game ” 


Mr. De T, (aloud): “Ahem! ‘Sir, you'd better not 
let your little girl play with my little boy. ‘He's only 
just recovering from—er—scarlet, fever!’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins (together): ‘‘It’s all right, 
sit!—so's our little gal!” —Punch. 
“oT SO FAST !” 

Old Gent. (soliloquizing in the Wilds of Glen- 
muchie) : Ah, well; thisis very jolly! .Wealth’s a 
great blessing—not that I’m a rich ‘man-«but after 
the turmoil and worry of business, to be. able’to 
ttire to these charming solitudes, the silence “only 

en by the grateful sounds of the ‘rippling 
stream (‘burn,’ I.mean,ah! I nearly-had him then !) 
and the hum of the bee !—to be .able to ‘leave 
London and its tiresome millions, and forget-all the 


Voice from the Bridge (ubiquitous “’Arry”) : 
d yer ’blige us witha worm, gov’nour?’’! ! 
~Punch. 
Licensine Act MiT1GATION.—The Commissioner 
Metropolitan Police has power to mitigate 
the Vexatious tyranny of the “‘Intoxicating Liquors 
Act.” Accordingly Colonel Henderson has licensed 
Wveral of the taverns situated near ‘theatres »ard 
er places of amusement to remainopenon work- 
days until 1am. The Times expects that. this 
concession will, as regards all public-houses so 
tituated in the British capital, become general. At 
ord the mayor and magistrates have resolved to 
“ttend the hours of closing on week days ‘to ‘11°30 
oat 10°30.on Sundays. They had good reasons 
80 doing besides those contained in petitions 
Méressed to them by university students, licensed 
alone ers, and the general public. Petitions 
tad will perhaps suffice to bring all other mayors 
Magistrates to their senses.— Punch. 


« 


| SERVE THEM ‘RIGHT. 
Raleader on the strikes impending or threat- 
, and especially on the Bakers’ Strike, the Post 
some remarks appropriate to the breakfast. 





tables:on ‘which it,lies in proximity. to muffins and 
hot rolls :— 

"Phe sympathies of the public were entirely with the 
meti in respect of the inordinate amount of labour which 
they were required to perform. But in jumping from the 
extreme of quiescence under acknowledged hardship to 
that of uncompromising dictation; they have forfeited 
those sympathies, and should the-people of ‘London be 
put to serious inconvenience by the'strike they will not 
forget to whom they owe that inconvenience, and they 
will witness the sufferings of the men on strike with in- 
difference.” 

No ; not with indifference. Now that combina- 
tion laws'no longer exist to punish even the most 
unreasonable of ;strikes the sufferings of the men 
on strike are the only protection against trades 
unions the public have. if the journeymen bakers, 
without~just cause, deliberately determine to de- 
prive the public of bread, it is with quite another 
feeling than indifference that the public will see 
them, through their own act, served with their.own 
sauce; namely, nothing to eat with nothing. Com- 
placency is ‘rather:the feeling with which we see 
thoseswvho have annoyed us rightly served.—Punch, 





ONLY A WAIF OF THE STREETS. 





“Only a waif of the streets !”’ 

The words fell heayy as lead 
From the lips of a lady, lovely and proud, 
Who caught her skirts.as she passed in the 

crowd 

From the wan little thing, who but said, 
“A penny, please, for the crossing-sweep, 
My mother and me from starving to keep!” 


Perchance thewaif-was‘buta “fraud !”’ 
Who knows P—so many are so; 
But lady,.if you had: bat turned.a.look 
At the poor, pale one ‘whom your words had 
struck 
As with’a cruel blow, 
Your heart must have melted,.if not of 
stone— 
Which perhaps it is~at that sightalone. 


She stood on the kerb in her rags, 
Barefooted, and broom in hand, 

But the dirty. face was fully redeemed 

By the sad wide.eyes that filled and streamed 
As they followed yourform so grand ; 

And the white pmched ‘lips were quivering 


too, 
And her bosom heaved ; ‘but you never: knew. 


You never knew;or dreamed, 
That perhaps a breaking heart 
Had received from:you, in ‘your thoughtless 
scorn, } 
The final blow which had.ooldly torn 
Its last poor string apart, ; 
Never'thought of it; nightor ‘day, 
When you dance or sing, or when you, pray. 
* Only a waif of' the'streets !"’ | 
Oh! you'of power and place, 
If you must refuse;your, petty alms 
To poor little quivering childish palma, 
De it with pitying grace; 
Not with a word that may stab with its | 
spleen— 
Not witha scorn that may scathe we ae 





Q 
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WELL-MANAGED faults often makea better figure; 
than ill-managed virtues. 

He who gets angry in discussion while hisoppo-| 
nent:kkeepsicool holds the hot-end.of the poker. 

SELF-LOVE ‘is at once ‘the most deélicate'and | the 
most tenacious‘of sentiments ; a mere nothing will; 
wound it, but nothing on earth will kill it. | 

Srrone minds, ‘like ly evergreens, are most 
verdant in winter, when ‘feeble ones,. like tender 
summer plants,.are leafless. 

Ir the man who has got.to the;top.of . the hill by 
honesty is:ashamed to; turn .about and look at 
the lowlyrroad he has traveled -hedeseives to be 
taken by 'the:neck.and hurledsto the bottom again. | 

CouRAGE, when genuine, is never cruel. “ftis not 
fierce. It foresees evil. ‘Its idations’come either 
before orvafter danger. In ‘the:mitist of+ peril it is 
calm andcool. It is generons,\e y to the 
fallen. Itis.seldom atéained. 

Men of high or mean birth may ‘be:possessedof 
good qualities : but falling.into bad company they 
become vicious. Rivers flow «with «sweet’waters ; 
— having joined ‘tie ocean ‘they‘ become undrink- 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


cn’ Loar Cakn.—Beat four eggs with three 
cups of sugar, one of butter, and one of milk. Sift 
one teaypountal.of suda.aud two of.cream tartar in 








five cups of flour, add one Jemon with the peel grated 
and two cups of grated cocoanut. Bake in round 
loaves like bread, and-stice it. 

PuLverizep Sotip Cop Liver Om—The dif- 
ficulty of overcoming the nauseating qualities of cod 
liver oil has.attracted the attention of many phar- 
maceutists, among others of M. Tissier, «who -has 
lately published the results of his experiments. Ho 
takes of white gelatin 4 parts, 25 parts of distilled 
water, the same of simple syrup, and 50 parts.of re- 
fined powdered sugar. The gelatin is heated in a 
water bath, with the-water and syrap, till dissolved. 
the cod liver oil and sugar being mixed in a mortar ; 
the two compounds are then stirred together, and 
the, stirring continued till the mixture is.cold, It’ 
will themappear asia.gelatinous. mass, .and powdered 
sugar is thea-added till a firm paste is made, whith, 
after being cut into small pieces, is left to hecome.so 
hard as to be easily granulated in.a mortar. .Dhe 
second addition of powdered sugar will..bring: the 
quantity up to 250 parts, of -whieh .20---per-cent. 
willbe cod’ liver oil. It is to bekept in-a tightly 
stoppered bottle, 








STATISTICS. 





Tue Potytecunic ScHoou at Zuricn.—This 
school, which now ‘has been established ‘17 years, 
numbers, during the present scholastic year, 689 
students,.as campared .with 648 in .the previous 
year,.of which 163 were students of. tho university, 
against.281 of.the,previous.year. .Intthe schoal of 
architecture the number of «students was 22-11 
being Swiss:and Ii*foreigners. Im ‘the’schodl of 
engineering the number of students was 262, of 
which 60 were: Swiss and 202 foreigners. In ‘the 
mechanical ‘department 195 (62° Swiss and ‘73 
foreigners), In the school of chemistry applied to 
manufactures 91 (41 Swiss and 50 foreigners). 
Forestry. 18 students (14 Swiss,.and.4 foreigners). 
Agriculture 7.(2.Swiss; and 5 foreigners). Inthe 
school for professors 33 . students i(only one 
foreigner), Lhevmuamber'of students in «the: preli- 
ainary . course was 121, ‘being 20 ‘Swiss and 101 
foreigners. . Out ofthe total number,‘639, there are 
242 Swiss and 447 students of other nations; of 
this number 191 @re Austrian, 94 ‘Russians, 50 
Italians, 42 Germans, 17: Roumanians and Servians, 
13 French, 9 Euglish, 9 Swedish or Norwegians, € 


Dutch, 5 .Danes, 4..North . Americans, 3 ‘Turks, 2 


East Indians, and 1 West Indian, the only’ Buro- 
pean States mot representedat Zurich seeing :Bel- 
giam, Spainjand: Portugal. 


MISCELLAN#OUS, 


GEORGE CEUIKSHANK, the well-kuown ar list, com. 
pleted Lis 80th yearon the.29th ef September. 

It is:staved:that the damage done ‘to Qenterbury 
Gathedral iby ‘the recent tire »will necessitate, qn 
expenditare~on the edifice of about 4,0001. 

Some Dutch speculators are said to. be exporting 
peat to England in conseqnence.of the high pricesof - 
coal. 


Lorv CaTxcarr,‘the-president-of ‘the Royal “Agri- 








| soultural Sociery, ‘has éffered-a prize of ‘1002, for the 
‘best essay on the. causes of,.and the remedy, for, the 


potato disease. 
A, .cOURT iu. Hagland,bas:recently decided thatthe 


| | -presence ologlusts:inea dreuse «is a sufficient ‘reason 
|| for -annolling the ‘contract ‘between’ landlord «arid 
“tenant. 


‘A ‘TraiumexaL Cotumy.—A coluwn.inhoneur,of 
Prussian victures, | which isjtoobe erected at “Berlin, 
in front:of she nuw»palace.of the Gerinau ‘parliament, 
will have a casiug of bronze, the metal of whith will 
be’ from ‘the’ Prenchvguns taken in ‘the campaign of 


1870-71. Tbe original inteution was to make use alsoof 


the Austrian. caunoncaptured in :1866, bat .sinee the 
interview) at. Borlin that idea has:beew abandoned, 

Demeouition oF :O1Ty CHuRroHES:—T wo “more 
‘City: churches~are ‘destined ‘to “follow ‘those whiéb 
have ‘bean  destroyéd;: their. revenues.will,go.to da- 
crease, the. endowments of othercures, ‘Thedoomed 
edifices.are.St. Martin’s Outwich, aud. St. Peteris- 
desPoer, When incumbent. of *the latter Bishop ‘B- 
Hoadley -wrote his once-famous papers in -opposi- 
tion’to the huldmgs forth of’ Dr. acheveréll, then 
chaplain of St. Mary Overies, and Bishop. Blackall, 
of -Bxeter. ; 

Tue! Sworn -ofr "war BLack marr oe a 
cussion is going on amongst the antiquarians as to 
what ‘beens éf ste ‘eword of ‘the Black ‘Prince, 
the .scabbard, of »whieh was pres 1 range oad > 
moved. hastily /from+the:.te princesat: 
vecentifive in Oanrerbury Gativedrdl le ‘The-eword dis- 
appeared durigg the tivil war iv the reign of Charles 
I. There are two or three weapons in diffcrent col- 
lections which areclaiined.as being. the :real, weapon, 
but in each case the proof is incomplete, aud othe 
original blade 1 hi d 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. J.—The surname of the Queen is Guelph, for being 
queen regnant Her Majesty did not take that of her 
husband, the late Prince Consort, which was D'Este. 

Youre Geytiemay.—The only cure for round shoul- 
ders and stooping is a determination to stand upright, 
and the ordinary athletic open-air sports, games and pas- 
times so well known and practised by English lads. 

A. B.C.—To rid a house of fieas and other vermin 
sprinkle the floor well with dry salt, and well scrub after- 
«wards With salt and soda in the water. This process be- 
ing repeated, the pest will disappear. 

A Herrrorpsuire Susscaises-—Apply by letter, en- 
closing testimonials as to character and fitness for the 
situation, to the manager of the department you name. 
4t is not usual to apply to any other individual. 

Emterant.—“ Messrs. Simpkin and Co.," Stationers’ 
Gall Court, London, would supply you with a cheap and 
aseful “ Guide,” or “ Advice to Emigrants," which would 
well serve your purpose- 

B. Batemax.—Being 5ft. 4in. at seventeen, by a freak 
of nature you may reach 6ft. by the time you have com- 
pleted your twentieth year; it is rarely, however, that 
persons grow after their eighteenth birthday. 

A. E. H.—Stains of almost any description may be 
removed from linen if the article so stained be placed in 
sold water and allowed to remain therein for a short time ; 
out, if the stains have become thoroughly fast through 
the process of boiling, it is obvious that they cannot be 
temoved. 

From Ong oF THE Famity.—We cannot advise you 
without seeing a copy of the will; all depends upon its 
wording. The executurs may or may not have the power 
they claim, thus your better course would be to consult 
a respectable solicitor ; it would save you both trouble 
and expense. 


A Reovutar Susscerser.—A simple and excellent po- 
made may be made in the following manner :—A small 
quantity of bees-wax scraped very finely, two ounces of 
iard, two pennyworth of s:lad mixed together and 

near the fire until the wax is melted ; when nearly 
sold add a little scent of whatever kind preferred, 

J. G. 8.—Naturalization confers upon a foreigner the 
tights and peace of 4 British subject, which, in fact, 
the very act makes him. We doubt, however, without 
wengthened residence in Great Britain, wealth, influence, 
or distinguished public service, he could me a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Member of Parliament, or a Baronet. 
the estimable alderman named by our correspondent, 
who has the civic chair, is certainly not a 
foreigner. 

.A-Coystant Reaper.—Do your duty to your master as 
ne does or has done his duty to — If he is teaching 

ou his trade and treating you kindly, and not depart- 
ing from the terms of the indentures, go with him into 
the country. without complaining, for it will in all pro- 
bability be to your iuterest so to do. hether your 
master cau compel you to with him 4 d 


to ‘*M. S.” ate very necessary, you have withheld others 
which are equally so. For example, the personal appear- 
ance of an individual is not unimportant, while at; your 
time of life the tastes and disposition you have both cul- 
tivated and neglected are material circumstan¢ to be 
taken into consideration by any lady who is disposed to 
read your letter a second time. That you should have 
omitted even to allude to these points is we are afraid an 
indication that youcan never become the man to her 
mind. The instinct of a woman is very decided after she 
has observed the application of—to employ the fashion- 
able phrase just now current—the “crucial” test to a 
man’s pretensions. 

Wass will find answers to his three first questions in 
any elementary school beok, and therefore in considera- 
tion of the space required for other correspondents 
should not have = such —————- questions to us. 
4. As to his family’s crest and coat of arms oqvening 
they have ever been entitled to them) he may find them 
by calling at any heraldic engraver’s shop, prores with 
the name of the county from which his family sprang, 
5. A County Court Judge has power of issuing a judg 
ment summons for any amount we believe over one shil- 
ling. 6 A Peer only can use a coronet as the symbol of 
his grade in the nobility. The coronet has naught to do 
with the crest, the first appertaina alone to personal 
rank, the latter belongs to every cadet of his family. 
7. We are not aware of the average height of a male 
whose age is nineteen; the average varies in various 
countries. ‘Among the Patagonians it ‘may be éft. 6in., 
or 7it. Among the Bushmen it may be 4ft. 4in., or Sit. 


ONE OF THE HANDS. 
"One of the hands” went through the arch- 


way, 
Black with the grimy tonch of trade, 
One of the “ hands” of Barr and Barter, 
Out of the sun into the shade : 
Strength in the nervous, active fingers, 
Strength in the living thews of steel, 
To pluck their worth from Life and Labour, 
ar mn master-touch o'er stream aud 
wheel. 


Only “a hand” to Barr and Barter, 
Value affixed in pounds and pence ; 
One figure in the count financial, 
One item in the week’s oupease. 
A bird saug loud up in the linden, 
The fact’ry hand looked up and smiled ; 
Again in merry distant England 
. He walked, a careless, happy child; 


Then hurried on into the shadow, 
Out of earth’s sunshine evermore 
Straight to a death of sudden horror 
That crouched within a waiting door. 
Acrash!acry! The harnessed demon 
Leaped from its bound and burst its bands ; 
Smote, like a human slave revengeful, 
Out of its path—one of the “ hands!” 


None moaned above the.shabby coffin, 
And Barr and Barter said, ‘“‘’ Twas sad— 
Quite dreadful! It was English Jimmy, 
The best mill hand they ever had.” 
Across the sea, au English lassie 
Treasures a — lock of hair, 
A slender ring and little Bible, 
With kiss and tear and rev'rent care, 


Though the mill hand can never claim her, 
And even graves are fixed apart, 
A mem'ry keeps ber own for ever 
The love that filled an Euglish heart. 
And through the tears that softly glimmer 
She reads how One in yonder land 
On earth wrought daily honest labour, 
And won't forget a working “ hand.” E. L. 


ANNIE, cightean. tall, fair complexion, dark hair, lov- 
ing, and well educated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and fond of home. 

Jenny, twenty-three, medium height, dark, rather good 
looking. Respondent must be tall, fair, fond of home, lov- 
ing, and able to keep a wife. 

M. D., eighteen, tall, pretty, and accomplished, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty. 
one. 

Car10, seventeen, 5ft. 7in., dark-brown hair, considered 
fairly built,a printer. Respondent must not be over 








p upon 
your indentures, and of that those who apprenticed an 
are the best judges—ask them. 

A Constant Reaper.—l. The object of tattooing being 
to leave indelible marks upon the skin, if the process has 
been skilfully performed you will find no means of 
vemoving them without at least leaving scars behind. 
2..We cannot recommend cheap medicines that will re- 
store a constitution sapped by vicious practices. If not 
oo old, and you have a will of your own, you may by the 
aid (being so poor as you state you are) of the advice of 
an hospital surgeon become restored to health. 

Meoore Smirn.—We cannot help thinking that our 
correspondent (notwithstanding her assertion to the 
contrary) must conduct herself in some unbecoming man- 
ner when out walking, as it is rarely a gentleman will 
accost a lady in the street without some previous ac- 
quaintance with her. We advise “ Meggie” in future to 
be more circumspect and she will doubtlessly be subject 
to fewer annoyances. 2. It is the etiquette and mark of 
a geutleman to raise his hat either upon meeting with 
or parting from a lady. 

Anniz B,—Take our advice, renounce flirting, it is un- 
ladylike and shows a frivolous mind ; and possibly in 
tin the lover of your childhood, seeing the alteration iu 
your conduct, may experience a revulsion of feeling and 
once more make advances towardsa renewal of old times ; 

but it would be far more commendable if “ Annie B” 
(who acknowledges that she has treated her old friend 
slightingly) were the first to make the amende honorable; 


~. he would no doubt respect and admire her all the 
ore. 


C. H., twenty-one, dark eyes, dark curly hair, 5ft. 8in., 
rather stout. Bespondent must be about eighteen, fair, 
handsome, and about 5ft. in height preferred. 

Topsy, twenty-one, tall, dark, and pretty. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, tall, handsome, and in a little 
business ; a cheesemonger preferred. 

Criement D., twenty-four, tall, rather handsome, and 
loving. Respondent must be tall, pretty, well educated, 
able to sing, and about twenty-two. 

Frora S., eighteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, domesticated,and good tempered. Respondent 
must be good looking, tall, steady, fond of home and 
children. 

Be.., twenty, medium height, light complexion and 
loving. Respondent must about twenty-four, tall, 
handsome, loving, fond of music and children, and able 
to keep a wife comfortably. 

Sam T., twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., dark-brown eyes, fmr 
complexion, loving, and in a small busi Respondent 
must be about nineteen, tall, dark, good pianiste, fond 
of home and children. 

Bea, sweniy medium height, rather stont, has light- 

brown hair, an is loving. She would like to correspond 
with a young man who is tall, handsome, and able to 
make a wife comfortable; a tradesman preferred. 
_ Torsx C., eighteen, medium height, dark complex- 
ion, brown hair and eyes,rather pretty, wishes to marry 
a young gratloman ef fair complexion, rather tall, hand- 
some, and possessing a loving héart. 

Lorry, eighteen, tall, fair, browm hair, blme eyes, very 








J. B.—Although the particulars you have sent in reply 


loving, and domesticated, wishes to marry a young man 


ie 
about twenty-three, who is loving and fond of home. a 
farmer preferred. ‘ 

Lizzix B., twenty, 5ft. 4in., gray eyes, fair co: . 
jon, very loving, and fond of “music. Respondent oo 
be about twenty-five, fond of home and children; an of. 
ficer in the Engineers preferred. 


Rep Ross, twenty-two, medium height, very fair 
hair, loving, and would make a good wife. Teepe 
must be loving, and not over twenty-seven; a mechanic 
preferred. ' 
Trvpx &., twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., light-brown hair and 
blue eyes, in a large business. Respondent must beg 
tradesman’s daughter, about eighteen, of & loving dispo. 
sition, fond of music, and able to sing. 

J. B., twenty-two, medium height, fair complexj 
hazel eyes, Gent tompoted. and in the Navy. Respondent 
must be handsome, and fond of home; daughter of a 
Lancashire farmer preferred. 

Ervest C., twenty-two, tall, dark, considered hand. 
some, money no object. Respondent must be pretty, ac. 
complished, fond of music, of a loving disposition, and 
not over twenty. 

Atma G., nineteen, medium height, light-brown hair 
hazel eyes, considered very pretty, and domesticated; 
wishes to correspond with a young man not over twenty. 
four ; @ corporal in the Army preferred. 

Appi, twenty-one, tall, stout, fair complexion, and in 
a good position. Respondent must be dark, blue eyes, 
affectionate, fond of home, understand music, and be 
about eighteen. 

K. 8. W., twenty, fair, 5ft. 9in., steady, in a good posi- 
tiou, well pee and well connected, wishes than 
res with a dark young lady, middling height, and 
well educated. 

Bey, twenty-eight, fair complexion, light hair, wishes 
to marry a young lady who is dark, loving, fond of home, 
domesticated, accomplished, of fair education, and fond 
of home. 

Brrepte, nineteen, dark-brown hair and eyes, fond of 
home and children, considered fascinating, when of age 
will havea small income. Respondent must be fair, 
handsome, fond of home, and about twenty-six; a grocer 
preferred. 

Grorce E. A., twenty-six, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, 
widower with one child, a carpenter and joiner. Respon- 
dent must be about his own age, loving and affectionate, 
fond of children, able to manage a home and have a little 
money. 


Communications RECEIVED : 


Puauuir is responded to by—‘‘ Emma,” twenty, tall, fond 
of home, loving, aud wonld like to emigrate. 

W. A. C. by—" A. G.,” is 5ft, has dirk hair and eyes, 
and isa lively, loving, and cheerful disposition. 

T. H. D. by—* Emily G.,” darx, lively, and a domes- 
tic servant ; would make a loving wife. 

Susiz by—*‘ Sobriety,” twenty-two, tall, fair, in con- 
stant work, and very respectable. 

J. W. L. by—“ Bessie H.,” eighteen, tall, dark, fond of 
music, and has a good voice. 

F.\W..8. by—" M, A.,’’ tall, dark hair, large darkeyes, 
a brunette, accomplished, and domesticated. 

Witram B. Gay by—* Laughing Gay,” thought pretty 
by her friends. 

0. H. F. by—“‘Nelly Bligh,” twenty-one, a respectable 
servant, and would make a good wife. 

PuiLpir by—" Loving Emilie,” nineteen. blueeyes,curl- 
ing brown hair, well educated, cau play the piano, is lov- 
ing and domesticated. : 

Lowaap M. M. by—“ Augusta,” twenty, tall, fair, with 
——- very fond of singing, also thoroughly domes- 
tica 

An Exauvecr by—“ Jennie,” twenty-four, good look- 
ing, a lady by birth, and will take good care of his 
motherless child. 

Hetena by—“*R. M.,” twenty, 5ft. Sin., gray eyes, 
rather dark, he will be loving and true to her ; is in the 


L. 8. by—" L. L.,”, twenty, 5ft, G}in., dark, and with a 
ood prospect in a business of his own, considered good 
ooking. 

A Reaper by—“ A Loving Girl,” fair, handsome, cheer- 

= disposition, very fond of home, and a member of the 
ec 


Sam J. by—‘‘ Emily,” twenty-six, tall, dark hair, large 
blue eyes, and fair complexion, well educated, and do- 
mesticated. 

A Cuemist by—* Alice,” eighteen, medium height, 
very fair with a pretty colour, a loving disposition, fond 
of music, and extremely fond of home comforts. 

Dick by—‘t May,” nineteen, a domestic servant, mo 
Gerately tall, very fund of music, and a singer in achureh 
choir. 
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